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made of 


Flies are disease carriers. 


California White 









Carried in stock by all leading jobbers. 
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Weed and Quality are 





Infect food and drink by germ-laden feet. 


Screen Doors 


prices and specify Weed Quality. 


Weed Lumber Co. 


Weed, California 


Screens should be used to keep them out. 


Pine Lumber 


The wood that has no substitute—and 


Weed Wedge Dowel Construction 


Made 1% inches Thick. 


Now is the Time to Place Your Order 


Send for designs and 


synonymous. 


Live and breed in all kinds of filth. 


























Our Specialties 
This Week 


We have to offer the following: 


GILT EDGE STOCK 


100 M’1” No. 1Common Plain Red Oak 
50M’1” No.1 Common Plain White Oak 
30 M’ 5/4” No. 1 Com. & Betr. Plain White Oak 
30 M’ 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Betr. Plain White Oak 
250 M’1” No. 1Com. & Betr. Red Gum 
30 M’ 6/4” No. 1 Com. & Betr. Red Gum 
30 M’ 8/4” No. 1 Com. & Betr. Red Gum 
25 M’ 8/4” 1st & 2nds Sap Gum 
40 M’ 8/4” No. 1 Common Sap Gum 
15 M’ 8/4” No. 2 Common Sap Gum 


Send us your inquiries and let us convince you. 


Tipler-Grossman 
“sweet. Lumber Co. 


Northern and Southern Hardwoods 


Green Bay, »222:"%.. Wisconsin 



























Reservation StOCK 
HEMLOCK 


THOROUGHLY DRY 


A new list of Specials :— 


40 M ft. 2x4-12’ No. 1 Hemlock 
140 M ft. 2x6-10’ No. 1 Hemlock 
190 M ft. 2x6-12’ No. 1 Hemlock 
100 M ft. 2x6-16’ No.1, Hemlock 
50 M ft. 2x6-18’ Mer. Hemlock 
130 M ft. 2x8-10’ No. 1 Hemlock 
20 M ft. 2x8-20’ Mer. Hemlock 
40 M ft. 2x10-10’ No. 1 Hemlock 
100 M ft. 2x10-10’ Mer. Hemlock 
40 M ft. 2x10-12’ No. 1 Hemlock 
70 M ft. 2x10-18’ Mer. Hemlock 
30 M ft. 2x12-10’ Mer. Hemlock 
20 M ft. 2x12-18’ Mer. Hemlock 
100 M ft. 2x6-10’ No. 2 Hemlock 
100 M ft. 2x6-12’ No. 2 Hemlock 
75 M ft. 2x8-16’ No. 2 Hemlock 


Modern 50 M ft. 2x10-10’ No. 2 Hemlock 
Planing 60 M ft. 2x10-12’ No. 2 Hemlock 
Mill so 100 M ft. 2x8-8/16’ No. 2 Hemlock 
that stock 80 M ft. 1x4-8/16’ No. 1 Hemlock 
can be 10 M ft, 1x10-8/16’ No. 1 Hemlock 
milled. 100 M ft. 1x4-8/16’ Mer. Hemlock 





(Watch this space) 7 NEOPIT, WISCONSIN. 


200 M ft. 1x6-8/16’ Mer. Hemlock 





WRITE US FOR PRICES. 


TERMS OF SALE: NET CASH—F. O. B. CARS NEOPIT, 
WIS. Inspection and tally at mill final. It is not necessary to pay 
for stock as soon as purchased, but it must be paid for when or- 
dered moved, and it must be moved within thirty days after pur- 
chase, unless special arrangement has been made extending the 
time. Grades are standard association and competent inspectors 
in our employ insure you grade and scale as purchased. 


The Menominee Indian Mills, 
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Trend of the Domestic Production of 
Potash for 1916 


In view of the very interesting article on the produc- 
tion of potash from wood ashes by Harlow Bradley that 
vas recently published in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
the figures just given out by the United States Geological 
Survey covering the production of the United States for 
i916, as far as reported to that date, are of interest. 
‘The year’s production was close to 10,000 tons and had 
a net value at point of shipment of about $3,500,000. 
‘This is ten times the value of the production reported for 
‘he previous year and in many instances represents only 
‘he beginning of operations in the latter part of the year. 

he production for 1917 therefore will be much heavier. 

The largest output has come from the alkali lakes in 
Nebraska, the total from such natural salts or brine being 

850 tons. In addition, 1,900 tons were secured from 
other mineral sources (alunite and silicate rocks) and 
urnace dust recoveries. This, therefore, constitutes a 
‘otal of 5,750 tons from mineral sources. 

Of the organic sources, 1,110 tons were produced from 
kelp or seaweed (mostly from the Pacific coast). Only 
220 tons were reported of pearl ash (mostly from hard- 
\yood ashes), but a supplemental note states that only 
iwenty-three producers had reported out of a list of 
seventy establishments that are said to be in operation. 
‘he largest organic source is from ‘‘ miscellaneous indus- 
‘rial wastes,’’ 1,750 tons. It is stated that the produc- 
tion of a single establishment in this item was greater 
than the total recovered from kelp. With the usual secre- 
tiveness of Government reports nothing is stated as to the 
character of this recovery. It is well known, however, 
that potash may be readily recovered from sugar beet 
waste, and it is quite likely that this is the source of this 





particular potash supply. Potash is also secured from 
wool scourings, but it is hardly likely that this source 
of supply is materially developed in the United States. 

In a later bulletin the Geological Survey made the 
statement that producers of potash from wood ashes have 
written to that branch of Government complaining of a 
lack of market for the product. In this bulletin the state- 
ment is made that thirty-three producers have reported 
over 600 tons of these materials, which is more than three 
times the amount in the report just quoted which was 
dated two weeks earlier. The Survey states that it will 
be pleased to act as an intermediary in finding markets 
for this product and that there is a great scarcity of 
potash and a great demand for it. A further statement 
is made that potash from wood ashes is worth all the way 
from 7 cents to 70 cents a pound, according to the de- 
gree of refinement. 





The Present Day Peril of Impersonal 
Patriotism 


Patriotism is now, as the girl said in her graduation 
essay, at a high ebb in this country. The flag is gener- 
ally displayed, and they sing ‘‘The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner’? in all the musical shows, because it is always good 
for a hand. 

Our foreign policy is being discussed, the baseball sea- 
son not having yet opened, and a number of things are be- 
ing pointed out that the country should do. 

That is the peril of impersonal patriotism—the Uncle 
Sam suit that we make for the other fellow to wear. Hav- 
ing said what the country should do, we should now say 
what we will do ourselves. 

Patriotism is as individual as morality. 

That is the kind of patriotism of which a nation must 
be sure, because it is its last line of defense. There will 
always be men ready to go to the front; but the great war 
now being waged in Europe is going to be won or lost by 
the people back home. 





The Competitor of the Man With No 
Competition 


There is no such thing as no competition.. The man 
who owns a lone yard in a one-yard town may think he has 
reached the happy competitorless condition, but he 
never has. For he always has the competition of the 
kind of yard that his yard ought to be. 

It is the same with the millman and the merchant; no 
matter how they are situated they always have the hardest 
of competitors. They always have the competition of the 
kind of business their business ought to be. 

The business that their business ought to be sells good 
goods, gives helpful service, and courteous treatment. 
It watches credits and markets and methods. It adver- 
tises, it develops new trade, it keeps itself before the 
trade it has. 

Whenever a mill, or a yard, or a store falls below that 
standard it loses business—and it doesn’t matter much 
whether it loses it to some other concern or to its own 
inefficiency. “Every dollar that it loses because its policy 
and practice are not so good as they ought to be is as 
surely lost as if some competitor had taken that dollar 
away from it in the course of trade. 

Did it ever occur to you that maybe your competitor 
makes money for you by making you make your yard or 
your mill as good as they ought to be? 





Wooden Shipbuilding as a Preparedness 
Measure 


While the great activity in the building of the 
wooden ship at the present time has sprung from com- 
mercial motives, the conference of wooden ship- 
builders this week with the Federal Shipping Board 
has brought into prominence the fact that such 
vessels will contribute no small part of our naval 
strength in the event of war. Our battle line, of 
course, will be of steel, but every such big battleship 
must have its retinue of servants, and ships of wood 
ean perform much of this service as acceptably as 
those of metal with the great advantage of being more 
readily and cheaply constructed. It is recalled that 
in the war of 1812 trees standing in the forest were 


inside of ninety days converted into wooden battle- 
ships with which notable victories were won. The 
most important use of wooden vessels will be as cargo 
ships, and particularly to supply the Allies; but un- 
doubtedly they can also be effectively employed to 
some extent as naval auxiliaries, particularly of the 
smaller and speedier types. 

Armor plate as a defensive material has its limita- 
tions and has barely kept pace with the pounding 
destructiveness of increasingly larger guns. For 
many purposes speed is a better defense and light, 
well powered wooden craft will probably figure ex- 
tensively in the mosquito fleet. The advent of the 
submarine greatly increases the importance of small 
fleet vessels for scouting work. Such craft offer a 
small target for a torpedo, which, if it finds its mark, 


is quite as surely fatal to the steel as to the wooden 
vessel. 
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When Old Friends in Business Come to 
the Parting of the Ways 


A retail lumberman conceived the idea of talking qual- 
ity instead of price and selling quality regardless of 
all else. Fortunately for him, he began business in a 
German farming community where quality was the first 
consideration. These people eventually traded largely 
with him because he always had good lumber; he in time 
traded largely with one mill because it always shipped 
that kind; and he always discounted his bills. 

While that concern had other mills he always specified 
that one mill’s product. One day the salesman tried to 
persuade him to accept shipment from another of the 
company’s mills, declaring that its product was as good 
in every way. The dealer, however, was not convinced ; 
he therefore specified that a car of 2x6’s and 2x8 ’s he 
was just ordering should come from his favorite mill. 

When the stock arrived it had been shipped from an- 
other mill; and it was stained and half dry, He un- 
loaded, and then complained to the company. 

The company sent the salesman to investigate and the 
salesman told him that, while there were a few pieces 
off, he ought not to kick. The dealer thereupon paid 
the full invoice and requested the salesman not to call 
again, 

Here was a good customer lost to a good concern, un- 
doubtedly a matter of regret to both. What ought this 
manufacturer to do? 

How far ought the manufacturer to go in meeting the 
particular wishes of a particular customer? Assuming 
that the salesman made a correct report of the case as 
it is here reported, should the manufacturer drop the 
matter or endeavor to bridge the breach that has come 
between his customer and the mill? 

Business friends of many years have parted company 
over a single shipment. What ought this dealer and this 
manufacturer to do? 





The Relation of Pulpwood Supply to 
Forest Waste 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is in receipt of a 10-page 
press bulletin from the Secretary of Agriculture discus- 
sing the pulpwood resources of the United States, which, 
however, bears a release line for Sunday morning, March 
18, which is obviously to the advantage of the daily press 
and to the disadvantage of the technical journal. Inas- 
much, however, as practically the same field was covered 
and in practically the same order, altho not in the same 
phraseology, in an address delivered by W. B. Greeley of 
the Forest Service before the Federal Trade Commission 
on Feb. 27, this material is available for discussion at 
this time in the form in which Mr. Greeley used it. 

It is here pointed out that probably 500,000,000,000 
feet of wood in the western States is well adapted as 
paper making material and its stumpage value is one- 
third to one-tenth the cost of standard pulpwood in the 
northern States. A slow development of paper manu- 
facture may be expected there, however, because of the 
large investment required for paper plant installation 
and the transportation cost of paper to the eastern and 
central States, which consume it in larger quantity.. Of 
this 500,000,000,000 feet about three-fifths is in the na- 
tional forests. The national forests of Alaska are also 
estimated to contain probably 140,000,000 cords of excel- 
lent paper making woods. Both Alaska and the Pacific 
States are well supplied with water power and Alaska 
in particular has numerous water power sites that are 
directly tributary to tidewater. In this respect it is 
pointed out that Alaska greatly resembles Norway, the 
leading paper making country of the world. It should 
be possible to manufacture paper in Alaska and at Pa- 
cific coast points and ship it to our eastern coast via the 
Panama Canal at a laid down cost on the Atlantic sea- 
board of $30 to $35 a ton, thus enabling it to compete 
with eastern product even at the prices prevailing before 
the European War. 

Another feature of this situation that is not discussed 
by either Mr. Greeley or the Secretary; of Agriculture 
is, in the opinion of the AMERICAN “LUMBERMAN, of 
considerable importance. While the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison has tested eleven different species 
of wood not now largely used for paper making and has 
found them more or less available for the production of 
standard grades of paper, either alone or in mixtures with 
better species, a vast amount of wood is available in the 
United States that is not adapted for the manufacture 
of such standard paper products. There are, however, 
many other forms of product that are now largely made 
from standard wood pulp, thus competing in the market 
with newsprint and other forms of paper, which could 
without doubt be more economically manufactured from 
a coarser and weaker pulp produced from these species 
of wood not now utilized by the paper manufacturer, 

The manufacture of wallboard is at least one case in 
point. Such manufacturers can no longer profitably use 
standard grades of wood pulp for their product, and do 
not need them. Straw is not a good paper making fiber, 
and yet straw board is a standard commercial product. 
There is ample room for the marketing of a wide variety 
of light and heavy boards from the coarser varieties of 


wood pulp. At the present time we are cutting wood into ~ 


thin sheets of paper board thickness and then gluing these 
together in three or more layers to form drawer bottoms 
and other thin boards. At some time in the future, in- 


stead of using veneer logs for this purpose, we will grind 
up the tree tops into fragments and compress these into 
a board that will be equally satisfactory and serviceable. 
The lumber manufacturer will then see in a piece of fiber 
board not merely a competitor of his own lumber products 
but an auxiliary product manufactured from his own 
woods and mill waste. 

A complete paper making establishment of commercial 
size is a very expensive and cumbrous installation and 
one that can not be economically moved to a new site 
when its readily available pulpwood supply is exhausted. 
Many eastern mills are now bringing in in the rough from 
considerable distances pulpwood to be converted into pulp 
at the mill. In Norway and other foreign countries there 
is a large wood pulp industry, the pulp being shipped to 
mills at considerable distances for manufacture into the 
finished product. Such wood pulp from Norway and 
Sweden has in past years been imported into the United 
States in considerable quantities. In our own develop- 
ment along rational lines we shall need more pulp mills, 
and as a further localization of our sources of paper mate- 
rial we shall need the introduction of the custom of 
cutting available material into chips at the sawmill, 
baling them and shipping them in this form to central 
pulp mill locations. The particular idea appears to have 
been first suggested by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
has recently been a subject of interesting research and 
report by the Forest Products Laboratory. 

There are some elements of the ludicrous and some 
bordering upon the tragic in our present national short- 
age and excessive prices upon paper in view of the vast 
quantities of available raw material that annually go to 
waste. The chief factor in this situation appears to be 
that of shortage of manufacturing capacity which can not 
be rapidly increased, with apparently also some elements 
of price agreement and combination. As one future re- 
sult, however, we will probably be less dependent upon 
other nations for our supply of paper and paper mate- 
rials, and, as a secondary result, the lumber industry and 
the paper making industry will be more closely correlated 
in the commercial utilization of a greater part of the 
tree in the forest than has been true in the past. 





Wise Lumber Dealers Will Keep an Eye 
on Local Building Codes 


Spring building will produce the usual crop of build- 
ing code revisions. Many of them will be honest in in- 
tent but based on misapprehension and misinformation. 

Here is a responsibility that rests on the building 
material dealers of each community. Unhappy the com- 
munity whose dealers are not organized and not working 
in common. 

The dealer who thinks he can ‘‘go it alone’’ should 
see that here. is one instance in which he can not. The 
whole strength of the whole local building business must 
be brought to bear to save the consumer excessive and 
unnecessary cost and the dealer unfair discrimination. 

The building code is a local symptom, community 
cooperation the local treatment. Perhaps it will serve a 
purpose in making the dealer see that he can not go it 
alone in the State and nation any more than he can in 
matters immediately at home. 





Foreign Organization Emphasizes the 
Importance of the Webb Bill 


Advices from its resident correspondent in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN published on 
page 28 tell of the formation and purposes of the. Finnish 
Sawmilling Selling Agency, and relate that similar or- 
ganizations have recently been formed in other European 
countries. The enterprise is frankly exploited as_ an 
open effort to centralize formerly antagonistic interests 
with the purpose of stabilizing prices and preventing 
**sudden drops in the market.’’ 

Presumably the Finnish Sawmill Selling Agency and 
the similar organizations mentioned have if not the sub- 
stantial encouragement of their respective governments 
at least the latter’s commendation. Encouragement or 
acceptance of similar enterprises in this country thru 
the passage of the Webb bill becomes increasingly neces- 
sary if the American export lumber trade is to assume 
other than a nominal or negligible position as compared 
with that of other countries following the European War. 
Foreign lumber exporting interests are being strength- 
ened by their governments; those of the United States 
are being made weaker by the neglect of this Government. 
The American export trade will have to compete under 
most disadvantageous circumstances with the Finnish 
enterprise and those of ‘‘other northern European coun- 
tries.’? American lumbermen should get behind the 
Webb bill as a unit and use every available effort to 
insure its enactment into a law. 





THE OPERATION of turning rosettes in corner blocks on 
a turning lathe is a familiar one, but their manufacture 
upon an upright boring machine is an economical expedi- 
ent that is less widely known. A boring bit is used shaped 
to the pattern of the rosette and which is double or the 
full width of the pattern, being ground to a chisel edge, 
with opposite slope on each side of the center. A wooden 
jig or form is used upon the table of the boring machine, 
into which the block is slipped and which holds it while 
the rosette is being bored in its face. This method is sev- 
eral times faster than the turning lathe operation. 


Attitude of Railroad Brotherhoods a 
Menace to the Country 


Truly is it unfortunate and sincerely to be regretted 
that in this critical period, when circumstances are 
such that should arouse every spark of patriotism and 
love of country that exists in the heart of every good 
citizen, a group of men, to further their own selfish 
ends, should take this opportunity to threaten and 
actually to prepare for a tie-up of the transportation 
system of the country. 

There is a possibility that before this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is off the press a com- 
promise may have been reached at a conference of 
railroad managers and brotherhood officials that is 
being held as this is written, but judging from the 
arrogant attitude assumed by the latter in their pub- 
lic statements any concessions that are made must 
come from the railroads. 


Particularly offensive is the statement of one of 
the brotherhood leaders defining the attitude of the 
railroad employees whom he represents toward the Su- 
preme Court and its expected decision on the Adamson 
law. This statement says: 

We. are going ahead as tho there were no Supreme court; 
that is, as tho the court were not a factor, that there were 
no decision pending. We were not a party to the agree- 
ment between the railroads and the Government. We didn’t 
know of any stipulation until twelve hours after it was 
signed. Now we have given a reasonable time for the hand- 
ing down of a decision, and it hasn’t come yet. It might 
not be proper for us to ask that august body to expedite 
action, you see. But we want results and we have announced 
our plan. 

This is the most shameless attempt to force a de- 
cision from the United States Supreme Court this 
country has ever seen, and is a veiled attack on the 
very bulwarks of our national freedom. Not content 
with forcing a servile Congress to legislate hastily in 
its behalf in the midst of a hot political campaign, 
this branch of organized labor now makes a brazen 
attempt to hasten a decision of the Supreme Court and 
then, in truly anarchistic spirit, makes the broad inti- 
mation that it will not even be bound by a decision of 
the court should this decision be adverse to its in- 
terests. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN really has_ faith 
enough in the patriotism of the country asa whole to 
believe that the great bulk of railroad employees will 
refuse to be led into the fatal rashness of a strike at 
this time. Should, however, selfish interest dominate 
and the strike really become effective, the people will 
rise up, almost to a man, and force the operation of 
the railroads and quickly end the strike. 

In this fateful hour, when the country is tottering 
on the very brink of war with a powerful foreign na- 
tion, when industries and organizations are suffering 
loss and inconvenience thru traffic congestion and in- 
adequate transportation facilities but are making their 
own interests subservient to those of the country as a 
whole and are proffering their resources and their 
personal services to the Government in any need that 
may arise, it seems almost incredible that any large 
body of men in any labor organization would so far 
forget patriotism, love of country and consideration 
for the general public good as to lend themselves to any 
plan that had for its object a paralysis of the coun- 
try’s transportation facilities to force a demand for 
greater personal emolument. 


At a time when they have opportunity to operate 
their plants to full capacity on work that will give 
them large profits, shipbuilders of the United States 
have agreed to give precedence to the building of ships 
for the Government at the very moderate profit of 
10 percent. 

Leaders in every line of industry have offered their 
services and their plants to the Government without 
restrictions, if they are needed in the emergency that 
the prospect of war offers. 

The President and Congress have gone to extreme 
lengths to aid the railroad brotherhoods. 


The people, on whom at last the burden must fall, 
have made up their minds to bear this burden uncom- 
plainingly should the hastily enacted Adamson law be 
declared constitutional and be made effective. 

The railroads are providing the necessary funds 
to meet the additional costs of operation, retroactive 
to Jan. 1, should the constitutionality of the law be 
upheld. 


Every possible safeguard seems to have been thrown 
around the interests of the employees but, restive 
under the necessary delay, eager to enjoy the fruits 
of their victory over Congress, seeing in the present 
acute situation an opportunity to press their advantage 
for their own selfish ends, leaders of the railroad 
brotherhoods have called a strike and threaten to 
tie up the railroad lines. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN sincerely hopes that a 
compromise agreement may be effected and that any 
wrongs the employees have suffered may be righted, 
but if a strike is forced at this time the brotherhoods 
may expect little sympathy from the country and the 
President will be upheld in any drastic step he may 
take to meet the situation. 
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QUERY AND COMMENT 


HOUSE MODEL WANTED FOR WINDOW DISPLAY 

Will you kindly advise us where we may obtain a small 
model of an attractive bungalow together with the necessary 
paraphernalia to make an attractive window display of a 
model home? We would appreciate it very much if you 
would put us in touch with a person or concern who may 
be able to supply us.—INQuIRY No. 57. 


[A window display of this sort would undoubtedly be 
very attractive and it is strange it has not been more 
widely utilized by lumbermen. The Wilbur Lumber Co., 
of Milwaukee, Wis., in its Waukesha yard office a year 
or two ago displayed a small model of a silo attractively 
framed in stalks of corn, which attracted much attention. 
A small model house with surroundings representing a 
yard with trees ete. would be a clever and not an ex- 
tremely expensive bit of advertising. There is a woman 
artist in the East who charges $25 to $35 for such models. 
The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, however, is in touch with a 
very competent architectural artist and delineator in 
Chicago who will furnish models of this sort for a house 
of moderate size at approximately $15. If it is desired 
that the artist shall also furnish the yard setting the cost, 
of course, would be correspondingly greater.—Ep1Tor. | 


BOXWOOD SAWDUST WANTED 


I can use several tons of boxwood sawdust. Can you in- 
form me where in, or near, Chicago I can obtain it 7—INQuiRy 
No. 52. 


[The above inquiry comes from a jeweler. The box- 
wood sawdust is used to a considerable extent in the 
jewelry trade, both in the plating process for the dry- 
ing of work in process, and for other purposes. Box- 
wood is especially preferred for this purpose because 
the sawdust is of a neutral character, having no tarnish- 
ing effect upon metal, and because of its fineness and gen- 
eral physical qualities, being free from anything that 
could seratch a polished surface. The AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN knows of no source of supply of boxwood saw- 
dust as a waste material in or near Chicago, but the 
product is of sufficient value to stand a reasonable trans- 
portation charge and the inquiry is, therefore, published 
for the information of the lumber trade in general.— 
EDITor. | 


CONTROLLING MOISTURE IN WOODEN 
PRODUCTS 


We are manufacturing a line of cabinet woodwork in which 
it is very desirable to establish a standard condition of 
moisture content in order to minimize the liability to shrink- 
age and swelling after sale or installation, There is no con- 
trol of humidity in our woodworking factory, which, there- 
fore, shows the usual humidity range between winter and 
summer conditions. In order to compensate for the amount 
of moisture taken in by the wood while in process it is often 
necessary to kiln dry down to 2 percent of moisture content 
and the period of kiln drying necessary to reduce the mois- 
ture content from 67 percent down to 2 percent represents 
about one-half of the total cost of the dry kiln process. We 
are investigating the question as to whether it would be 
possible to dispense with this additional kiln drying and so 
control the humidity within the factory as to keep it within 
the proper limit so that the wood will remain in a constant 
condition of moisture from the kiln and heated dry room on 
thru the factory. Has this ever been attempted in any 
woodworking factory to your knowledge ?—INnquiry No. 95. 

[The principles of scientific management have never 
been introduced to this refined extent in the manufac- 
ture of wooden products anywhere as far as the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN is at this time informed. There are, 
of course, other processes where a careful control of both 
humidity and temperature is necessary, as, for example, 
in the printing of photogravures. If this has ever been 
attempted anywhere in woodworking factories the en- 
gineering department of the B. F. Sturtevant Co., Bos- 
ton, Mass., would be apt to know about it and this in- 
quiry, therefore, has been referred to that organization. 
—EDITOoR. | 








FLOOR SWEEPING COMPOUNDS 


Noticing an article in your “Question and Comment De- 
partment” for last week, relative to making floor sweep 
out of sawdust, we would thank you very much if you 
could give us any information as to the amount and grade 
of oils used and also method of mixing with the sawdust.— 
Inquiry No, 93. 


[Thru the courtesy of the Forest Products Labora- 
tory, the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN is able to reproduce the 
article that it sends out in response to such inquiries, 
which is as follows: 


The manufacture of floor-sweeping compounds requires 
no great outlay of capital nor extensive equipment. The 
primary requisites are a sufficiently large supply of raw 
material and a local market for the product. Tho hereto- 
fore the sawdust of the so-called white woods—that is, 
white pine, basswood, cottonwood etc.—has becn used for 
this purpose, I see no reason why hardwood sawdust could 
not be used in this industry to advantage. To the sawdust 
are added sand, oil and generally some cheap coloring matter. 
Sometimes the sand is gmitted entirely, since it is likely 
to. scratch or wear high class floors too severely. On. the 
other hand, some floors are most satisfactorily cleaned and 
polished if treated with the compound containing the sand. 
The sand used is generally the white beach sand. The 
sawdust and sand are mixed with cheap lubricating oil and 
the coloring matter, such as vermilion, bluing, or Fuller’s 
earth, is added. These ingredients are either mixed by hand 
or in a rotating cylinder for about half an hour until they 
are of a uniform color. ‘The following is a representative 
formula used in the manufacture of floor-sweeping com- 
pound: 

12 parts sawdust 
7 parts sand 
1 part oil. 


These preparations are usually sold in packages or car- 
tons varying in weight from 10 to 100 pounds. The retail 
price of this commodity varies from $2.50. to $3.50 per 
hundred pounds, depending upon the grade and size of the 
package. This utilization of waste material, however, offers 


but limited opportunities for utilizing waste sawdust. I 
am of the opinion that the prices now paid for floor sweeping 
compound are at a maximum, since more firms are entering 
the field and these prices are likely to decrease. In many 
localities, tho, opportunities exist for building up the local 
trade in this commodity and the profitable utilization of a 
limited amount of sawdust. 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has seen formulae in which 
clay was used in place of the sand. There are a number 
of formulae of this sort in which the ingredients are 
slightly varied, but the one here given is a good work- 
ing basis which may, perhaps, be improved by individual 
experiment.—EDITOR. | 


SUCCESSFUL MANUFACTURE OF GUM LUMBER 


We are contemplating taking up the manufacture of gum 
lumber and would like to know in what way it is handled 
most successfully to reduce warping, twisting and splitting 
to the minimum.—Inquiry No. 96. 


[The above inquiry comes from North Carolina, The 
gum of that region is one of the most difficult of woods 
to season properly. The Forest Products Laboratory, 
Madison, Wis., has done considerable research work upon 
this proposition and the inquiry, therefore, has been re- 
ferred to that institution EDITOR. | 


A NEW WOOD FLOUR COMPANY 


We note in your issue of Feb. 17, 1917, in response to 
inquiries, an item—‘‘Wood Flour Wanted,” Inquiry No. 57— 
and we note your response to the inquiry. 

I beg to advise you that a wood flour company is now 
being organized here and will be in shape to supply material 
in May of this year. We would be glad to have you put us 
in communication with the inquiry above referred to.—E. C. 
Rocers, Hudson Falls, N. Y. 


[Mr. Rogers writes on a letter head that shows him to 
be a county judge of Washington County. He has been 
supplied with the address of the inquirer for wood flour, 
which inquiry came from New York City.—EpIrTor. | 


SAWDUST WANTED FOR PROPAGATING WORK 


I have been interested in some experimental work with 
plants in which it is necessary to cultivate the roots of sev- 
eral varieties in sawdust. In Leipzig, Germany, where I was 
formerly a student, the Botanical Institute was furnished 
with sawdust known as “amerikanische Pappel,’ which was 
ideal for my purpose. What poplar, if any true poplar, was 
the source of this dust I was not able to learn; I suspect 
that it was Liriodendron (yellow poplar). Since returning 
to this country I have tried only coniferous sawdusts pro- 
curable in San Francisco, where I was formerly located. 
None of these was satisfactory. I am now going to try out 
a number of the so-called hardwoods and wish to learn where 
I am likely to be able to obtain fairly pure samples of the 
following sawdusts: Basswood, aspen, yellow poplar (Lirio- 
dendron), cottonwood, aspen, and, as a possible material, 
white pine, Can you inform me where I can secure samples 
of any or all of these woods or how I may locate possible 
sources for these dusts? It is only desirable that the dust 
be not extremely fine, that it be from one sort of wood and 
that it be definitely known from what wood each sample 
comes, <Altho we shall want several hundred pounds of the 
best dust we can get, the matter is of no economic impor- 
tance. I shall appreciate any help you can give me.—IN- 
quiryY No. 76. 

[The above inquiry comes from a professor of botany 
in a middle West college. It is a very interesting one. 
The propagation of cuttings is usually carried on in 
damp sand kept at a suitable temperature. None of the 
available horticultural authorities such as Bailey’s ‘‘ En- 
cyclopedia of Horticulture’’ speaks of the use of sawdust 
as a substitute for sand in such work; altho Hubbard in 
his ‘‘ Utilization of Wood Waste’’ refers to some other 
horticultural uses of sawdust as follows: 


In the preparation of composts for garden work sawdust 
is of great importance. To prepare it for use it is laid down 
in an open shady situation in heaps 75 to 100 cm. (30 to 40 
inches) high, and turned over several times a year, until the 
whole mass is well rotted. This compost is lighter than 


leaf mold and for some plants, as for instance orchids, may - 


be used alone, or it may be mixed with cow dung or garden 
soil to make it heavier, or with heath mold or sand to make 
it lighter. Another use of sawdust is for the preparation of 
hotbeds, instead of the tan commonly employed. It gives a 
higher temperature than tan and maintains the heat for a 
full year. It is advisable to mix a little chopped straw 
with the sawdust to prevent it from becoming too consoli- 
dated, in which case the heat would not be given out suffi- 
ciently. 


Returning now to this particular inquiry, it is prob- 
able that sawdust when used for such a purpose in place 
of sand performs the same mechanical function of keep- 
ing the end of the cut stem moist and thus promoting 
the throwing out of roots and also, perhaps, to a certain 
extent, promotes this process thru the supplying of nutri- 
ment in a form that may be absorbed and used by the 
cutting. The sawdust contains certain portions of starch, 
sugar and other elements in soluble form. It is prob- 
able that the sawdust from almost any wood that has 
a bland, sweet taste in the mouth would be found suit- 
able for this purpose. The inquirer’s experiments with 
conifers appears to suggest that the resin or turpentine 
of the wood is not grateful to the growing cuttings and 
it is quite likely that the same thing might be found true 
as to the tannin content in oak or chestnut sawdust. 
Basswood, yellow poplar, rock maple, birch, would prob- 
ably all prove equally efficient for this work. The in- 
quirer suggests that the sawdust that he saw used in 
Germany was probably from yellow poplar. 

Will not some of our hardwood manufacturers volun- 
teer specimens of sawdust for tests in this way? This 
particular inquiry may not be of commercial importance, 
as is suggested in the inquiry; but if these experiments 
should lead to more or less substitution of sawdust for 
sand on greenhouse propagating benches a new use for 
what is now largely a waste material would have been 
developed.—EDITor. | 


PINE AND SPRUCE LUMBER WANTED IN CUBA 


The present communication merely serves to kindly ask 
you to furnish us with the addresses of several reliable ex- 
porters of white pine and spruce lumber, located at the 
Atlantic coast or having suitable facilities for shipments 
to the Cuban market. 

Up to this writing we have made our purchases thru 
various New York exporting firms, who we understand buy 
the lumber from lumber merchants located either in New 
York or at producing centers. We have quite a large sale 
for both spruce and white pine lumber and any assistance 
you might be able to give us along the lines suggested will 
be highly appreciated.—INQuiRY No. 90. 

[The above inquiry comes from a mercantile firm in 
Havana, whose address will be supplied upon request.— 
EpIror. | 


MANUFACTURE OF CHARCOAL BRIQUETTES 


I desire to know the address of any American firm or 
firms which can furnish and install equipment necessary for 
the production of charcoal briquettes after a system more 
or less identical to that of S. Konig built by the Bolinder 
firm of Stockholm, Sweden. The process to which I refer 
consists of briquetting the wood by pressure during the dis- 
tillation process. I wish to make a considerable installation 
here and would like to make a contract with an American 
firm if any are available.—INquiry No. 59. 

[The above inquiry comes from the director of an 
organization in Brazil having for its purpose the promo- 
tion of forest industries. The briquetting of charcoal is 
not done upon any large scale in the United States at the 
present time, the briquetting of coal in general having 
lagged considerably behind that of foreign countries, 
altho the consumption of coal briquettes during the last 
year showed a considerable increase over previous records. 
The only comparable American process to that described 
is, in the knowledge of the writer, that of the American 
Wood Reduction Co., Chicago. , In this: process, however, 
the sawdust or shavings ave .briquetted under great 
pressure as a preliminary oyeration and these round 
briquettes, which are very sotid, are then loaded into 
small cylindrical retorts of pérhdps 4 inches or 5 inches 
interior diameter or smaller and there subjected to what- 
ever distillation process is desired. Jf it be one of de- 
structive distillation the residual charcoal is recovered 
in the form of the original tablets, which are still very 
firm and solid. This process has been industrially per- 
feeted, but at the last information had not been com- 
mercially introduced. Inasmuch as this firm’s original 
and distinctive. method of pressing these briquettes is 
also applicable to the briquetting of metal scraps, filings 
and turnings’ of copper, zine, tin or almost any other 
metal they can thus be placed in a form where they can 
be again smelted without the great loss by burning that 
would otherwise result, This process as applied to 
metals has offered more immediate profit than the briquet- 
ting of charcoal and has thus up to this time received 
the greatest attention by the industrial engineers who 
are proprietors of this enterprise.—EDIToR. ] 





ECONOMICAL MATERIALS FOR WALLBOARD 
MANUFACTURE 


We are contemplating some experiments in the line of a 
fairly thick wallboard formed by pressure, not laminated. 
We believe we could thus utilize waste fibrous materials 
that can not now be economically used in the manufacture 
of paper. If we used not only pressure but a small per- 
centage of adhesive as well we might even be able to use 
waste that has no fiber strength at all, as, for instance, 
sawdust ete. 

Have you a record of the waste wood materials and their 
approximate cost that might be procured? We are also 
taking this matter up with the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis.—Inquiry No. 89. 

[The above inquiry is from a concern that is manu- 
facturing wallboard from a process differing from that 
above described and is competing for its materials with 
the paper making industry. It would undoubtedly be 
possible for it, however, to develop the manufacture of 
the wallboard from materials that are not well adapted 
to the manufacture of ordinary paper. There are many 
varieties of wood in the United States that are not well 
adapted for the manufacture of either newsprint or 
higher grades of paper, either because they do not have 
the requisite quality of fiber or because a paper of suffi- 
cient whiteness can be produced from them either with 
considerable difficulty or not at all as a practical measure. 
The question of color is, of course, comparatively unim- 
portant in wall board. 

There are also various bark fibers that would be utiliz- 
able for this purpose, and particularly spent hemlock 
tanbark. The above reference to sawdust evidently re- 
fers to the short sawdust that is produced by cross-cut- 
ting. The long, stringy sawdust produced by ripping, 
and particularly that kind of sawdust produced at saw- 
mills, would undoubtedly be found an excellent material 
for wallboard. In the manufacture of paper it is neces- 
sary to digest the material until it can be separated into 
its individual fibers, and in this process there is a waste 
of nearly or quite 50 percent where sawdust is utilized, 
because so many of the fibers are cooked too much and. 
are lost in the washing water. In the manufacture of 
wallboard, however, it would be necessary to carry the 
preparation only to a medium point where the resultant 
fibers were each composed of a union of several of the 
individual wood fibers. One of the paper making jour- 
nals recently described a new process where this result 
was accomplished at a cost much cheaper than that inci- 
dent to the production of standard wood pulp. 

The above are only general observations on the sub- 
ject, The Forest Products Laboratory will undoubtedly 
be able to furnish much more definite information along 
this line because of the wealth of research material that 
it has in its files, much of which has never been published 
in any form.—EbDITor. } 
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The volume of general business continues greater than 
is usual at this period, altho the amount transacted is not 
so large as a month ago. The spring wholesale trade re- 
mains large, but retail merchants are held up somewhat 
by the backward spring and lack of stock due to the poor 
transportation facilities. Collections are not so easy to 
make as thirty days ago, altho they are far from being 
poor, running from ‘‘fair’’ to ‘‘good’’ thruout the coun- 
try. During the week the wholesale prices of some food- 
stuffs receded slightly, but the trend of the general mar- 
ket was upward. Recent heavy shipments of gold from 
Europe have had a tendency to hold down interest rates 
and the New York money market is easier even for dis- 
tant maturities. Building permits just announced for 
February showed a decrease of 5 percent when compared 
with the same month in 1916, but this was largely due to 
shortage of materials and labor, inclement weather, em- 
bargoes and the like, and is not attributable to any real 
slackening in the building demand. A very interesting 
announcement of the week was that the exports from the 
port of New York for February totaled $223,464,000, as 
compared to $224,934,000 in February, 1916, and very 
nearly equaled the value of exports for January. This 
indicates that the export business of the country is not 
tied up nearly as much by the unrestricted submarine 
warfare as is popularly supposed. A feature of the ex- 
port figures was that the value showed an increase each 
week over the preceding week, excepting the first week. 
Iron, steel and Portland cement as well as other building 
material competitors of wood are steadily increasing in 
price and diminishing in visible supply. Developments in 
the shipbuilding industry are of great significance, indi- 
eating as they do an increasing use of wood in vessel 
construction. The heads of large shipbuilding firms spent 
some time in Washington this week in consultation with 
the Government Shipping Board going over plans to 
speed up the building of yessels. One of the most promis- 
ing plans to accomplish tis is to increase and standardize 
the building of wooden wesscls, especially large wooden 
freighters of from 3,500-io 4,000 tons deadweight, and 
the Government will do all in its power to push this 
branch of the industry. The Government also will build 
a number of small torpedo boats of wood after the model 
built for the Russian Government. 

* * * 


It is early to make any definite assertions regarding the 
crops for the year, but the report of the Government on 
the amount of wheat planted is pertinent. This report 
shows that 40,090,000 acres were 
planted in winter wheat, or 5,260,000 
acres more than was harvested last 
summer. In some sections the plant 
has been damaged by an unfavorable winter but in the 
main seems to be in fair shape. If the normal amount 
of spring wheat is planted the total acreage should be 
about 59,000,000 acres, or practically the same as for 
1915. Farm reserves of wheat are placed at 101,500,000 
bushels and the total, considering the amounts in eleva- 
tors ete., is placed at 235,895,000 bushels by the Gov- 
ernment. Last year at this time the Government esti- 
mated 462,582,000 bushels as the size of the reserve. 
This means that the supply on hand is little in excess of 
the actual needs of the country and that the demand will 
be keen for the new crop, with attendant high prices. 
The market for cotton is constantly widening, one in- 
stance of which is that during 1916 the exports of cotton 
cloth to South America, Mexico and Canada increased 
216,357,593 yards. Planting of all sorts is active in the 
South, altho the shortage of labor is felt. 

+ * * 


CROP 
OUTLOOK 


The car situation has not improved as far as the lum- 
ber industry is concerned. If there has been any change 
at all it has been an unfavorable one. Railroad officials 

are getting more and more voluminous 
CAR in promises for relief ‘‘in a few 
CONDITIONS weeks,’’ but the facts speak for them- 

selves. Shipments from the Inland 
Empire, the West Coast and the South all showed de- 
creases as compared with the previous week and in all 
three districts reached the lowest level since the first of 
the year. Embargoes are just as troublesome and nu- 
merous as ever and no actual relief is in sight. Some of 
the far eastern centers that last week reported a slight 
improvement in the situation this week report conditions 
as bad as ever. One is inclined to wonder if the reputed 
improvement of last week was not founded on ‘‘prom- 
ises’’ and not actualities. The establishment of a special 
lumber conference committee at Norfolk, Va., by the rail- 
roads is of great interest, for the plan seems to promise 
better results than any other undertaken. This commit- 
tee will issue permits for shipment of carload lots of 
lumber to embargoed destinations each day, the number 
of cars being determined by the number that the railroads 
know that they can handle. It centralizes the handling of 
traffic and seems to provide for the maximum amount of 
codperation of carrier, shipper and consignee. Added to 
the confusion is the threat of the four brotherhoods of 
railroad employees to call a general strike in the East on 
Monday, this to be extended to other sections unless 
the railroads comply with the employees’ demands. 

Sd * * 

Interest still centers very largely in the English 
export situation. The attitude of the Government is 
not quite plain, but seems to be favorable toward the 
importation of softwood. An official 
Government statement says: ‘‘In 
present circumstances the Govern- 
ment has-no desire to restrict or dis- 
courage the importation of softwood or timber. But it 
is necessary that a license should be obtained before 
foreign softwood (other than pitprops) is purchased 
by a British merchant, whether from a foreign shipper 
or a shipper’s agent. * * * These licenses will, in 
present circumstances, be granted freely. * * * 


EXPORT 
SITUATION 


REVIEW OF CURRENT LUMBER TRADE CONDITIONS 


Shippers’ agents who import softwood for sale in the 
United Kingdom will, if they so desire, be granted 
a ‘Shippers’ Agent’s License for Sale.’ A separate 
license must be taken out for each contract.’’ This 
sounds very promising, but the meaning is left some- 
what in doubt by the statement of Premier Lloyd 
George a couple of days later, in outlining the latest 
Government plans to conserve the amount of tonnage 
available, that ‘‘timber imports will be the first to be 
attacked.’’ The English Board of Trade is understood 
to offer no objections to the importation of timber from 
Canada when sailing vessels are used, altho requesting 
notification of the charters. There is an increasing 
agitation in England over the exhaustion of some hard- 
wood stocks and pressure is being brought to bear to 
lessen the difficulty in getting licenses for import. The 
demand for export timber continues fair thruout the 
southern pine territory and also on the Pacific coast. 
The volume of business transacted on the Atlantic 
coast showed a falling off in the total shipments. 
Prices remain steady and the indications are of a 
moderate demand in all sections thruout March. 
* * * 

It is almost impossible to find a single item on the 
hardwood list that is in poor demand and every indica- 
tion is of an increase in the consumption. Prices are 
very firm, with an upward tendency. The fact is that 

the prices are revised so rapidly 
HARDWOODS that it is very difficult to keep track 
5 of them, and at present there is no 
indication of any change in the situation. A feature 
of the trade is the growing demand from the Pacific 
coast, largely attributable to increase in wooden ship 
building. Oak is in great demand and small mills 
cutting native oak in Oregon are enjoying an excel- 
lent business. { Furniture factories are experiencing a 
great demand for furniture, both at home and in for- 
eign countries. The Government is to undertake an 
investigation of South American markets for United 
States furniture and it is declared that this field is a 
very promising one.} The sash and door business is 
beginning to increase and such factories are buying 
large quantities of all species of wood. Red gum FAS 
is in special demand and the price increased $4 in 
the New York district this week. In the South in- 
clement weather continues to restrict production 
greatly. In the eastern manufacturing centers there 
is really a shortage of many species of hardwoods and 
the demand increases steadily. In the northern pro- 
ducing sections large quantities of logs are banked, 
but millmen express fear that the shortage of cars 
will keep many mills from operating to capacity where 
logs are transported to the mills by the railroads. 

* * * 

The volume of orders booked for the week in the 
southern yellow pine territory showed a slight in- 
crease for the first time in three weeks, at firm prices, 
which have a tendency to rise on the 


SOUTHERN items most in demand or that are 
YELLOW held in small quantities by manu- 
PINE faeturers. The volume of orders 


booked, it should be remembered, 
does not indicate the real demand but shows what the 
manufacturers are willing to accept. Despite the in- 
crease in orders booked shipments showed a further 
falling off during the week, as did production. Reports 
from 148 mills place orders booked at 101,974,600 feet, 
shipments at 77,687,750 feet and production at 79,909,- 
206 feet. Normal production for this group of mills 
is about 99,500,000 feet, so both production and ship- 
ments were well below normal, while orders slightly 
exceeded the normal base. This means, of course, that 
the total of orders on hand awaiting rush shipments 
increased and pretty well precludes the possibility of 
a change in the price tendency. Retail buying is in- 
creasing in volume, particularly in the sections of the 
country having the warmest weather. Retailers report 
that altho manufacturers’ stocks are fairly large as- 
sortments of grades and lengths are badly broken, so 
much spreading of orders is necessary to round out 
badly broken retail stocks. A feature of the market 
is the increasing demand for ship construction lumber, 
and the prospects for a still further increase in this 
demand are certain. Every week sees a new record 
made in the volume of unshipped orders on hand, which 
now total about 730,000,000 feet, an increase of over 
24,000,000 feet over that of the preceding week, and as 
there appears to be no relief in sight so far as the car 
shortage is concerned it is not unlikely that manufac- 
turers will begin to refuse future business before long. 

* * * 


Careful study of the Pacific coast market is neces- 
sary before arriving at conclusions. The volume of 
orders received by the fir mills showed a considerable 

drop, but a careful investigation 
DOUGLAS FIR, shows that this is the result of many 
REDWOOD, of the larger manufacturers with- 
CEDAR drawing from the market and not be- 
cause of any lessening in the de- 
mand. For this reason figures of cut, shipments and 
orders do not reflect the true relation of these market 
factors. Manufacturers announce that the policy of 
refusing orders will be followed until some relief from 
the car shortage is experienced. Prices are very firm 
and in certain districts exhibit a tendency to rise. 
Shipments by rail amounted. to 1,270 cars from 130 
mills, or about 1,000 cars less-than normal shipments 
call for. New rail business booked amounted to 1,685 
cars, or slightly less than for the preceding week. The 
actual cut of the 130: mills was only 64,415,825 feet, 
or about 27 percent less than normal production. Or- 
ders booked, including rail, cargo. and local, amounted 
to 62,933,496, or slightly less than the actual produc- 
tion. All shipments totaled 52,386,529 feet, with the 


result that the balance of unshipped orders as well as 
stock on hand increased during the. week.. The size 
of the order files at the mills may be judged from the 
fact that for the 130 mills the total of orders on hand 
ealls for 543,681,251 feet. Of this amount 424,050,000 
feet is for rail delivery, 63,753,221 domestic coastwise 
delivery, and 55,878,030 is for export. The Atlantic 


coast is especially suffering from a want of Pacific coast ° 


woods, but until it is possible to obtain bottoms for 
delivery by way of the Panama Canal it seems prob- 
able that the business will be limited, for it is almost 
impossible to get cars thru to far eastern destinations. 
Cedar lumber sells well and there is an especially good 
demand for cedar bevel siding in the Montana district. 
Cedar logs are somewhat scarce and are eagerly bought 
by the manufacturers. The redwood manufacturers 
continue to enjoy an unusually heavy demand for all 
grades of redwood lumber. Redwood prices are firm 
and it is reported that a new list will be issued before 
long, marking up a further increase. An encouraging 
feature of the market is some slight improvement in 
the Australian demand, but the lack of bottoms may 
well nullify this. For some reason the redwood mills 
seem to be obtaining a somewhat better supply of cars 
than the northern mills and also shipments are coming 
thru to the middle West in a little better time. 


* * * 

While the volume of large orders received by the 
manufacturers of North Carolina pine was probably 
slightly less than for the preceding week it does not 
mean that the market was slow. 


NORTH Manufacturers are well loaded up 
CAROLINA with orders and are getting decid- 
PINE, edly chary of accepting new business 
SPRUCE so long as the transportation condi- 


tions do not show any improvement. 
It is reported that last week a carload of flooring was 
shipped by express from Norfolk to a point in Mary- 
land because of urgent demand from a large retailer. 
It is certain that buyers are substituting North Caro- 
lina pine for other woods manufactured in more dis- 
tant sections wherever the substitution can be made. 
Spruce manufacturers of Maine and the north Atlantic 
coast are experiencing an unusually strong demand 
and, as is the case with North Carolina pine, the mar- 
ket is very firm, with an upward tendeney. The box 
shook market is especially strong and the demand is 
of unprecedented proportions. The demand for clear 
spruce for export holds up very well from all sections. 

* * * 

In common with all other manufacturing districts 
the pine manufacturers located in the Inland Empire, 
Oregon and California were greatly disappointed in 

the number of cars possible to ob- 
WESTERN tain from the railroads and as a re- 
PINES sult shipments were still further 
curtailed. In fact, this group of 
manufacturers, to judge by the shipments, suffered 
more from the car shortage than any other group. 
Production was very much limited and considerably 
below even the low level of shipments. Orders re- 
ceived largely exceeded shipments and were at about 
the same level as the preceding week. Reports from 
twenty-five mills indicate orders received as being 
12,655,000 feet, shipments 8,362,213 feet and produc- 
tion 5,664,757 feet. The figures are probably repre- 
sentative of the entire territory. The Western Pine 
Manufacturers’ Association has just issued figures of 
shipments to different States for 1916. It is signifi- 
cant that Montana took slightly over 23 percent of the 
total and that for January, 1917, the same State took 
slightly more than 26 percent of the total shipments of 
the month. The spring demand from Montana prom- 
ises to be exceptionally heavy. Inquiries are numerous 
and the volume of orders booked thruout the pine ter- 
ritory would be greatly increased if shippers could 
assure anything like prompt delivery. Prices are firm. 

* * * 

Demand for white pine from all the manufacturing 
sections is still as great as ever and the market was 
never firmer in its history. With the coming of spring 

the demand is increasing in the 
WHITE PINE,  castern parts of the country and the 
CYPRESS, only complaint that is heard is that 
HEMLOCK it is impossible to get shipments 
thru from the West or from the North 
in anything like the desired volume. Prices advanced $2 
a thousand on some items in the New York district 
this week. Where dealers are absolutely unable to get 
the required amount of white pine they are turning 
to cypress, or vice versa. The two markets are in the 
same condition and stocks of both woods are rather 
badly broken at all fundamental sources of supply. 
Hemlock is another wood that is enjoying a very lively 
demand at firm prices. Lists of mills cutting hemlock 
in Pennsylvania and neighboring States advanced the 
price $1 this week and seem to be able to get more orders 
than can be shipped under present conditions. 

* * * 

The shingle market is in a very strong position and 
demand exceeds the supply in many sections. Stocks 
of cypress shingles in the hands of manufacturers are 
especially low, as indicated by the 
fact that some southern retailers 
that ordinarily handle the cypress 
article have asked for quotations on 
red cedar shingles from the Coast. The prices obtain- 
able vary from day to day, but exhibit a constant 
upward tendency. Supplies of white cedar shingles 
are inadequate to the demand, which has greatly in- 
creased over the normal because of inability of many 
retailers to secure the usual shipments. from the Pacific 
coast. Well manufactured, dry lath of all kinds are 
in much request and prices are firm. 
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AMERICAN INDUSTRY, FINANCE AND TRADE 


In the intense interest of the American people in the 
international situation two developments of the last 
week have been passed over without being given the 
consideration their importance deserves. One is the 
Federal Reserve Board’s explanation of its attitude 
with reference to the purchase by banks of foreign 
governmental short term loans or obligations. The 
other is the railroad situation. 

Both of these bear directly upon.the international 
situation, but because they are incident to rather than 
paramount to the question of our evtrance into the 
war they have not been as carefully considered as 
would have been the case had our own international 
status not been in the balance. 

It is obvious that business can not continue pros- 
perous, or our industrial activity proceed on the present 
high speed basis, if our means of transportation is 
suddenly to be curtailed. Any serious interference 
with the operation of our railroads thru a strike means 
industrial paralysis in this country. In event of 
war Government has ample authority and power to 
operate the railroads and to impress men into service, 
if necessary, for its own preservation. In other words, 
a strike would not for one moment be permitted to 
jeopardize the nation in time of war, because it is 
essential that supplies be carried to the various centers, 
and that troops be transported. 

So far the only feature that seems to have been 
seriously considered in connection with the possibility 
of a strike is its effect in event of war. The paralysis 
to our industrial activity, which a strike would cause 
even tho we are able to avoid actual war, is far more 
worthy of consideration, because no element of patri- 
otism enters into this as would be the case in event of 
war and yet the effect on the business of the country 
would be disastrous. There have been ample illustra- 
tions of what the effect of any interference with our 
transportation systems would be in the freight con- 
gestion experienced from time to time in last few 
months in the territory east of the Mississippi River. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, that some means of 
avoiding a general railroad strike will be found that 
will be equitable to all concerned. The railroads them- 
selves are confronted with a serious problem; the gradual 
increase in wages and consequent operating cost is 
eating into the margin of profit on railway investments 
to such an extent that the average return is being re- 
duced to a point that fails to attract fresh capital. 
On the other hand, the opposition of the shipper is 
strongly arrayed against any increases in freight rates, 
so that the railroad manager is held firmly between 
these two fixed conditions. In the past, this has forced 
economies in operation that have been beneficial, but 
there is a limit to the saving that can be accomplished 
in this way. The problem confronting the railroad 
manager in this country is not easy of solution unless 
labor and the shipper realize that some concession 
must be made and agree upon a compromise. 

There is another factor, of course, that has entered 


into the problem, and that is the attitude of State and 
Government. State legislation and governmental regu- 
lation in the direction of safety and health have added 
to the cost of operation materially. In addition to this, 
there is the element of taxation, which is steadily be- 
coming a heavier burden to all forms of corporate 
endeavor. The prospective war is certain to add to 
this burden, in some form or other, so that the wel- 
fare of the railroads is not only becoming a live but 
a very complicated and important issue in the general 
business situation. 

The Federal Reserve announcement relative to for- 
eign investments is of great importance because of 
its bearing upon the future rather than upon the pres- 
ent. It has been pointed out in these articles that it is 
essential that we fortify ourselves with short term 
foreign obligations if we would protect our stock of 
gold that underlies our domestic credit structure. In 
November the Federal Reserve Board warned the banks 
against investing further in short time foreign Govern- 
ment obligations. The immediate effect of this was 
the withdrawal by J. P. Morgan & Co. of the British 
treasury short term loan, which at its inception was 
to be restricted to some $50,000,000 but in course of 
time would be much larger. 

The chief element of strength in that method of 
financing our foreign trade was in the expectation 
that there would be created in this country an inter- 
national bill market where these loans, pending their 
maturity, could be bought and sold. This would afford 
the American banks a market in which they could sell 
foreign governmental short term loans, should occasion 
call for such conversion, before they matured. 

Ever since that warning, which seriously depressed 
foreign governmental bonds on the market, the Federal 
Reserve Board has been endeavoring to overcome the 
effect on the general investment market. That the 
Federal Reserve Board had no desire to check the in- 
vestment in these foreign governmental loans by Amer- 
ican investors is quite probable. What it sought to do 
was to cause the banks to proceed with caution at a 
time when they were well loaned up, but the Federal 
Reserve Board in its warning was a little too broad, 
and hence too broad an interpretation was put upon it. 
In the recent statement the board’s position was’ suffi- 
ciently definite to stimulate the market for foreign 
and municipal bonds. The reason for the reversal of 
the warning issued last November is not wholly known; 
it may have some connection with the present atti- 
tude of this country to war itself, or it may arise 
from the efforts of American bankers to convince mem- 
bers of the board that the former warning was a mis- 
take. It will be recalled that last November President 
Wilson was trying to bring about peace and worked 
in harmony with Berlin in that matter. Since then the 
Berlin attitude toward President Wilson has changed. 

It matters not, however, why the board swung around 
to a more favorable attitude toward foreign investment, 
so long as we are able to utilize the gold that is coming 


in in such a way as not to create undue inflation, and to 
enable us to protect our holdings when Europe finds it 
necessary to bid for the precious metal at a very heavy 
premium. Since the November warning we have added 
between $400,000,000 and $500,000,000 of gold to our 
stock. England contributed thru Canada in the closing 
months of the year four or five times the amount of the 
short timed treasury bills it had proposed to issue. Our 
greatest difficulty, however, has been to prevent this 
trom going into our banking system, where, because of 
the necessity of employing it, it might have contributed 
to an inflation in credits to the extent of four or five 
times the volume of gold received. 

Fortunately the Federal Reserve Bank has been able to 
absorb most of the gold received in the last month and 
to accomplish it without inflation in credits. It has been 
able, therefore, to strengthen the reserve position of the 
country materially and it is reassuring to know that should 
oceasion rise there could be added, without any addi- 
tional legislation or building up of reserves, an addi- 
tional note circulation of nearly $1,000,000,000. In the 
1914 stringency that followed the outbreak of the war 
and the interruption of our international exchange sys- 
tem the emergency currency actually called into use under 
the Aldrich-Vreeland law did not amount to one-fourth 
of the volume that is now available under the: Federal 
Reserve Act with our present gold reserves. 

Thus it will be seen that we are well fortified to protect 
business and our credit structure, provided, of course, 
there is not a considerable withdrawal of gold from our 
shores. Should the London market thru any changed 
condition find itself in a position to draw on us for gold 
the fact that we have in our banks and among our in- 
vestors short time obligations of the British Government 
puts us in a position to protect our gold stock, because we 
can offset the foreign demand for gold with maturing ob- 
ligations that the British owe us, until we can readjust 
ourselves to new conditions thru an orderly contraction 
of credit. 

Nor is such a sudden change in our position impossible 
when we consider the probability that this country will be 
called upon within the next year or two to make lavish 
expenditures for munitions, armaments, ships of various 
kinds and other equipments, for military and naval pur- 
poses. While this means a tremendous stimulus to our 
industrial activity at home it may also mean a decidedly 
changed situation with reference to our international ex- 
changes and trade. We too must buy from neutrals, and 
in such abnormal times it is difficult to foresee just what 
will take place in the various lines of trade. 

The naval problem calling for the construction of a 
very large number of small crafts constructed of wood 
will be a factor in the lumber situation. The equipment 
and arming of these vessels that are to form the mosquito 
fleet to be used against the submarines will tax an already 
active and already overburdened steel industry, while 
various other lines of industry will find fresh interest in 
the demand growing out of our preparation for national 
defense. 





MINIATURE SURVEY OF THE NEWS OF THE 


DOMESTIC 


A tornado swept over central Indiana on March 11, killing 
21 persons at New Castle and 14 others in nearby towns. 
The total number of injured is more than 200, some of 
whom are probably fatally hurt. The damage is figured at 
well over $1,000,000 in New Castle and many thousand 
dollars in Wayne County. More than 300 homes at New 
Castle were wrecked. 


An alliance to be formed by the Brazilian Red Cross with 
the American Red Cross has been proposed by the head of 
the Brazilian organization. It is explained in the offer 
that under such an alliance the Brazilian Red Cross would 
turn over its personal and other resources for American 
use, in case the United States goes to war. 


Twenty-five thousand citizens of Milwaukee signed a peti- 
tion proclaiming steadfast allegiance to the flag and_pro- 
testing against the assertion that Milwaukee is the home 
of other than patriots. 


Japan has dispatched her former vice minister of finance 
to this country in search of American capital to codperate 
with Japanese in the work of developing China. The object 
is to organize a joint trust company of American and Japan- 
ese capital. 


A general tie-up of the railroads of the country seems im- 
minent if the 8-hour day concession is not granted. 


Complete arrangements made by the railroad brother- 
hoods for a nation-wide strike in event their demands are 
refused by the railroad managers were ratified in St. 
Louis and Washington at conferences of representatives 
of the unions in the southeastern and southwestern terri- 
tories. Leaders of all the brotherhoods have pledged not 
to strike in the event of war. 


Washington 


The American merchant marine has made a net gain of 
351,114 gross tons thru transfers of registry since the Euro- 
pean war began, altho on the same account it has sustained 
a net loss of 201 vessels. 


The first complete tabulation of official figures of bellig- 
erents of European war’s huge toll shows that 10,000,000 
men were killed, wounded, captured or missing; 4.500,000 
dead and the balance wounded or missing. Russia is the 
heaviest loser, 


Secretary of the Navy Daniels has issued a request to all 


newspapers and news agencies to forgo publication of steam- 


ship movements or of methods of defense now being under- 
taken. The strictest censorship is being maintained as to 
the whereabouts of the Navy. 


Formal notice that American ships traversing the Ger- 
man submarine zone are to carry ‘armed guard for the 
protection of the vessel and the lives of the persons on 
board” was sent by the State Department to embassies and 
legations of all foreign governments in Washington. 


Preliminary reports to the Treasury Department from 
every section of the country since March 1 indicate that 
the Government will collect $300,000,000 in income taxes. 
In all the internal revenue receipts *are expected to exceed 
$700,000,000, an increase of nearly $200,000,000. 


Retail food prices advanced 19 percent during the year 
ended Jan. 15. 





German-American Crisis 


By a vote of 76 to 3 the United States Senate adopted a 
cloture rule, making impossible the filibustering of important 
measures, such as the filibustering of the armed ships meas- 
ure last week. On March 9 President Wilson issued instruc- 
tions to the Navy Department to arm American merchant- 
men. At the same time the President issued a proclama- 
tion calling Congress into extra session. Congress will re- 
assemble April 16, when the President will appear before it, 
outline his plan for the protection of American Commerce 
and ask for an immediate appropriation of $100,000,000 to 
pay all expenses arising out of the defense of American mer- 
chant ships. Fresh evidence of German plotting on Ameri- 
ean soil is piling up daily. In addition to the proposed alli- 
ance with Mexico and Japan, a far-reaching propaganda 
thruout Central and South America against this country has 
been unearthed. It is said that President Wilson is with- 
holding considerable information as to German intrigue, fear- 
ing its effect on the temper of the nation. German sub- 
marines are believed to be in close proximity to the United 
States and the Panama Canal, prepared to bring to Ameri- 
‘an waters the reign of terror which exists about England 
and the Mediterranean Sea. In short, President Wilson has 
obtained evidence that shows that Germany intends to make 
war upon the United States, if that be necessary to force a 
German peace in Europe. A mass meeting of 4.000 persons 
representing the German element gathered in Carnegie Hall, 
New York, cheering for Germany, and declaring they would 
arm against the United States. United States Secret Service 
agents are active and a number of arrests of German spies 
have been made, among them the arrest of the perpetrator 
of the most recent blowing up of munition works in the East. 
A German plot to unite Colombia and Venezuela in a joint 
attack upon the United States has been unearthed, as has a 
plot to blow up the Philadelphia navy yard, where a quan- 
tity of explosives sufficient to blow up every ship and the 
entire yard has been discovered. One of the most important 
discoveries of spy activity within the last few days was the 
cutting of the telegraph wires of the Pennsylvania railroad, 
with a view to crippling communication, it is believed, in 
the case of emergency. Count von Bernstorff, former Ger- 
man ambassador to the United States, upon being inter- 
viewed after landing at Christiania, Norway, disclaimed any 
knowledge of Germany’s effort to make an alliance with 
Mexico. It has become known that the administration is 
preparing a White Book, setting forth all of the evidence 
of German plotting against the United States, chiefly in the 
Latin-American countries, and of the activities of German 
agents in inciting acts of violence on American soil. These 
documents are to be published in the event that relations 
with Germany take a more serious turn. An unprecedented 
exodus of Germans from the United States into Mexico is 
taking place, the number baving increased very materially 
since the severance of diplomatic relations between Germany 
and this country. One hundred and ten Germans from 
Chicago alone left for Mexico in one week. It is defi- 
nitely known now that the U. S. geamen of the steamer 
Yarrowdale held as hostages in Germany have been released 
and are on their way home. They experienced great priva- 
tion and were singled out from all other prisoners for in- 
dignities from their guard. It is feared that the sinking 
of the Belgian relief ship Storstadt, not in the socalled war 
zone and without warning, marks the beginning of a cam- 
paign by Germany to stop the Belgian relief work. Federal 
agents investigating the Philadelphia navy yard plot report 
that Captain Boy-ed, ex-attache of the German Embassy in 


WORLD FOR A WEEK 


Washington, who was handed his passports some time ago, 
has returned to the United States to direct German plotters. 
_ The startling discovery has been made during the inves- 
tigation of the Philadelphia navy yard plotters that 4 firm 
specializing on United States navy contracts and conse- 
quently having intimate knowledge of the details of Ameri- 
can naval construction is not an American concern, but a 
branch of one of the largest German marine engineering 
companies located at Hamburg. In a conference of labor 
leaders representing 3,000,000 American workers, organized 
labor offered its service to the country if the United States 
should be drawn into war. At a meeting of the Florida 
naval militia R. M. Thompson, former naval officer and presi- 
dent of the Naval Academy Association of New York, said 
he had “positive information that a German submarine is 
lurking off the coast of Florida,” waiting for the overt act 
precipitating war with Germany to begin destruction of 
American commerce. The order to arm American merchant- 
men includes the arming otf ships carrying munitions or 
any other contraband. The State Department bas received 
information tending to establish the opinion that General 
Obregon and a clique of politicians who surround Carranza 
actually have entered into an agreement with German agents 
whereby they have qualifiedly given promises that they will 
consider the Zimmerman proposals for an alliance between 
Germany and Mexico in event of trouble between the United 
States and Germany. A flat statement of Mexico’s position 
in the matter has been demanded. 

_The War Department has ordered the New York Na- 
tional Guard to be prepared for quick mobilization. It 
was not stated when the guard would be needed, but it is 
considered essential that all regiments should be in readi- 
ness. 

Confidential diplomatic reports from the representatives 
of a neutral government 1n Mexico passing thru here on 
their way to Europe say the German bank in Mexico City 
and the German legation there are guiding virtually the 
entire financial and diplomatic affairs of Mexico. 


FOREIGN 


The British Government is negotiating for the purchase of 
the entire 1917 wheat crop of Canada. 


British forces have captured the ancient capital of Bag- 
dad. The fall of Bagdad rings the death knell of Teutonic- 
Turko victory in Asia, it is claimed. 

The German military administration in Belgium has begun 
systematically to requisition the trees thruout the country. 
The Germans are said to be taking the finest growths, prov- 
ince by province, and sending them to Germany. 

Count Ferdinand Zeppelin, creator of the famous German 
dirigibles named after him, died March §, aged 79. 

General Carranza has been elected president of Mexico by 
the largest vote ever granted to a candidate for the office in 
that country. 

It is reported that China has definitely severed diplomatic 
relations with Germany. 

Owing to much opposition in the French parliament the 
fali of the cabinet of the republic is imminent. 

From German sources comes report of a successful revo- 
lution in Russia, 

Bethmann-von Hollweg, the German Imperial Chan- 
cellor, has promised more power to the people in the 
handling of the nation’s affairs after the war. 
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ENGLISH INTERESTED IN ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Investigation Proves Its Attractiveness to Importers— 
Is Superior to Foreign Wood 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The Bureau of For- 
eign and Domestic Commerce has just made public the 
substance of a communication from an American lumber- 
man who conducted an investigation in England just 
prior to the war for the purpose of increasing the sale 
of Arkansas soft pine to dealers in that country. This 
species of yellow pine has been exported in small quanti- 
ties before, but the business has never reached large pro- 
portions because of the high freight rates from the mills 
to the seaports. It is now believed, however, that the 
superior quality of the Arkansas product when compared 
with that of European competitors will counterbalance 
this disadvantage in freight. The lumberman who made 
the investigation took samples of Arkansas soft pine 
with him and submitted them to various English lum- 
bermen and to car shops, and its excellent qualities were 
generally praised. 

Compared to the Baltic lumber used by the English 
the American wood is not only superior in texture of 
fibers, but it could also be delivered in the United King- 
dom at a lower price. Of course the cost of hardwoods 
in Europe is greater than that of the American wood 
which is suitable for many uses to which hardwoods are 
normally put in England. The investigator also learned 
that there is probably just as good an opening in Ger- 
many for this wood as there is in England. So far as 
the investigation shows only the upper grades are suit- 
able for export, but it is believed that these grades will 
command a very good price in Europe. The bureau will 
undertake carefully to investigate this market for Amer- 
oni wood when the European investigation is under- 
taken. 


PROFIT SHARING PLAN ADOPTED BY CANADIAN FIRM 


CHATHAM, ONT., March 10.—At the recent compli- 
mentary dinner given at the Hotel Glassford by Presi- 
dent W. A. Hadley, of the 8. Hadley Lumber Co. (Ltd.), 
to the officers and employees of the company the import- 
ant announcement was made, by the head of the firm, 
that a scheme of profit-sharing had been adopted for 
1917. Every employee 
whose services are up to 





the Finnish Sawmill Selling Union, to market the prod- 
uet of each mill under its own trademark, thereby 
enabling customers abroad to receive lumber branded in 
the same manner as previously. 

According to the reports received by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, large stocks have been 
accumulated in Finland to be sold immediately after 
the war. It is possible to do this because the recently 
organized selling union is financially strong enough to 
hold stocks until favorable conditions prevail, and the 
union thus helps to stabilize lumber prices and prevent 
sudden drops in the market. Another feature of the 
development in the Finnish lumber industry has been 
the amalgamation of the smaller manufacturers with 
the large companies. Recent reports intimate that 
English sawmills and forest interests valued at about 
$10,000,000 have been consolidated with a Finnish 
company. 

The area of the forests in Finland is estimated at 
52,000,000 acres, or about 65 percent of the area of the 
country. The exports of lumber products amounted to 
about $50,000,000 immediately before the war and are 
now reported to be 70 percent of the total exports. 
Similar selling organizations have recently been formed 
by the lumber exporters in the other north European 
countries, and some of these countries already have 
strong associations. 


MODERN WESTERN PLANT PUT INTO OPERATION 


Electrically Driven Thruout and Has Substantial 
Timber Supply—Is Officered by Capable Men 





SILVERTON, OrE., March 10.—Herewith is shown a pic- 
ture of the big Douglas fir sawmill plant of the Silver 
Falls Timber Co., just completed and put in operation 
here and which was described in detail in the March 3 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, on page 30. 

The plant is operated entirely by electricity, being 
equipped with a band saw, resaw and gang, a 10-inch 
edger, a small edger for resawed stock and a trimmer, and 
will turn out about 250,000 feet in ten hours. The plant 
will be operated night and day and will turn out 500,000 
feet of lumber every double shift. It is planned to 
manufacture annually about 100,000,000 feet, and, as the 
company’s holdings amount to about 3,000,000,000 feet, 


BUSINESS MEN ANSWER WAR SECRETARY'S CALL 


Committees Prepare to Co-operate in Furnishing 
Military Needs—Prominent Lumbermen Concerned 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The call of Secretary 
of War Baker for the codperation of business men in the 
purchasing of military supplies now authorized by law 
was met with admirable promptness by the committees 
of business men thru the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States. Secretary Baker is also president of the 
Council of National Defense. It will be the duty of the 
committees to assist the army district depot quarter- 
masters in the purchasing of necessary supplies. The 
business of organizing the committees was placed in the 
hands of Bascom Little, formerly president of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce, chairman of the committee 
on national defense of the national chamber. It was 
reported that so quick was the response made by busi- 
ness men that the committees were quickly completed. 
The work of these committees, declared Secretary Good- 
win, of the national chamber, would mean continuous 
codperation. The personnel of these committees, as an- 
nounced in the March issue of The Nation’s Business, 
is as follows: 

For New York City—Edward D. Page; Lucius R. East- 
man, jr., Hills Brothers Co.; Daniel P. Morse, Morse & 


Rogers; A. L. Salt; Henry R. Towne, president of Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing Co. 


For Chicago—H. B. Lyford, vice president of Hibbard-, 


Spencer-Bartlett Co.; Alfred Decker, Alfred Decker & Cohn ; 
Milton J. Florsheim, Florsheim Shoe Co.; William F. Hypes, 
Marshall Field & Co.; John MacMahon, vice president of 
Reid, Murdoch & Co. 

For Philadelphia, Pa.—Calvin M. Smyth, president of 
Young, Smyth, Field Co.; J. Howell Cummings, president of 
John B. Stetson Co.; Alva C. Dinkey, president of Midvale 
Steel Works; L. H. Kinnard, vice president of Bell Tele- 
phone Co. of Pennsylvania; Ely K. Selig, vice president of 
A. B. Kirschbaum Co. 

For St. Louis, Mo.—W. A. Layman, president of Wagner 
Electric Co.; Thomas R. Akin, president of Laclede Steel 
Co.; George M. Brown, president of General Roofing Co. ; 
John A. Bush, president ot Brown Shoe Co.; Warren God- 
dard, president of Goddard Grocery Co. 

For Boston, Mass.—James L. Richards, president of Con- 
solidated Gas Co.; Jacob F. Brown, Adams & Co.; Albert 
Greene Duncan, treasurer of Harmony Mills; Edward J. 
Frost, treasurer of William Filene’s Sons Co.; Charles H. 
Janes, president of Commonwealth Shoe & Leather Co. — 

For San Francisco, Cal.—Milton S. Esberg, vice president 
of M. A. Gunst Co.; R. I. 
Bentley, vice president and 





notch during the present 
year will share in the 
profits of the business, 
under a system whereby 
the wages paid will be 
capitalized, and he will 
share in the regular capi- 
tal stock in all profits, 
after the expenses of the 
business have been paid. 
The address was received 
with great enthusiasm. 
Other talks signalized 
the progress which the 
progressive lumber firm has 
made, especially those by 
Secretary-Treasurer M. R. 
Bogart, Superintendent 
Charles Blair and Auditor 
Harry Collins. An address 
that took up the question 
of codperation between 
the various departments was presented by George Martin, 
and a number of the employees joined in the ensuing dis- 
cussion. The entertainments were also of a high order, 
and the entire affair was voted a thoro success. It may 
be made an annual institution. More than fifty guests 
attended the dinner. 


OFFICERS RE-ELECTED AT ANNUAL MEETING 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., March 9.—The annual meeting of 
the stockholders and officers of the Rice & Lockwood 
Lumber Co. was held in the company’s offices in this city 
on Feb. 28. The company was organized in 1882 and 
incorporated under the State laws in 1884. From the 
beginning it has taken an active part in distributing 
lumber of all kinds thruout this section and at present 
maintains a New York office as well as the general offices 
in this city. At the annual meeting the following officers 
were reélected: President, Frank C. Rice; vice president, 
James W. Hubbard; treasurer, Walter F. Rice; secretary, 
Robert C. Pepper. The above with Julian A. Rice, who 
is manager of the New York office, compose the board of 
directors. 








FINNISH LUMBERMEN ORGANIZE EXPORT AGENCY 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Since the outbreak 
of the war the Finnish lumber industry has undergone a 
complete reorganization. The most important step has 
been to form the Finnish Sawmill Selling Union to 
handle export business, and the organization now sells 
for about 90 percent of the sawmills engaged in the 
export trade. Previous to the war, the lack of codper- 
ation between the mills caused generally unsatisfactory 
prices and small profits in the export trade, a condition 
that the new organization is expected entirely to elimi- 
nate. In the domestic markets each mill that is affiliated 
with the Finnish Sawmill Selling Union markets its 
products independently, so the combination has no 
effect upon the home trade so far as price setting is 
concerned. Its sole purpose is to sell the output of its 
members in foreign markets. 

For years one of the important features of the Finnish 
export trade has been the trademarking of lumber and 
special markets have been developed abroad for each 
brand. It is the intention of the selling organization, 








NEWLY COMPLETED PLANT OF THE SILVER FALLS TIMBER CO., AT SILVERTON, ORE. 


this rate of cutting means a thirty years’ timber supply 
for the mill. 

Logs are brought to the sawmill over the company’s 
own logging road, thirty miles long, which is equipped to 
handle 100,000,000 feet of logs annually. The Silver 
Falls Timber Co. expects to do an export as well as a rail 
business, transhipping over the Southern Pacific Co.’s 
dock at Portland to ocean-going vessels. 

Myron C. Woodard, of Portland, the secretary and 
manager of the company, came west to Portland eight 
years ago from Tower, Minn., where for some years he 
was manager of the business of the Tower Lumber Co., 
manufacturing white pine lumber. He has since been 
manager of the Westport Lumber Co., at Westport, Ore., 
on the Columbia River, and, since the organization of the 
Silver Falls Timber Co. several years ago, has been open- 
ing up its logging and building its railroad and plant. 
The other officers of the company are Jacob Mortenson, 
Oak Park, Ill., president; L. B. Menefee, Portland, Ore., 
vice president, and C. F. Latimer, Ashland, Wis., treasurer. 
All are experienced lumber manufacturers prominent in 
es enrs so the Silver Falls Timber Co. is in capable 

ands. 

The timber is largely yellow fir with about 10 percent of 
hemlock, and the lumber will go to the trade in the middle 
West, East, California and to export markets. 





RECOMMENDS DOUGLAS FIR FOR REFORESTATION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment fully realizes the need of reforesting the once 
timbered areas of that country, and has been conducting 
as extensive investigation into the sort of woods most 
suitable to use for that purpose. For a year Anton E. 
Smith, chief forester at Stavanger, has been conducting 
an investigation of American soft woods to determine the 
species most suitable for use in the reforestation of 
western Norway. 


He is now on his way back to Norway after spending 
considerable time in Oregon, Washington, British Colum- 
bia and Alaska. The climate of western Norway is very 
similar to that of the northern Pacific coast. Accordingly, 
Mr. Smith recommends Douglas fir for the reforestation 
work and believes that if it is planted in Norway it will 
attain merchantable size in about eighty years. 
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manager of California Pack- 
ing Corporation; F. Dohr- 
mann, jr., manager Dohr- 
mann Commercial Co.; C. F. 
Michaels, Langley & 
Michaels, wholesale drug- 
ists; I. O. Rhodes, purchas- 
ing agent of outhern 
Pacific Co. 

For New Orleans, La.— 
Leon C. Simon, vice presi- 
dent of Kohn, Weil & Co.; 
Ben C, Casanas, president of 
Merchants’ Coffee Co.; R. H. 
Downman, president of Na- 
tional Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association; A. M. Lock- 
ett, president of A. M. Lock- 
Albert Mackie, 
—. of Albert Mackie 
irocery Co. 

For Kansas City, Mo.— 
Fred L. Dickey, president of 
chamber of commerce; 
George S. Carkener, presi- 
dent of board of 
George R. Collett, vice presi- 
dent of Kansas City Stock 
Yards Co.; J. C. Lester, vice 
president of Ridenour-Baker 
Grocer Co.; Leon Smith, president of Smith-McCord-Towns- 
end Dry Goods Co. 

For Omaha, Neb.—W. D. Horsford, vice president of John 
Deere Plow Co.; Everett Buckingham, vice president and 
general manager of Union Stock Yards; J. Clarke Coit, pres- 
ident of Lee-Coit-Andreesen Hardware Co.; H. G. Hoel, 
sales manager of McCord-Bradley Co.; J. A. Sunderland, 
president of Sunderland Brothers Co. 

For Portland, Ore.—William D. Wheelwright, Chamber 
of Commerce Building; Henry J. Biddle; Henry L. Corbett ; 
R. D. Inman, Inman, Poulsen & Co.; Daniel Kern, Columbia 
Contract Co. ; 

For San Antonio, Tex.—Luther B. Clegg, president of San 
Antonio Printing Co.; Ernest M. Groos, manager of pur- 
chasing department of San Antonio Machine & Supply Co. ; 
Clinton B. Kearney, commissioner of streets; Albert Kron- 
kosky, vice president of San Antonio Drug Co.; W. B. 
Tuttle, vice president and general manager of San Antonio 
Gas & Electric Co. 


The first man of each group mentioned above has 
been designated chairman of the respective committee. 
Secretary Baker has been notified the committees are 
ready to begin work. 


HOW ONE FIRM SAFEGUARDS EMPLOYEES’ WELFARE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., March 12.—The spirit of codper- 
ation that nowadays dominates the relations between 
the employer and the employee often is expressed in 
tangible, expensive forms. Some big concerns have not 
only broken paths in this respect, but have suggested 
definite counsel to others, in prescribing for the gen- 
eral welfare and good spirit of their workmen. Among 
such firms is the American Pulley Co., of this city, manu- 
facturer of wrought steel belt and sash pulleys and 
pressed steel shapes. 

Appreciative of the financial returns which good care 
of its employees entails, this concern has erected a new 
building exclusively for the use of the workmen. The 
new structure occupies a central position among the 
plant buildings and therefore is reached with equal con- 
venience by all the employees. 

This building, which is designated No. 25, to dis- 
tinguish it from the many others operated by the - big 
firm, is subdivided into spacious, sunlit rooms used for 
purposes such as the examining and care of suddenly 
ill-stricken employees, for shower baths, rest and recre- 
ation purposes, lockers ete. There is also a large roof 
garden atop the building that affords the workers plenty 
of fresh air and unhampered view of the out-of-doors. 
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A handsomely printed deckle-edged brochure has just 
been issued by the firm, containing brief introductory 
matter and a number of photographs that show the 
different parts and purposes of the new building, and 
one of which also gives a good view of the extensive 
athletic grounds, where a baseball game by the workmen 
happens to be in progress. 

Such publications as this cannot but favorably impress 
even those firms or purchasing powers that would be 
interested primarily in the purely business aspects of 
the manufactory; for such a pleasant relationship be- 
tween employer and employee is always conducive to 
better, more enthusiastic work, and means therefore so 
much more to both producer and purchaser. 





BUFFALO LUMBERMEN GO TO MEETIN’ 


Invade the Billy Sunday Tabernacle: in Numbers—Are 
Active in the Services 


Burrauo, N. Y., March 13.—The Buffalo lumbermen, 
their employees and families, forming a body 1,600 
strong, invaded the Billy Sunday tabernacle here last 
Thursday night and gave the far-famed evangelist a 
rousing ‘‘howdy-do.’’ And to leave Billy Sunday some- 
thing to remember them by the delegation presented him 
with a 5-foot baseball bat bearing the inscription: ‘‘To 
Billy Sunday: You Knocked the Devil Out of the Box 
and Saved the Game for Buffalo. From the Buffalo 
Lumbermen, March 8, 1917.’’ 

The gigantic bat was a donation of John Jacobs, of 
the retail department of Montgomery Bros. & Co. It 
was made of ash, and was a fine piece of stick work, bear- 
ing a rosette and ribbons of the national colors. To Mrs. 
Ascher, one of the Sunday party, the lumbermen pre- 
sented a large bouquet of Kaster lilies. 


Homer Rodeheaver, of Mr. Sunday’s staff, weleomed 
the lumbermen, telling them that in his early days he had 
been a sawmill employee in eastern Tennessee. He called 
for the delegation’s favorite song, to which E. W. Goer- 
litz responded that the lumbermen had their own songs 
and would be pleased to sing them. Then, much to the 
pleasure of the 12,000 people present, were sung the fol- 
lowing, which were written by Carl Balliett and John F. 
Knox: 


BIDS ON LARGE ALASKAN ORDER ARE OPENED 


Lumbermen to Supply 11,000,000 Feet to Alaskan 
Railroad Commission—The Detailed Figures 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 10.—Sealed bids were opened 
March 10 in the offices of the purchasing agent at the 
Bell St. Dock in this city for specifications covering a 
total of approximately 11,000,000 feet of lumber for the 
Alaska Railroad Commission. There were nine bidders, 
but only five bids were for the total amount of the speci- 
fications. Some of the latter specified that their bids be 
considered on all or none, and it is not thought likely that 
bidders on only parts will receive any of the business. 
Considering the large amount of the order the bids were 
pretty close, and indicate an apparently stable lumber 
market. The principal bids were as follows: Dant & 
Russell, Portland, Ore., $182,977.94; J. M. Farrell, Seat- 
tle, $189,672.53; Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Everett, 
Wash,, $191,037.54; St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., $200,928.09; Charles R. McCormick & 
Co., Portland, Ore., $190,554.57. These bids indicate 
that the contract will be awarded to either Dant & Rus- 
sell, of Portland, or J. M. Farrell, of Seattle. While the 
latter’s bid is several thousand dollars higher than that 
of Dant & Russell, the fact*that Dant & Russell’s bid 
calls for delivery f. a. s. dock in Columbia and Willamette 
rivers, while Mr. Farrell’s bid specifies delivery on docks 
at Everett, Wash., the difference in transportation 
charges in favor of Puget Sound loading might overcome 
the difference in these bids. 





GRAYS HARBOR LUMBER PILED UP AWAITING CARS 


HoquiAM, WASH., March 9.—This illustration shows 
one of the biggest lumber yards in Hoquiam clogged up 
by the car shortage. Lumbermen estimate that 125,000,- 
000 feet of lumber is piled up at the various Grays 
Harbor mills awaiting cars, enough to require 5,000 
ears to move. Railroad records of the last week show 
that a total of about 250 cars, on all lines, was received 
on the harbor, including gondolas. No relief is in sight 
for the immediate present, the millmen say. 





Buildings with wooden shingle roofs we have. High 
winds we are subject to periodically and can not prevent; 
so it is against the loose firebrand that we must direct, our 
preventive efforts. The season of the year is now here 
when a general clean-up is the order of the day. A gen- 
eral clean-up is a good thing since good housekeeping, in- 
dividually and collectively, is one of the worse enemies to 
fire waste, yet we must not get careless in the use of the 
renovating agency—fire, else with our trash and rubbish we 
may also, destroy our home and our business, 

This communication is to give warning about open fires 
on windy days. Wait for a still day to burn your dead 
grass and the winter’s accumulation of rubbish, and, in no 
event, start open fires near buildings. Even a fire under 
the wash kettle in the yard on a windy day may destroy 
your town. When you are about to start an open fire on 
a windy day think of the danger of a conflagration and be- 
ware! 


ALLUVIAL LAND ASSOCIATION HARD AT WORK 


Distributes Data for Cut-over Areas of Four States— 
Intent on Community Building 








MEMPHIS, TENN., March 12.—The Southern Alluvial 
Land Association has begun the work of gathering, com- 
pilation and distributing helpful information for those 
who are desirous of investing in ecut-over lands in 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

V. H. Schoffelmayer, field secretary, is visiting the big 
estate of the Herget Plantation Co., Jonesboro, Ark., 
consisting of 12,000 acres, making such investigations 
as will be helpful to ‘the officials of the association in 
attracting settlers to these lands. The association plans 
to start an active publicity campaign as soon as the 
membership is large enough. Five new members have 
been received during the last few days, as follows: 
Herget Plantation Co., Jonesboro, Ark.; Penrod, Jurden 
& McCowen (Inc.), Memphis, Tenn., and Helena, Ark.; 
R, J. Hackney, of Brown & Hackney (Inc.),, Memphis, 
Tenn., and Little Rock, Ark.; the Anderson-Tully Co., 
Memphis, and C. S. Gladden, also of Memphis. 

Lumbermen are awake to the possibilities of these 
properties and are engaging in farming, stock raising and 
other activities of an agricultural character with con- 
siderable profit to themselves. Banking interests, too, 
are watching developments 





Good-bye, Booze 


[Tune: Good-bye, Girls, I’m 
Thru.) 

r00d-bye, booze, I’m thru. 

When ged Sunday came 

I heard him talk of you, 

And nearly died of shame. 

I’ve quit intoxication ; 

I'm thru with dissipation, 

And to ginger ale I’m true. 

Good-bye, booze ; good-bye, 
stews ; 

Good-bye, booze, I’m thru. 





tood-bye, booze, I’m thru. 

I say good-bye to you. 

Billy Sunday, he’s the man, 
Just beat him if you can. 
He knocked your calculation 
To ruin every nation. 

Our hats off to you, Bill. 
Good-bye, booze ; good-bye, 


stews ; 
Good-bye, booze, I’m thru. 


The Tabernacle 
[Tune: ‘Tipperary.] 


Take a trip to the tabernacle, 
To the temple of wood. 

Take a trip to the tabernacle, 
For it’s bound to do you 


ood. 

- Hit the trail down to Billy Sunday; 
Shake him by the hand. 
If you do, you never will be sorry 
That you took your stand. 

The lumbermen joined in the chorus of ‘‘ The Brewer’s 
Big Horses,’’ and swelled the volume of sound with a 
steam whistle and a lumberyard bell that they brought 
along for the occasion. 

Mr. Sunday said that the lumbermen were a fine body 
of men wherever he had met them. He referred particu- 
larly to his friends, Edward Hines, the Weyerhaeusers 
and R. A. Long. He said that the lumbermen had al- 
ways been generous in making prices, and sometimes 
more than generous in quoting on lumber for building 
the different tabernacles in which he had preached. The 
finest tabernacle of all had been the one at Bellingham, 
Wash. It was built of red cedar, and sawdust of this 
lumber by the carload was provided to keep the floor 
clean and well covered, to the depth of six inches. 

Almost every lumber yard and office in the city was 
represented in the delegation, business having been sus- 
pended at 4 p. m. so that everybody could go. The affair 
was arranged by Fred M. Sullivan, who was ably assisted 
by C. W. and W. P. Betts. 





INAUGURATE “MORE DAYLIGHT” MOVEMENT 


Saginaw, Micu., March 12.—A more daylight move- 
ment has been inaugurated in Michigan, and Senator 
Harvey A. Penney, of Saginaw, has introduced in the 
legislature a bill providing that the clocks be set ahead 
one hour during the summer months. That this idea does 
not appeal to an old-time lumberman is indicated in a 
public statement made by L. P. Mason in which he said 
among other things: ‘‘If anyone who now rises at 5 or 
6, and is not too lazy and wishes for more daylight, will 
do as I had to do for twenty years or more, when ship- 
ping 85,000,000 to 90,000,000 feet of lumber and looking 
after sixteen to eighteen boats each year from April 1 
to the last of November, rising at 4 a. m. and often 3:30 
and up to 10 and 10:30 p. m., they will have all the 
daylight they want without the clock telling them it has 
_— moved forward and daylight comes one hour 
earlier, 





BIG HOQUIAM (WASH.) YARD CLOGGED WITH LUMBER AWAITING CARS FOR SHIPMENT 


WOOD TO RECEIVE PUBLICITY IN SCHOOLS 


OsHKOSH, WIs., March 12.—The Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association is preparing 
fifty-two sets of labeled specimens of the commercial 
woods manufactured by members of the association that 
are to be placed in charge of the public museum in Mil- 
waukee. The museum will send these sets to public 
schools in Milwaukee and thruout the State under a loan 
plan. Accompanying the specimens will be appropriate 
information and illustrations of the lumber industry of 
the State and the uses of the woods manufactured. The 
association is also furnishing the manual training depart- 
ments of schools with special exhibits at cost, appropri- 
ately labeled, of the woods manufactured by the members. 
These exhibits consist of pieces of wood 4 inches wide 
and 12 inches long suspended from either a birch or 
maple board. Publicity of this kind is relatively inex- 
pensive and at the same time tends to educate the coming 
consumers of building material in the good qualities of 
wood generally and specificially regarding the kinds 
displayed. 


CALLS WOODEN SHINGLE ONE OF THREE EVILS 


Austin, TEX., March 12.—S. W. Inglish, State fire 
marshal, is keeping up his fight against the use of wood 
shingles. The bill which proposed to prohibit the use 
of wood shingles in all towns of the State of more than 
5,000 population was defeated in the legislature, but 
Mr. Inglish has adopted a new method of creating senti- 
ment against the use of this material. In a circular letter 
which he has just issued addressed to the mayors, fire 
chiefs and fire marshals of all Texas towns and cities, 
he says: 

Mayors, Fire Chiefs and Fire Marshals: 

A loose fire brand, a high wind and buildings covered with 
wood shingles are the three principal elements of a con- 
flagration. The combination of these three clements has 
caused thirteen conflagrations in the United States within 
the last fifteen years, entailing a property loss of more than 
$60,000,000. Three fof these contlagrations occurred in 
March, 1916, the most destructive of which was at Paris, 
in our own State. The property loss at Paris approximated 
at least $10,000,000, and in hundreds of cases wiped out 
the savings of a lifetime. 





carefully in this respect and 
are ready to lend such assist- 
ance as may be advisable in 
cooperation with the farm 
loan banks. 

The association has just 
issued its prospectus, which 
differs from such pamphlets 
issued by other organizations 
in that the chief emphasis 
is laid on the absolute neces- 
sity of codperation. 

‘‘Community _ building,’’ 
aceording to John W. Me- 
Clure, president, ‘‘is the 
chief work to be undertaken 
by the association.’? He 
says the ‘‘community plans 
mean uniformity of meth- 
ods and production, simplic- 
ity of operation and low cost, 
as well as the standardiza- 
tion and regulation of all 
output and the building of 
churches, schools, comfort- 
able homes, in rivalry with 
neighbors, social centers and other agencies bringing 
about success and happiness for the settlers.’’ 





JANUARY WESTERN PINE SHIPMENTS HEAVY 


The report of shipments for January just issued by 
the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association shows a 
favorable increase as compared with shipments for the 
corresponding period last year. The report is as follows: 








1916. 1917 

Cars Feet Cars Feet 
Ror <i e «tre q eecdeaast 185 2,340,580 227 5,964,121 
i ee eee 685 16,730,439 840 23,382,327 
Oa oie: oh acderersicn-e-4 36 911,134 13 308,988 
Washington ......... 102 = 2,340,580 131 3,602,980 
North Dakota........ 179° §=4,4389,483 188 4,777,250 
South Dakota........ 142 3,475,024 175 4,528,142 
eae 372 9,496,630 253 3=6,378,177 
Mie ree 161 3,802,706 163 3,907,306 
MENT eo cwisweserseera dee 3807 7,705,800 
THENGIB .ceccesccecne 22 5 226 5,872,688 
OMNI ane. accor Oie0 ‘ ¢ 26 745,078 
Nebraska 5 201 5,157,678 
Missouri ... 5 621,862 
Colorado ... 113 2,778,955 
Wyoming 7 1,923,311 
| eres 55 401,503 
Michigan 57 ,451,025 
. eee 59 1,469,719 

Indiana 9 1,50 20 523,7 
Atlantic Coast States. 280 6,989,519 138 3,416,861 


Other Eastern States.. 93 2'321'476 88 
Se ee ee 8 196,910 31 738,518 
Texas, Okla., & N. M.. 9 259,429 6 139,407 





DUR is cae ciarearels 3,336 82,214,053 3,416 89,042,633 
Cut for month—1916, 12 mills, 31,582,160; 1917, 
BO WU Sete e vcs aebse CacKnteae decane eeeweee 49,188,958 
SIS GUCONE ORG ae 5 c:c.c ccc es ceusewes uence 89,853,675 
Number of mills not operating...............+- 27 


- Prices 
Normal Above Below 
The figures in various columns indi- 
eate relation of prices to those pre- 
vailing the previous month and 
number of mills reporting......... 14 12 1 
Inquiries 











The figures in various columns indi- 
cate volume of inquiries as compared 
with last month and number of mills 
SOOT TI GIG 5:60:00 ne's:6 iba 6n%o's 14 10 2 
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FEBRUARY BUILDING SHOWS COMPARATIVE DECREASE 


For the first time in twenty-one months the monthly 
statement of building operations shows a decrease as 
compared with the corresponding month of the pre- 
vious year. In July, 1915, building operations were 
15 percent below those of July, 1914, the latter month 
being that immediately preceding the outbreak of the 


European war. Each succeeding month since July, 1915, 
has shown the comparative gain. The permits issued in 
102 principal cities for February, 1917, according to 
official figures received by the American Contractor, 
Chicago, total $51,232,686, compared with $54,021,755 for 
February, 1916, a decrease of 5 percent. The number of 


—February, 1917.— —February, 1916.— 
No. of Estimated No. of Estimated Percent. 










City— buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Gain. Loss. City— 
SEA, ADINSO 6c snwescises re $ 965,560 166 $ 435,575 122 ae New Orleans, La........... 
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permits also shows a decrease from 16,977 to 14,235. 
It is generally agreed, however, that considerable construc- 
tion work is held up because of the high prices of material 
and also because of the difficulty of procuring early de- 
liveries of steel and some other forms of material. 

In detail the figures for February are as follows: 








—February, 1917.— | —February, 1916.— 
No. of Estimated No.of Estimated Percent. 
buildings. cost. buildings. cost. Gain. Loss. 
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Seems 14,235 $51,232,682 16,977 $54,021,755 5 








By His Advertising Ye Shall 





In the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of March 3 there ap- 
peared a quotation from Construction, a strictly anti- 
lumber paper which is worth digging out with a reading 
glass even tho it wears exceeding small type. Toward 
the end of this call to battle against burnable materials 
comes a summary of the situation as it appears to the 
supporters of wood substitutes. Here it is: ‘‘The lum- 
bermen are now an example for the fire-safe material 
men to pattern after, a mighty example of the worth 
of business progressiveness and industrial organ- 
ization.’’ 

How is that? For several years we have heard a 
great deal about the lumberman’s lack of these virtues, 
and now comes a bouquet from the enemy’s camp. The 
very people who frightened him by shooting his market 
full of holes are calling their hosts for a renewal of 
the struggle, shouting out loud that he has progressed 
to the point where they may wisely pattern after him. 
And under all this signal smoke there must be a flicker 
of the fire of real conviction. 

However fierce this coming struggle will be, and what- 
ever inside improvements of method and organization 
may take place, the battle line will rest upon the adver- 
tising pages of a thousand and one periodicals, At 
least there it has been during the last few years. And 
if one wishes to assure himself that the sawmill frater- 
nity really has progressed in the outward aspects of its 
business he can do so with a trivial outlay of time and 
effort. A handful of old lumber journals with a build- 
ing paper or two and as many standard magazines—all 
dated four or five years ago—brought down from the 
attic and compared with current issues of the same 
organs, will convince the most skeptical that there is 
something stirring all along the line. 

The atmosphere of these old advertising pages is one 
of dignified aloofness. If the papers happen to be 
damp and musty from storage the combined effect is 
harmonious. Not that there were no livewires in those 
times—there were at least two; and they intensify the 
dullness about them by contrast. And they promise that 
an awakening is about due. Most of the copy contains 
certain facts that should be of interest to the reader; 
the sawmill owned by Soandso is a thoroly modern plant, 
turning out properly manufactured lumber. It possesses 
ample storage room and thus is assured of complete 
stocks at all times. There is striking contrast between 
its product and that of some other folks who might be 
mentioned but are not, and the company has been in 
business since Heck was a Pup. 


The inference is clear, If the reader wishes to pur- 
chase the most for his money he should patronize 
Soandso. If he does not it is his loss, and they should 
worry. Direct address to Mr. Retailer is scarce, con- 
sideration of the actual. builder almost unknown. There 


[By J. B. Woods of Malvern, Ark.] 


Know Him 








are several fine photographic reproductions of standing 
timber, showing that the millman has the goods behind 
him, but cuts of retail yardsmen in the act of selling 
lumber to the user, or of carpenters working it into 
doors and built-in cupboards, are lacking. Suggestion 
is a wonderful force, but it is a far cry from the grow- 
ing sticks to your customer’s mantelpiece. 


Picking up a lumber journal at random—it happens 
to be a 4-year-old copy of the one mentioned at the 
beginning of this outburst—we find at least four co- 
Operative offerings, signed by groups of mills. And 
while all do not jump at you in such a manner as to 
command attention, they do suggest that their authors 
are enthusiastic enough to buy space by the page, and 
certain groups really speak out about things which 
really attract the reader. You would have to go back 
several years to find the beginnings of these particular 
efforts, but the point in question is this: they are dis- 
tinetive and compelling while the others are simply facts 
known to all lumbermen. In this copy also there is one 
registered trademark. It accompanies a flooring adver- 
tisement and is not mentioned in connection with any- 
thing else, but it is a sure enough trademark, and 
deserves mention as such. 

Now this may be mere waste of good paper and ink, 
coming from a party who does not pretend to know 
much about advertising, but there are great numbers 
of people using lumber all the way from mill to yard 
who are not experts at the business of talking upon 
paper. So it would seem that one might ignore the fine 
points of the proposition and consider an advertisement 
in the light of its appeal to him as a prospective pur- 
chaser of lumber, whether to stock a yard, to fashion a 
stairway or patch a pigpen. Turn then to the latest 
issues. 

Here in the standard magazines are attractive dis- 
plays and human interest arguments about the soul- 
satisfying experience in building a home. The sawmill 
man states that wood is the logical material for home- 
building, possessing time hallowed merits, not least of 
which is its adaptibility to the expression of one’s own 
individuality in the castle which one would erect. And 
he is not content to tell this; he is ready to prove it and 
to help one make plans. Furthermore he does not expect 
one to use his particular wood for all of the house unless 
it is best adapted to all the various needs. He does not 
ask to sheath it with maple flooring or roof it with 
pine shingles, but his main object is to instill the 
unsquelchable desire for a home of one’s own, even if 
one has to postpone the auto purchase until next summer. 
After that he wishes, fairly enough, to furnish as much 
of the material as advisable, thru the retailer of one’s 
locality who handles his stock. 


To the woodworkers he comes with helpful sugges- 


tions, pointing out certain merits of his stock which 
they may have overlooked or disbelieved. And just as 
among homebuilders he has enlisted the aid of progres- 
sive architects and decorators, so in this case he has 
used their technical knowledge to point out such features 
as naturally are of vital interest to the men who work 
with his product. Witness the ever increasing volume 
of building manuals now being distributed, and the 
space regularly devoted to plans and specifications by 
periodicals of many kinds. 

But all this would be wasted effort and money if the 
millman talked to the ultimate consumer and the 
carpenter without considering that great army of live 
merchants which toils over the estimates and perspires 
after the collections. He must enlist the retail dealer 
and convince him that their interests are identical, offer- 
ing him the same possibilties of expanding his business 
as do the makers of substitutes. That this is being 
done may be ascertained by a glance at the pages of 
the lumber journals nowadays. 

The typical advertisement of today is addressed to 
you. Not respectfully to that vague identity known as 
The Trade, but to you as an individual who handles 
lumber and has a right to know just why you shoula 
buy such-and-such an article for the yard. And the 
foundation of all this conversation is service. They 
don’t let you forget for an instant that they are putting 
a great amount of work into educating folks in the 
advantages of wood, for it is to your interest to follow 
up this lead with a little ‘‘pep’’ of your own. They 
not only tell you that such and such a wood is excellent 
for interior trim and the like, but they show you pic- 
tures of some other live party in the act of using it 
for that particular purpose. That is suggestion with a 
point to it. 

They have a vast assortment of trade-getters for your 
use, and they desire very much to have you use them. 
It begins to look as tho the exterior of many lumber 
yards will wear a few lumber signs along with the attrac- 
tive displays dedicated to the gospel of cement and 
roofing and whatnot. And because they believe in their 
products these modern lumbermen are adopting trade- 
marks to identify them. There is no way of dodging 
the responsibility of a registered trademark. It states 
plainly that the maker stands behind his goods, and if 
you wish to find fault with them you can come right out 
and cuss him to his face. 

There are a dozen or more recognized marks to be 
found in any lumber journal today, and it is a notice- 
able fact that the users are those mills and groups of 
mills whose product would seem to be least in need of 
publicity. They have established wide markets by hon- 
est dealing, but of course the chief point is that they 
intend to go on growing and wish nothing so much as 
the full responsibility for a product which is above re- 
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proach, along with the accumulating goodwill of those 
people who use it. 

The number of groups associated for the good which 
comes of united effort is growing rapidly. Noticeable 
also is the fact that old groups are taking new members - 
and thereby increasing their strength. Much of the 
best copy comes from them and from the strong aggre- 
gations of mills under single generalship. Such is the 


outward showing, but behind the advertising is a still 
greater significance, for in addition to the advantage 
of codperative advertising for the spreading of lumber 
truths there is the idea so well expressed by the term, 
Open Competition. It is the exchange of ideas and sta- 
tistics, open and aboveboard between mills and more 
than that between manufacturers and retailers. 
Lumbermen the country over are getting acquainted 





with each other and with their neighbors. 


And the 
outlook is that this will work to everybody’s advantage. 
Judging from the trend of lumber advertising during 
the last four or five years, and considering the wealth 


of suggestion now found upon those ‘‘paid for’’ pages, 
the enemies of lumber have reason to believe that it 
will retain that measure of public regard to which it 
is so clearly entitled. 





DECREE FILED IN NORTHWESTERN ASSOCIATION CASE 


Organization Enjoins Against Practices Abandoned Years Ago —Litigation Had Already Passed Into History—Will Not Af- 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., March 15.—Judge Wilbur F. 
Booth, in the United District Court here, has handed 
down a deeree in the Government’s equity proceedings 
against the officers and directors of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. The decree declares against 
the pracice of issuing customers’ lists, which practice 1s 
declared to be an interference with interstate commerce 
and in restraint of trade. 

An injunction is ordered. Judge Booth says: 

‘The purpose and effect of the use of the customers’ lists 
were to coerce wholesale dealers and manufacturers to re- 
frain from selling direct to the consumer. : 

The injunction is directed against the alleged illegal 
activity of the defendants, which is described by the de- 
cision as follows: 

The use of customers’ lists in compiling and distributing 
information, whether to members of the association, to trade 
publications or other newspapers, to credit agencies, or to 
the public at large, as to sales by wholesale merchants and 
manufacturers direct to consumers, including mail orde! 
houses and codperative yards. ; Se 

The suit is an outgrowth of the criminal proceedings 
started by the Government in October, 1911, and dropped 
in 1913. ‘The civil proceeding was started by the Govern- 
ment after its admission that a criminal action could not 
be sustained. It was instituted against the officers and 
directors of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association ; 
W. R. Wood, president; Charles Webster, vice president ; 
Willard G. Hollis, secretary; George H. Thompson, 
treasurer; C, M. Porter, E. G. Flinn, O. M. Botsford, 
W. H. Day, jr., M. T. McMahon, C. A. Finkbine and 
John W. Barry; and against Luke C. Boyce, Northern 
Information Bureau, The Lumbermen’s Publishing Com- 
pany, Platt B. Walker and the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
berman. ; 3 

Platt B. Walker said today that the case will be carried 
to the United States Supreme Court for a final ruling. 





An Attorney’s Interpretation 


Kansas Crry, Mo., March 15.—Attorney L. C. Boyle, 
of this city, who was one of the attorneys for the defense 
in the case of the Government against the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association and made the final arguments 
for the defense before Judge Wilbur F. Booth in the 
Federal district court at Minneapolis in 1914, made a 
statement today concerning the decision of Judge Booth. 
‘<This decree simply means that the Northwestern Lum- 
bermen’s Association is prohibited from entering into 
any kind of an agreement among the members whereby 
manufacturing lumbermen are blacklisted if they sell to 
the consumer direct and not thru the retailer,’’ he said, 
“*As to the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, the decree 
means that the court has found that in publishing 
news items as to manufacturers who sell consumers direct 
the publication acts as an agent of the association. 

‘The deeree does not have the effect of dissolving the 
association but will prohibit any restraint touching sales 
by manufacturers to mail order concerns or concerns that 
sold the consumer directly. The matter does not involve 
the question of price or any conspiracy on the part of the 
dealers in fixing prices. The whole contention involves 
the proposition of whether the dealers had the right to 
agree not to buy from manufacturers who sold to the 
customers of the dealers; such an agreement would be in 
violation of the law.’’ 


Says Decision Will Not Affect Association’s Activities 


Charles Webster, of Waucoma, Iowa, who as vice 
president of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion when the suit was filed was made a defendant, 
is now president of the association. In response to 
a telegraphic request from the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for a statement as to the effect of the decree of Judge 
Booth Mr. Webster answered by wire as follows: 

Telephone lines all down in this vicinity and your tele- 
gram was first intimation I had that Judge Booth had made 
a decision. Kindly wire me what the decision was. How- 
ever, as we are not practicing anything complained of in the 
Government suit, but are working on entirely different lines, 
I can not see how the decision will affect the association’s 
activities in any manner. 


HISTORY OF THE CASE 


The history of what had come to be known as the 
‘¢Retailers’ Case’’—the Federal Government action 
against the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, its 
officers and others—covers a period of several years. The 
ease got its start in 1911 when the Federal Government 
secured indictments against several lumber association 
secretaries, who were members of the Lumber Secre- 
taries’ Bureau of Information, charging an unlawful 
and felonious conspiracy in restraint of interstate trade 
and commerce. The criminal indictments were dropped 
two years after they were voted, when the Government 
admitted that a criminal case could not be sustained in 
court. Instead a civil suit was decided upon, and an 
agreement was reached between counsel for the Govern- 
ment and the defense to try out the whole issue with one 
case. The Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, and 
codefendants, were then decided upon as parties to the 
test case. The joint defendants in the case were the 
Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Secretary W. 
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G. Hollis, its other officers, the Lumber Secretaries’ Bu- 
reau of Information, Northern Information Bureau, and 
the Lumbermen Publishing Co., of Minneapolis, publisher 
of the Mississippi Valley Lumberman, and Platt B. 
Walker as editor and manager. 

Altho the Government based its attack on several 
phases of association work that it alleged were baneful, 
it centered its chief attack against what was known as 
the Customers’ List, alleging that the list blacklisted the 
manufacturer who sold to mail order houses or concerns 
that sold the consumer direct. In this connection it 
should be remembered that the practice of issuing cus- 
tomers’ lists was discontinued long before the Govern- 
ment’s case got its start, and consequently the restrain- 
ing injunction of Judge Wilbur F. Booth forbids activ- 
ities long ago abandoned. These practices existed only 
at a period when association work had not been estab- 
lished along defined lines, nor lines thoroly understood. 
After the civil proceedings were started hearings were 
held in Chicago, Minneapolis, Milwaukee, St. Louis, Des 
Moines, Cedar Rapids and Dubuque, Iowa. The testi- 
mony of many witnesses was heard, representing both the 
prosecution and the defense, and the case dragged out 
over a period of several months. The Government’s case 
was in charge of Assistant Attorney General Clark M. 
MeKercher, and for the defense appeared Judge Milton 
D. Purdy of Minneapolis and Attorney L. C. Boyle of 
Kansas City. 


Trend of Testimony and Argument 


The record of the case proved as voluminous as any 
the Government had conducted in years. The taking 
of testimony continued over several months, and final 
arguments began before Judge Booth in the Federal 
district court at Minneapolis in December, 1914. The 
final argument for the Government was made by 
Special Assistant Attorney General Blackburn Ester- 
line, who succeeded Mr. McKercher, who had resigned 
to enter private practice in New York. The argument 
for the defense was made by Attorney L. C. Boyle. 

The range of the argument, as did the testimony, 
covered the whole of the activities of the association, 
whether they were complained about or not, but the 
burden concerned customers’ lists, the ‘‘eode of 
ethies’’ that had been adopted in 1908 by the Lumber 
Trade Congress, the contents of the Bulletin, a publication 
of the Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau of Information, 
and the alleged conspiracy between retail lumber asso- 


ciations and credit agencies in using the marking, a 
significant ‘‘63’’ following the names of dealers who 
were not in favor. Much of the testimony presented 
had to do with a conflict that had been going on 
between regular retail lumber dealers, as represented 
through association work, and mail order houses, who 
were selling lumber direct to the consumer. Secre- 
tary W. G. Hollis carried on his shoulders the brunt 
of the attack and labored more than any one else in 
aiding the association attorneys to prepare and present 
the defense testimony. Recently, in recognition of 
his long and faithful service to the association, Secre- 
tary Hollis was granted a leave of absence and made 
chairman of its board of directors. At the time the 
hearings were conducted the AMERICAN LUMBERMA™N 
reported at length the testimony developed during 
the proceedings. ; 

In making the final arguments before Judge Booth 
at Minneapolis Attorney Boyle presented what was 
known in the record as abstracts 1 and 2, and covered 
at great length the defense of the retailers. 

Abstract Volume 1 covered the origin and history 
of the Northwestern Lumbermen’s Association and 
was divided into sections as follows: Constitution and 
By-Laws; reciprocity; agreements and Hand Book; 
Lumber Secretaries’ Bureau’ of Information; trade 
relations; trade papers; credit agencies; lumber trades; 
Lumber Trades Congress; Code of Ethics, and detee- 
tives’ and customers’ lists. Volume 2 discussed Chan- 
nels of Trade, and was divided as follows: Testimony 
of manufacturers, jobbers and wholesalers, retailers, 
contractors, farmers and carpenters, and of the mail 
order houses and their methods. 

In making his plea Special Assistant Attorney 
General Esterline sought to parallel the Northwestern 
case with the ‘‘Eastern case,’’ a proceeding in which 
the Government had won a victory. Attorney Boyle, 
in answer, declared there was nothing comparable in 
the two cases, and that the activities of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association were entirely dif- 
ferent from those complained about in the Eastern 
case. Following the presentation of concluding argu- 
ments before Judge Booth, briefs were filed by both 
the Government and the defense, and these were fol- 
lowed by supplemental briefs. The unusual impor- 
tance of the case is shown in the fact that Judge Booth 


had it before him many months without giving 


ara a 
decision. 





MAY READJUST ALL TRANSCONTINENTAL RATES 


REALIGNMENT OF PRACTICALLY ALI RATES 
PROPOSED 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—Virtually the entire 
structure of freight rates between the east and west on 
every commodity is affected by the tentative findings of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the intermoun- 
tain rate cases which have been handed to representatives 
of transcontinental railroads. While the commission as 
a rule does not make public its tentative findings, the 
essential facts in this case have come to light. A realign- 
ment of practically all rates is proposed. 

In brief, the commission takes the position that the 
time has come for the abolition of low preferential rates 
from eastern producing centers to Pacifie ports. The 
railroads are given until April 2 to enter objections to 
the tentative findings. 

The low preferential rates were put into effect to meet 
the coast-to-coast water competition and have been in 
force for years. Under them San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Seattle and other Coast cities have enjoyed rates far 
lower than those from eastern cities to intermediate 
points. 

Should the tentative findings of the commission be 
made permanent, hereafter intermediate points in the 
West will be given rates from eastern centers as low as 
the Coast rates, if not lower. From points in the middle 
West and on the Missouri River the rates to intermediate 
points, such as Salt Lake City and other inland cities, 
would be less than the rates to the Coast points. } 

The European war is the direct cause of the prospective 
upheaval in westbound transcontinental rates, altho the 
commission does not say so specifically. The war has re- 
sulted in the virtual abandonment of the coast-to-coast 
water traffic, ships which formerly engaged in it now 
being employed on the much more profitable war trade 
across the Atlantic. 


LUMBER COMPANIES MAKE COMPLAINTS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—George W. Hartzell 
of Piqua, Ohio, has filed with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission a complaint against the Big Four railroad 
and connections, asking $719.97 on forty-eight carloads 
of walnut logs shipped from Mahomet, IIl., to Piqua. 
The rate applied was 12.6 cents per 100 pounds. Com- 
plainant claims a rate of 10 cents. 

The Babcock Lumber Co. has filed a complaint against 
the Georgia, Florida & Alabama Railroad Co. et al., asking 
$7,500 reparation on 2,500 cars switched from its mill 





near Babcock Station, Ga., to the rails of the Georgia 
Florida & Alabama at that point. Prior to the original 
decision of the commission in the tap line case, the sub- 
sidiary road of the lumber company was allowed a switch- 
ing charge of $1.50 a car. This was discontinued in 1910. 
Since the Supreme Court reversed the commission and the 
latter handed down another decision permitting allow- 
ances out of thru joint rates to tap line railroads which 
engage in the business of common carriers these allow- 
ances have not been reéstablished. Complainant contends 
that for a haul of more than three miles it is entitled to 
at least $3 a car. The commission is asked to issue an 
order directing the Georgia, Florida & Alabama to make 
this allowance. 

A joint complaint filed by the Springston Lumber Co., 
the Russell & Pugh Lumber Co., Grant Lumber Co. and 
Rose Lake Lumber Co. against the Northern Pacific, 
Burlington and Oregon-Washington Railway & Naviga- 
tion Co. attacks the present rate adjustment on lumber 
from Harrison, Rose Lake and certain other points on 
the Oregon-Washington Railway & Navigation Co. to 
specified destinations on the Northern Pacifie and Bur- 
lington in Montana, North Dakota, Minnesota and Wvyo- 
ming. Complainants urge the application of the Spokane 
rate on these shipments, which are made up principally 
of low grade lumber. : 

‘*There are no thru rates from the mills of complain- 
ants to the natural markets,’’ says the complaint, ‘‘and 
rates are based upon a full combination of intermediate 
local rates applying upon Spokane, or rates 6 cents per 
100 pounds higher than those in effect from Coeur 
d’Alene and Spokane.’’ 

Attention is called to the commission’s decision in 
Eastern Oregon Lumber Producers’ Association vs. Chi- 
cago, Burlington’*& Quincy. In that case the commission 
established thru rates from other points of origin on 
the lines of the Oregon-Washington Railway & Naviga- 
tion Co. to destinations on the Great Northern, Northern 
Pacific and Burlington ‘‘upon the same basis as applying 
from Spokane, plus differentials of 1 to 5 cents per 100 
pounds.’’ Complainants, declare they are entitled to thru 
joint rates. They ask for the Spokane rate or any other 
rate the commission may find reasonable. 

In a second complaint the Springston Lumber Co., Rus- 
sell & Pugh Co. and Grant Co. make virtually the same 
arguments in favor of the establishment of similar rates 
via the Great Northern and Oregon-Washington Railway 
& Navigation Co. 
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PITTSBURGH PREPARES FOR NATIONAL WHOLESALERS 


Delightful Entertainment Planned for Visitors at Twenty-fifth Annual—City Noted for Its Industries Is Vast Lumber Con- 
sumer and Distributer—Its History and Development 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 14,—As in the minds of many 
Pittsburgh is the nation’s counterpart of the English 
Birmingham from the viewpoint of its prominence as 
a steel, iron ore and coke center, these predominating 
industries are likely to cause the city’s importance in 
the lumber industry to be overlooked. However, this 
is not true in the mind of any one familiar with the 
lumber industry, because it is not only a great lumber 
center but it lays claim to being the country’s second 
largest. 

Just now, as local lumbermen, especially the whole- 
salers, are looking forward keenly to the coming silver 
anniversary meeting of the National Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, which will be held at the William 
Penn Hotel on March 21 and 22, the city’s place in 
merchandising lumber and lumber products merits more 
than usual attention. It will be the first time in sixteen 
years that Pittsburgh has had the honor of entertaining 
the wholesalers’ national organization, but twice in the 
history of the organization that has had an existence 
of a quarter of a century is hitting the ‘‘bull’s eye’’ 
fairly well when compared with the record of some 
other cities. And Pittsburghers who have to do with 
the plans for entertaining the visitors are arranging 
such a program that memories of the meeting will 
without doubt linger many years with those who come 
here for the convention. 

Time was when Pittsburgh’s sawmills lined the banks 
of the Ohio and Allegheny rivers, but that period passed 

long ago. When the French 








forced to look beyond the confines of western Pennsyl- 
vania for their products. First they laid tribute on the 
West, then on the farther South, and finally the North- 
west, until today Pittsburgh is the distributing point 
for lumber coming from the four points of the compass. 
It is in the later development that the real Pittsburgh 
as a lumber center was born and has grown, the growth 
being due in some measure to the lumber demand of the 
iron, steel and other industries. Development as a 
railroad center did likewise, while the need of homes 
for the ‘workers required and still requires a great 
amount of lumber and lumber products. The commercial 
growth brought about wonderful business structures, 
while the thousands of homes for the middle class and 
well-to-do took quantities of lumber and finished ma- 
terial for their construction. Not only have Pittsburgh 
manufacturers, wholesalers and retailers a great lumber 
demand in their own city and from thruout western 
Pennsylvania, but they serve an extensive outside terri- 
tory. Today nearly two score Pittsburgh companies own 
and operate sawmills, cutting from great tracts of 
timber containing all the commercial kinds of wood 
generally known in the market, and producing, buying, 
selling and distributing many millions of feet of lumber 
annually. These interests not only ship their products 
to all parts of the country but play an important part 
in the exporting of lumber, especially to European and 
South American countries. 


Pittsburgh lumbermen claim that the city is next 


lumbermen are interested is in operations that cater 
to the export trade, somewhat restricted now because 
of the European war. But Pittsburghers plan with the 
many others to expand wonderfully the export market 
as soon as the European conflict is over and ships 
are again available. It is said that capital invested 
in the Pittsburgh lumber trade totals over $50,000,000, 
and the lumber business in this market is estimated 
at $125,000,000 annually. 

Tin plate and steel sheet mills; wire mills and nail 
factories; coal mines, coke ovens, pipe mills; window 
glass, plate glass, and table glass factories and potteries 
and many other industries constitute an insatiable 
maw for packing lumber, while Pittsburgh’s other 
industries, including pattern shops, box and cooperage 
factories, swell the total consumption to an amazing 
degree. As a result of the manufacturing that Pitts- 
burgh possesses a large volume of the lumber dis- 
tributed here is low grade material for box purposes. 


A Convention in an Appropriate Setting 


Such has been the growth of Pittsburgh as a lumber 
center; now it has reached 1917, the year that has given 
the city the honor of entertaining the twenty-fifth 
annual convention of the National Wholesale Iumber 
Dealers’ Association. For the last several weeks the 
local joint arrangements’ committee, composed of F. R. 
Babeock as chairman; J. B. Montgomery and William 
Schuette, representative of the National Wholesalers’ 





established Fort Duquesne 
in 1754 western Pennsyl- 
vania was a _ wilderness, 
and it remained so for a 
long time. Then came the 
pioneers, and as usual pio- 
neering meant first a start 
on clearing the forests 
away, a process made 
much faster by the erec- 
tion, later, of sawmills. In 
time Pittsburgh gradually 
weaved itself into an in- 
dustrial center, and later 
it expanded in such a way 
that its growth is a prom- 
inent chapter in stories of 
industrial progress. To- 
day the city and what is 
known as the Pittsburgh 
district stand in the front 
rank in the world’s pro- 
duction of iron, steel, 
coke, coal, glass and other 
products. It is no longer 
a center for producing 
lumber, but it has always remained a large distributing 
center as well as one of the biggest consumers of lum- 
ber and lumber products. 

Despite the overshadowing importance of its iron 
and steel industries Pittsburgh has always found a 
heavy lumber trade a necessity and today the city is 
a great user of lumber thru its consuming industries 
and the construction of almost numberless homes that 
its thousands upon thousands of millworkers have 
required. For a long time Pittsburgh has been a great 
distributing point for the central East, and being a big 
railroad center it has been comparatively easy for the 
city’s lumber trade, except possibly in the present time 
of car shortage and embargoes, affecting its tributary 
centers as well as Pittsburgh itself, to serve well its 
natural territory with lumber and lumber products. 

Evolution of a Big Business 

The lumber trade in Pittsburgh is 150 years old, for 
a century and a half ago men in this community began 
to transform western Pennsylvania white pine trees 
into building material. Earliest history of these parts 
tells of lumber rafts coming down the Allegheny River 
from the mountain districts up that stream, with skilled 
Indian guides bringing them to the sawmills located 
along the three navigable rivers that intersect the city 
as it stands today. 

In the meantime Pittsburgh lumbermen, whose first 
operations had to do with the forests in the middle 
counties of the State, had cleared their lands and were 
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to Chicago as the largest lumber center in the country, 
and that means in the world. 


In the distribution of lumber yellow pine leads the 
other woods in this market, and tho no statistical data 
are kept well informed lumbermen say that Pittsburgh 
wholesalers sell each year approximately 750,000,000 
feet of yellow pine. The hardwoods, including all 
kinds, follow, with sales probably reaching 350,000,000 
feet; hemlock 300,000,000 feet; and spruce and white 
pine, 150,000,000 feet annually. No exact estimate can 
be given regarding western woods, but this market is 
gradually growing in importance from the standpoint 
of lumber supplied by the West Coast and Inland 
Empire forests. Further, it is said, probably 50,000,000 
feet of Canadian and Nova Scotian lumber is dis- 
tributed thru this market. These statistics do not 
accurately represent all the lumber that is actually a 
part of Pittsburgh lumber transactions, but the esti- 
mates are conclusive of the top features of the lumber 
market here. Many companies owned or controlled 
by Pittsburgh capital are interested in thousands of 
acres of timber in Oregon, Idaho, Washington and 
British Columbia and other parts of the West and 
Northwest; they are also the moving factors in pine 
and hardwood operations in Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Florida and other southern States, and in operations 
in southeastern territory as well as in extensive tracts 
in Canada and Nova Scotia. 


A large volume of business in which Pittsburgh 


association; and Louis 
Germain, jr., Alexander 
Willson, John G. Criste 


and C. V. McCreight, rep- 
resentatives of the Pitts- 
burgh Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has 
been busy perfecting plans 
for the entertainment of 
the visitors. These plans, 
which have been com- 
pleted, assure the visitors 
a thoroly pleasant time 
while here, and the fea- 
tures that have been ar- 
ranged promise to be sur- 
prisingly entertaining and 
delightful. 

On the evening of the 
first day of the conven- 
tion the delegates will be 
tendered a theater party 
at the Nixon Theater and 
later a dinner dance at 
the William Penn Hotel, 
which will be conducted 
on a pretentious scale. 
Thursday, the second day, the delegates and their 
ladies will be taken to the Heinz plant for luncheon, 
and following that the ladies will be taken about the 
city in automobiles. On Thursday evening the annual 
banquet will be given, and it will have as toastmaster 
and speakers some of the best talent now available 
in the United States. The joint entertainment commit- 
tee has carefully provided for the pleasure and enter- 
tainment of the visiting ladies and every facility will 
be offered them for amusement and interest. Those who 
enjoy the outdoors will be given opportunity to see 
everything of interest in Pittsburgh, and those who may 
prefer to remain indoors will be provided with abun- 
dant means for an enjoyable time. The joint committee 
plans to make the coming convention a memorable one, 
and judging from its arrangements its purpose will 
be realized. 





The Business Sessions 


In formulating the plans for the business sessions 
the executive committee, consisting of W. W. Knight, 
president of the association; M. E. Preisch, B. F. Betts, 
Gordon C. Edwards and F. R. Babeock, has been in 
touch with the local committee. The business sessions 
will be marked with discussions of most vital interest. 
One of the features will be the traffic conference, which 
will be held on the evening of the first day’s meeting. 
Not only will members participate generally in this con- 
ference but traffic managers of prominent associations 
thruout the country and traffic managers representing 
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PRESIDENT NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION AND THREE MEMBERS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


the different companies of the country will take part. 
The main object of this conference will be to endeavor 
to provide some scheme whereby relief may be given 
to the lumber business from the present railroad em- 
bargoes. Secretary E. F. Perry, of New York, who has 
been active with the executive committee in formu- 
lating a program, has been in Pittsburgh for the purpose 
of keeping in touch with the arrangements here. During 
the convention sessions only subjects of the most vital 
interest to the wholesale trade and business generally 
will be discussed. The William Penn Hotel, where the 
annual will be held, is one of the most sumptuous in the 
United States, and tho practically new it has already 
won renown for its standard of excellence during the 
many important conventions that have been held there. 

The strong array of Pittsburgh wholesale lumber 
companies that has attracted attention of recent years 
is of itself an interesting exhibit to the lumberman 
who visits the city on business or pleasure bent. Among 
these organizations, with their officers and executive 
heads, are the following: 


The American Lumber & Manufacturing Co.—W. D. John- 
ston, president; J. B. Montgomery, vice president and secre- 
tary; D. R. Lean, vice president, and L. B. Ochmiehen, treas- 
urer. 

The Babcock Lumber Co.—E. V. Babcock, president; F. R. 
Babcock, secretary and treasurer; O. H. Babcock, first_vice 
president and assistant secretary and treasurer, and C. L. 
Babcock, second vice president. : 

The J. M. Hastings Lumber Co.—H. C. Messer, president ; 
Paul Terhune, vice president; Matthew Nelson, secretary 
and treasurer. 

The Kendall Lumber Co.—J. L. Kendall, president: S. A. 
Kendall, vice president ; G. M. Chambers, secretary ; George 
Young, assistant secretary, and W. F. Schatz, treasurer. 

The Germain Co.—Louis Germain. jr., president and treas 
urer; L. Germain, sr., vice president ; A. A. Germain, secre- 
tary. 

The Ricks-McCreight Co.—C. V. McCreight, president ; W. 
Ricks, vice president, and W. K. Ricks, secretary and treasurer. 

The Empire Lumber Co.—Robert D. Baker, president ; 
W. S. Haymaker, vice president, and J. W. Rodgers, secretary. 

The West Penn Lumber Co.—E. H. Stoner, president ; 
M. E. Flynn, vice president, and J. J. Carney, secretary. 

The Duquesne Lumber Co.—-William Flinn, president ; G. 
Adams, vice president; A. Rex Flinn, treasurer, and R. 
Herrmann, secretary. 

Terhune Lumber Co.—W. FE. Terhune, president; TF. E. 
Clark, vice president and treasurer; F. G, Lillo, secretary. 

Edward Biler Lumber Co.—Edward Eiler, president ; Paul 
O. Ernst, secretary. 

The Willson Brothers Lumber Co.—F. EF. Willson, presi- 
dent; Alex Willson, vice president and treasurer; E. H. 
Picket, second vice president, and John Shanks, secretary. 

The Forest Lumber Co.—F. X. Diebold, president; A. J. 
Diebold, vice president and treasurer; W. W. Wilson, jr., 
second vice president; C. J. Diebold, secretary, and H. J. 
Diebold, assistant treasurer and manager. 

Allegheny Lumber Co.—H. W. Dunn, president ; E. 8S. Dunn, 
vice president ; W. H. McGowan, secretary, and R. J. Rodgers, 
treasurer. : 

The Penn Door & Sash Co.—J. A. Cheyne, president ; F. W. 
Rockwell, vice president, and E. O’Connor, secretary. 

The J. C. Donges Lumber Co.—J. C. Donges, president and 
treasurer; A. C. McCall, and W. J. Pyle, 
secretary. 


The Interior Lumber Co.—.J. G. Criste, president, and J. M. 
McSwiggen, secretary. 

W. W. Vosburgh Lumber Co.—E. H. Stamm, manager (not 
incorporated). 

Garling & Splane 
G. R. Splane. 
The Acorn Lumber Co.—H. M. Domhoff, president. 
The B. W. Cross Lumber Co.—B. W. Cross, president. 
The W. H. Schuette Lumber Co.—W. H. Schuette, president. 
The Nicola Lumber Co.—O. P. Nicola, president. 
The Aberdeen Lumber Co.—J. N. Woolett, president. 


~ 





vice president, 


(copartnership)—J. P. Garling and 


The Retailers’ Interest 


Perhaps nowhere else have the wholesalers of any 
city made such strides in the work of coéperation, either 
with the manufacturer or the retailers, as here in 
Pittsburgh. This was evidenced in the spirit recently 
shown at the annual meeting of the Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association of Pennsylvania. This associa- 
tion, which covers the retail lumber interests in the 
western Pennsylvania territory, has as president D. W. 
Simpson, of the Indiana Lumber & Supply Co., of 
Indiana, Pa., and as secretary W. G. Rebbeck, of Pitts- 
burgh. At the recent retailers’ annual the speakers 
representing the wholesalers were C. V. McCreight, now 
president of the Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association; W. W. Knight, of Indianapolis, Ind., and 
EK. F. Perry, of New York, the latter two respectively 

















NEW HOME OF PITTSBURGH CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
president and secretary of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association. The friendly words 
of codperation that were expressed were heartily re- 
ceived by the retailers, and their presence signalized 
the degree of codperation which now exists between the 
retailers in the Pittsburgh district, as well as those of 
western Pennsylvania, with the wholesalers of Pittsburgh. 

The retailers of western Pennsylvania are alert and 
progressive and as a rule have yards of modern type, 
arranged for the economical handling of lumber. Among 
the modernly equipped yards may be numbered those of 
the Keystone Lumber Co., Diebold Lumber & Manufae- 
turing Co., M. Diebold Lumber Co., Higgins Lumber Co., 





Hilltop Lumber Co., May Lumber Co., Brooklyn Lumber 
Co., and Edwin M. Hill. Then there is the Keystone 
Lumber Co., of which George N. Glass is president. 

Much of this present codperative success is due to the 
work of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club. Too much 
can not be said of the good this club is doing, and it 
is bringing help in every way possible to the retail 
lumber dealers whose yards are located in what is 
known as the Pittsburgh District. It is said that the 
members of the Pittsburgh Lumbermen’s Club handle 
approximately 125,000,000 feet of lumber a year. The 
officers of the club, of the highest type of keen and alert 
retailers, are as follows: President, E. A. Diebold; 
vice president, Bruce Hill; treasurer, 8S. W. Means; 
secretary, Carl Van Der Voort. 

Wholesale Trade and Pittsburgh’s Commerce 

The Pittsburgh Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Associa- 
tion recently held its annual meeting, when the follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, C. V. MecCreight, 
of the Ricks, McCreight Lumber Co.; vice president, 
E. H. Stoner, of the West Penn Lumber Co.; secretary- 
treasurer, J. G. Criste, of the Interior Lumber Co. Mr. 
Criste, who was honored with reélection as secretary, 
is probably the oldest secretary in point of service 
that has ever held that office in the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion. J. B. Montgomery, the retiring president, was 
elected a director. 

Industries in the Pittsburgh district have perhaps 
created more millionaires than have those of any other 
industrial center in the country. Its Chamber of Com- 
merece is one of the livest commercial organizations, and 


its officers in discussing Pittsburgh’s status point 
with pride to the fact that as a shipping center 


Pittsburgh serves 10,000,000 people and does a business 
of $1,000,000,000 annually. The Pittsburgh district— 
within a radius of forty miles of the court house— 
has a population of 3,000,000 people, and the city itself 
offers some of the finest examples of skyscraper strue- 
tures. As to its factories the officials of the commercial 
club say that the city has the largest in the world. 
There are pipe and tube mills, structural steel plants, 
glass manufacturing, wire manufacturing, steel build- 
ing and bridge mills, rolling mill machinery, coal plants 
and electrical manufacturers. For the hauling of mate- 
rials, coke, iron ore and limestone, used in the manu- 
facture of pig iron in the Pittsburgh district, 88,000 
freight train with an average load of 3,400 gross tons 
apiece are required every year. 

The city with its wonderful industry, however, has 
not overlooked its scenic aspects for it has twenty-two 
parks containing 1,388 acres, which have a value of 
over $7,000,000. Carnegie Institute, University of 
Pittsburgh, and the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
form a strong contribution to the institutions of learn- 
ing and science. There are also many examples of 
beautiful architecture, among which are the buildings 
of the Carnegie Institute, Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania, Masonic Temple, Syria Temple, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, and Memorial Hall. The Frick 
Building, Oliver Building, New Union Areade, Arrott 
Building and the new Chamber of Commerce Building 
and several fine bank structures represent the finest 
types of office buildings. 
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In the letter inviting me to address this meeting I was 
asked to present some accurate scientific data of the prob- 
able interference with the forest and with the forest 
cover thru hardwood logging, following the removal of the 
conifers. Such a subject does not permit of an extem- 
poraneous presentation, so I hope you will pardon me if I 
read a paper embodying data collected in the field which 
bear on the discussion. 

There are, in the Adirondacks, four commonly recog- 
nized forest types: Swamp, spruce flat, spruce slope and 
hardwood land. Only the last named particularly con- 
cerns us today. This type may be described as follows: 
The hardwood land comprises the slopes, benches and 
hollows above the general level of the low-lying flats and 
streams. The soils are deep, fresh, sandy, and better 
drained than those of the other types. An abundant 
litter of hardwood leaves replaces the mosses and ferns, 
characteristic of the ground cover of the swamps and 
flats. The underbrush consists of such species as witch- 
hobble, striped maple, serviceberry, laurel and dogwood. 
The burns occurring within this type are characterized 
by a rank growth of popple, bird cherry, choke cherry, 
and raspberry growing in among the dead and down tim- 
ber. Conditions for reproduction on these burned areas 
are exceedingly poor, whereas the hardwood leaf litter on 
the unburned areas furnishes an excellent seedbed for 
all of the species except spruce. Beech, spruce, birch, 
maple and hemlock oceur in the greatest 
numbers, in the order named. Spruce, altho 
not the predominating species in this type, 
attains good size, particularly on the rich, 
fresh soils of the benches and in the hollows 
of moderate slopes. The percentage of 


spruce is greatest on the southwest slopes Spruce Birch Beech Total 
where the soil is thin and rocky, for on such Cut | left | Cul | Left left 


sites it has the advantage over the hard- © 
woods. Beech, birch and maple constitute 
70 percent of the stand. Beech is the most 
common species, and in number exceeds the 
birch and maple together, which occur in 
equal proportions. Hemlock occurs scat- 
teringly thruout the type and occasional 
cherry and ironwood are found. 

I shall divide the consideration of the 
results of hardwood logging into three 
parts: (1) Present condition of hardwood 
land; (2) probable amount removed if cut; 
effect on the forest cover and on reproduc- 
tion of the softwoods, and (3) the sustained 
yield obtainable on hardwood land. 


Present Condition of Hardwood Land 


Your president, in an illuminating article 
on ‘‘ Forest Utilization versus Forest De- 
struction’’ in Vol. 3, No. 1 of the Journal 
of the N. Y. State Forestry Association, 
shows the condition prevailing before any 
severe cutting of softwoods, based on the 
measurement of all trees three inches and 


° ° e . sam) 
over in diameter at breast height (abbrevi- left cut 


ated d.b.h.) on 20,000 acres of private hold- 
ings in Essex County. This survey showed 
an average acre to hold eighty-five spruce, 
sixty balsam, six hemlock, one cedar, one 
pine, a total of 153 softwoods, and twenty- 
five maple, fifteen birch, ten beech, a total 
of fifty hardwoods—an average of 203 trees 
per acre. The softwoods averaged twelve 
inches d.b.h and oceupied 40 percent of the 
crown space; the hardwoods averaged 18 
inches d.b.h. and occupied 60 percent of 
the crown space. 

Conservative cutting on this area, as de- 
seribed in the aforesaid article, took, per 
average acre, forty-seven of the softwoods, 
thus leaving fifty-five spruce, forty-eight 
balsam, two hemlock, one cedar, a total of 
106 softwoods, and twenty-five maple, fifteen 
birch, ten beech, a total of fifty hardwoods 
—an average of 156 trees per acre of all 
types after conservative cutting. 

On the hardwood land alone in this same 
area, measurements made this fall by R. 8S. 
Bird, a graduate student in Cornell Univer- = 
sity, showed the following stand per aver- 
age acre after cutting the softwoods to a 12-inch d.b.h. 
limit. 

Vumber of Trecs per Average Acre (Crown 
density—.5) 


Species From 15 fect in height—Over 6 in. to 6 in. 
i 


(Hardwoods) d.bh,. d.b.h. Total 
0 Ree 3 19 22 
SS ae 5 21 26 
Le rar a2 28 40 

DOTS 2.05050 20 68 88 


The young growth of softwoods left was as follows: 
Size class 
(Softwoods) 

Saplings (from 3 feet 
in height to 


No. of Trees per Aver. Acre und Condition 
Sound Bentor Broken Dead Total 





inches d.b.h.)..... 28 2 15 45 
Small poles (4 to 8 

inches d.b.h.)..... 7 3 34 
Large poles (8 to 12 

inches d.b.h.)..... 3 2 2 17 

EMMIS. s.0:8..% Kk 7 21 96 


Obviously, the present young growth of softwoods is 
not sufficient to restock the area. ‘‘This does not mean,’’ 


*Address delivered before the Empire State Forest 
Products Association at Syracuse, N. Y., Dec. 19, 1916. 
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Results of Conservalive Cutting 


(The number of spruce cut per acre 


conservative cutting. 


[By Prof. A. B. Recknagel, of Cornell University. ] 


Hardwood Logging in the Adirondack Forests 





as Mr. Zon points out,’ ‘‘a few seedlings or even a few 
hundred seedlings to the acre, but a reproduction which 
is sufficient to produce a merchantable stand of timber 
a hundred years hence. Allowing for the natural thinning 
out of the young growth there must at least be between 
1500 and 2000 seedlings to the acre in order to produce 
a merchantable stand at the time of maturity. A few 
hundred seedlings per acre may be capable of growing 
up and producing a large amount of seed, but can not 
produce a merchantable stand of timber.’’ 

Of the seedlings—that is, trees not yet three feet 
high—the maple constituted 76 percent, beech 17 per- 
cent, spruce 4 percent and balsam 3 percent. 

Such are the conditions after conservative softwood 
cutting in the eastern Adirondacks; conditions in the 
western Adirondacks are exemplified by the measurement 
in 1915 of 1585 acres of hardwood land on private hold- 
ings in St. Lawrence County. This tract was logged for 
softwoods in 1898 to an approximate d.b.h. limit of 8 
inches. The number of trees 6 inches d.b.h. and over in 
1915 was as follows per average acre: 


Softwood 





Species No. Percent Vol. Bd. Ft. Percent 
ee 14.0 9 217 3 
eae 6 1 20 1 
ee Gee 8.1 11 423 5 

TOTANS ss nice oes 22.7 31 660 9 


utling on dvera 
ed at 






and over. ¢ 


Birch Heech 


Hardwood 


Novecies * No. Percent Vol. Bd. Ft. Percent 
Maple, hard........ 11.0 15 2,294 27 
BOMIC, BOA. «56 sc% 9 1 161 2 
LL er eis ie 13.3 18 2,346 28 
Beer ious asec es 25.1 3 2,807 33 
Miscellaneous ....... ~ : § 1 

a Peer ere 50.4 7,615 91 


5 69 7,615 

Grand totals: 73.1 trees, 8,275 board feet per average acre. 

These figures show conclusively that after the softwood 
logging the hardwoods dominate the stand and unless 
the hardwoods are cut there is very little chance for the 
softwoods to maintain themselves. *‘‘The reduction and 
removal of the old hardwoods alone assure success in the 
silvicultural program of reestablishing and giving advan- 
tage to the conifers.’’ 


Effect of Cutting the Hardwoods 


The hardwoods should be cut if it is desired to improve 
the forest and to perpetuate the softwood component of 
the original stand. The cutting may be one of two kinds: 
(A) Virtual clear cutting of all the merchantable trees; 
: 1 “Results of Cutting on Minnesota National Forest,” by 
R. Zon, Proceedings of the Society of American Foresters, 
Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 10: x 

2“Treatment of Cutover Forests in the Adirondacks,” 
T. P. Maloy. 
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(B) conservative cutting under correct silvicultural prin- 
ciples. The accompanying chart shows what happens 
in both cases. The data were gathered by Cornell for- 
estry students in the summer of 1915 and are shown for 
the first time. 

1. The upper part shows, graphically, the results two 
years after cutting as usually practiced on hardwood land 
in the Adirondacks. This area was cut in 1913 to an 
intended diameter limit of twelve inches d.b.h., but since 
there was not a close adherence to the diameter limit and 
since the trees were largely overmature, the land was 
almost clear cut. The softwoods had been cut fifteen 
years before and those left were too small to log then 
and now. No birches are left, few maples, but many 
beeches—nearly half the total number of trees left. 
Beech is the least desirable commercially and _ silvicul- 
turally of the three hardwood species and the condition 
of the trees left in this case makes them even less desir- 
able; they are defective trees, infected with rot (fomes 
igniarius) which is so common in the beech of the north- 
woods. Reproduction from such seed trees is anything 
but desirable. As Dr. Meinecke, an able forest pathol- 
ogist, says: *‘‘The sooner ... all . . . undesirable 
trees, including all badly injured, diseased and misshaped 
ones, can be eliminated from the forest, the better. Sani- 
tation of the forest must be the first and fundamental step 
in forest regulation.’’ 

2. The lower part of the chart shows a 
comparative area as marked for conserva- 
tive cutting. The suppressed softwoods are 
to be cut, the thrifty ones left. The thrifty 
maple, birch and beech below 14 inches 
d.b.h. are left; no overmature, misshaped 
or diseased trees of these species are left. 
In each species except hemlock more trees 
are cut than are left and the hemlocks are 
but four in number. One balsam tree is 
desigrated to be cut and is included with 
the spruce. 

3. The following summary shows that as 
many trees and as great a volume can be 
obtained by conservative cutting as by the 
present practice and the forest left incom- 
parably better for future growth. 


Number of Trees 


Per Average Acre Cut Left Total 
Present Practice.... 5 32 is 
Conservative Cutting 42 39 81 
Volume feet b.m. 
Per Average Acre Cut Left Total 
Present Practice..... 7,408 1,178 8,581 


Conservative Cutting 10,219 1,123 11,342 

The condition of the young growth below 
six inches d.b.h., not shown on the chart in 
the diagram for the average acre virtually 
clear-cut, is as follows: The number of 
trees 1 to 5 inches, d.b.h., left per average 
acre is divided into nineteen spruce, two 
hard maple, one soft maple, sixty-four 
ee beech, and three miscellaneous, a total of 
eighty-nine; and the seedlings (all below 
one inch, d.b.h.) were divided into 6,520 
soft maple, 480 birch, and 4,800 beech, a 
total of 11,800. The condition in regard 
to slash, carefully plotted on an average 
acre, showed 40 to 50 pereent of the sur- 
face to be covered with slash. 

The condition of the young growth below 
6 inches d.b.h. on the average acre before 
virtual clear cutting of the hardwoods was 
thus: Spruce (1 to 5-inch d.b.h. included), 
twenty-four trees; hard maple, eighty-four 
trees; birch, sixteen trees; beech, 204 trees; 
miscellaneous, four trees, a total of 332; 
and the seedlings (all below one inch, 
d.b.h.) were: 38,360 hard maple and 2,360 
beech, a total of 40,720 seedlings. 

Sustained Yield Obtainable 

If it is agreed that the hardwood lands 
in the Adirondacks can be cut conservatively 
and as much volume obtained per acre as at 
present, besides leaving the area in good 
shape for future growth, it remains to show 





» should be 1.6 instead of 16.0, as shown on the chart whether the growth of hardwoods is sufti- 
This error does not affect volumes or totals.) 


cient. to warrant this action and just 
what cuts may be expected in the future. 
What will the sustained yield be—that is, the yield or 
cut of timber from a forest which is managed in such a 
way as to permit the continuous removal of an approxi- 
mately equal volume of timber, annually or periodically, 
equal to the increment? 

The answer is found in some data gathered by Cornell 
foresters in 1915 and published in Forestry Quarterly, 
Vol. XIV, No. 2, for June, 1916, under the title, ‘‘A 
Practical Application of Pressler’s Formula.’’ ‘The fig- 
ures show the tollowing current annual growth per acre 
for the various species on hardwood land: 


SRR EMRNWS 25" Gate us tosreus eo aaceaeel 5.66 bd. ft. per acre per year 





SRRIMONID bs os ais inca aa ais .33 bd. ft. per acre per year 
Ore ete ee 7.30 bd. ft. per acre per year 
Maple, hard ...............55.55 bd. ft. per acre per year 
Maple, soft...............+ 5.61 bd. ft. per acre per year 
JESS SS re re ener 24.09 bd. ft. per acre per year 
Ee ee 47,69 bd. ft. per acre per year 
PIRBCEHARCOND 2 6...00606 5 000.6 .05 bd. ft. per acre per year 

EMPL. cc ieie ss c38 Scio SMe wes Ae 146.28 bd.ft. per acre per year 


Applying four well known methods of regulating 
the cut, which time does not permit me to go into 
here, an average annual cut of 228.5 board feet per 


= “Rorest Pathology in Forest Regulation,’ U. S. Dept. of 
Agric., Bul. 275, reviewed Proc. Soc. Am. Fsters., Vol. XI; 
No. 2, pp. 258-263. 
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acre is indicated and a cutting cycle (period of re- 
turn between cuts) of about forty years, so that, when 
the acre cut conservatively in 1915 is cut over again 
in 1955, it will yield perhaps 9,140 feet, board measure, 
which compares well with the 10,219 feet board meas- 
ure at the first cut. 

It should be remembered that these figures are 
based on growth in virgin forests which at present 
show hard maple to require 167 years to reach 14 
inches, d. b. h.; birch 147 years and beech 184 years 
to reach the same diameter at breast height, or an 
average of 166 years. It seems reasonable that under 
improved silvicultural conditions this growth would 
be accelerated. 

Conclusion 


I fear that I may have burdened you with too many 
detailed figures. If so, blame your president, for he 
asked me to give ‘‘some accurate scientific data,’’ 
and I have endeavored to do so. 

President Hadley of Yale used to say: ‘‘The 
trouble is not that figures will lie, but that liars 
will figure.’? I hope that I do not fall in the latter 
class. If the figures which I presented have any 
meaning it is this: The practicability of conservative 
eutting of the hardwood land in the Adirondacks can 
be demonstrated in one way only—and that is by 
trial. ‘‘Trial,’’ said a Greek philosopher, ‘‘is ever the 
beginning of learning.’? What we need, gentlemen, is 
experimentation. If some member of this association 
will set aside part of his hardwood land for a trial 
of conservative cutting where the results can be 
carefully studied, he will materially assist in solving the 
problem. Let us foresters help you to do this. 


ACTIVITY MAINTAINED IN CAR BUYING 


The increased activity in car buying noted last 
week is well sustained. Prices on steel plates, shapes 
and bars were advanced $15 a ton March 8, and it 
would seem that most of the buyers would have closed 
for cars prior to this advance and a lull in the market 
would follow. Some of the orders uncovered this week 
undoubtedly are protected at the old price. This, 
however, is not so in some cases, nor can the old price 
apply on orders which will follow the new inquiries 
that have appeared. The continued activity is there- 
fore rather surprising. 

The Seaboard Air Line Railway is in the market 
for 1,000 box ears and 1,000 flat cars. The Copper 
Range Railroad is inquiring for fifty hopper cars and 
the American Smelting & Refining Co. for fifty of a 
similar type. The Florida East Coast Railway ordered 
150 flats and 100 fruit cars from the Mt. Vernon Car 
Manufacturing Co., which is also reported to have 
accepted an order for 250 box cars for the Norfolk 
Southern Railroad. The Pressed Steel Car Co., it is 
said, has taken an order from the Southern Railway. 
The latter has been negotiating for 250 to 500 refrig- 
erator cars. The Union Tank Line has ordered 1,000 
tank cars from American Car & Foundry Co. and 1,000 
from Standard Steel Car Co., which will also build 
125 tanks for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Rail- 
road. The Chicago & North Western Railway ordered 
fifty cabooses from the American Car & Foundry Co. 








LUMBERMAN TO ENGAGE IN SAND BUSINESS 


BooNnvILLE, Mo., March 13.—Announcement has re- 
cently been made of the resignation of Harry E. Moore, 
manager of the line of yards owned by the Klenk Bros. 
Lumber Co. Mr. Moore has been a resident of Boonville 
for about five years and has managed the local yard of 
the Klenk Bros. Lumber Co. in addition to his other du- 
ties ever since that company bought the yard and business 
of E. H. Roberts. Mr. Moore is president of the com- 
mercial club of Boonville and has just been reélected 
secretary of the Central Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association. He becomes manager of the Missouri River 
Sand & Gravel Co. and as such will undoubtedly keep in 
touch with his many friends among the retailers. Charles 
H. Huber, who has worked in the Boonville yard under 
Mr. Moore for four years, has been made manager of the 
yard in this city. 


HOW EMBARGOES CURTAIL LUMBERING 


PorTLAND, ME., March 13.—Inability to get grain in 
adequate quantities from the West threatens to halt 
logging operations thruout northern New England. 
Winter lumbering is impossible without horses, and horses 
can’t work without oats. Com.nenting on the very grave 
shortage of grain resulting from the railroad congestion, 
the Portland Express says it is threatening to ‘‘ cause 
thousands of dollars’ loss to Maine, and destroy for a 
time at least one of the greatest industries of the State. 
The situation is not only alarming, but it is serious. 
Unless there comes relief, and it must be immediate, it will 
be necessary to bring to a stop all of the logging operations 
now in progress in the great woods of the State.’’ 

While the above statement does not minimize the grain 
shortage, neither does it greatly exaggerate the situation. 
Corn is not quite so scarce as oats, but can be fed only 
in limited quantities, and ‘the mixed feeds now being used 
as a makeshift in man, <mber camps would ruin the 
horses if fed for more than a very short time. Hundreds 
of cars of grain are reported on the way to Maine and 
other New England points, but have been held up ‘‘some- 
where’? on the way. Railroad officials promise that 
trainloads will be sent thru, but as yet only a few cars at 
a time have arrived. It is very interesting to note that 
there seems to be plenty of grain for the hundreds of 
horses being brought here for shipment to England and 
France by the British and French governments, but, of 
course, these supplies are not accessible to American 
dealers. Naturally, the Grand Trunk railroad is giving 
all British and French freight the right of way, even to 
New England shipping points, 





STORM PROVES DURABILITY OF WOOD CONSTRUCTION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 13.—The storm which struck 
this city last Sunday night was no respecter of construc- 
tion. Wooden and brick buildings alike went down be- 
fore it, but the damage to brick construction was greater 
than to wooden ‘buildings. Brick structures were leveled 
to the ground, but wooden houses were only twisted. 
Of the residences in the path of the storm which the build- 
ing commissioner has found necessary to condemn for 
razing there are a relatively greater number of brick 
than of wooden buildings, 

Actual statistics of the damage have not been com- 
piled, but a personal inspection by the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN correspondent in the territory devastated shows 
that the wooden buildings best resisted the force of the 
wind, which was officially estimated at 80 miles an hour 
by the observers at the Government building in the city, 
but unofficially estimated by well qualified authorities in 
the suburb where the force of the elements was most felt 
to have been not less than 100 miles an hour. 

There are standing the ruins of brick houses from 
which the whole upper parts down to the ground floor 
have been swept away, while there are few wooden houses 
that can not be repaired and again made habitable. 

It is also a noticeable feature that houses with shingle 
roofs are more intact than those with slate, and that 
where shingle roofs were touched they did less damage 
to surrounding residences from flying pieces. 





TO ISSUE COMPLETE HARDWOOD STOCK REPORT 


Oak Reported on in “Open Price Plan’’; Other Woods 
on Separate List 


CINCINNATI, OHI0, March 13.—The first quarterly meet- 
ing of the board of governors of the Hardwood Manu- 
facturers’ Association of the United States, elected at 
the annual convention in this city last January, assem- 
bled at the Sinton Hotel here last Friday, with practi- 
cally all members present. After a full discussion of the 
‘fopen price plan’’ and an examination and considera- 
tion of the first reports under it, it was decided to issue, 
in addition to those reports which are circulated only 
among members contributing to the statistics and which 
are confined to oak—also a report on stocks of other 
woods. This is partly a continuance of the old stock 
report, except that oak will be omitted, that being cov- 
ered in the present open price plan reports. The old 
stock report dealt with oak, poplar, chestnut and cotton- 
wood.. It is the present intention to make the new issue 
cover all the other hardwoods. The first issue will be out 
April 10, and thereafter monthly. 

F. R. Gadd, assistant to the president and in charge of 
the association’s headquarters here, plans to have his 
first commercial report, or market review, ready Satur- 
day ‘of this week. 

J. T. Kendall, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the 
American Oak Manufacturers’ Association, is now in 
this city to confer with Mr. Gadd on the distribution of 
stock reports, As both associations are interested in hard- 
woods, it is proposed to see what codperation can be se- 
cured. -While here, Mr. Kendall is taking the opportunity 
to visit members of his association located in Cincinnati 
and vicinity. He reports trade conditions encouraging, 
except for the difficulties of securing sufficient transpor- 
tation accommodations. 

A committee was named to attend the convention of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, which 
meets in Chicago April 3 to 5, consisting of President 
B. B. Burns; Assistant to the President F. R. Gadd, 
W. E. DeLaney, R. L. Hutchinson and E. A, Lang. 

A number of new members were also elected at the 
meeting of the Hardwood association board of governors. 

Mr. Gadd announces the appointment of Samuel B. 
Herndon as traffic clerk. Mr. Herndon formerly was 
assistant chief clerk general freight department of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, Southwestern and the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton railways. It will be among his duties to 
handle all traffic problems coming before the manage- 
ment of the association. Mr. Herndon is a traffic expert, 
and Mr. Gadd hopes his services will be of great assist- 


ance to members who may have disputes with the rail- 
roads. 





— 


LUMBER COMPANY PURCHASES NEW SAWMILL 


KNoxviLE, TENN., March 13.—The Vestal Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co., of this city, handling soft textured 
oak, poplar, black walnut, Tennessee red cedar etc., has 
bought the new band sawmill, logging railroads ete., at 
Fonde, Ky., which it will immediately put into operation 
there. This mill will be operated in addition to the com- 
pany’s mills at Vestal, a suburb of Knoxville, The Fonde 
mill has several thousand acres of virgin white oak and 
poplar stumpage to work upon, which insures a steady 
operation for several years. 





LITTLE DRASTIC LEGISLATION TO BE ACTED UPON 


Boston, MAss., March 12.—It now appears reasonably 
certain that little if any of the drastic legislation in 
which the lumber trade is interested because of the prob- 
able effect of the proposed laws upon the building indus- 
try will be passed at this session of the State legislature. 
Twenty-five or more measures of this nature had been 
introduced. Most of them have already died in commit- 
tee, including those recently mentioned in the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN as entered. Legislative committees have 
asked petitiéners to withdraw the following measures: 
House bill 1,009, which provides for a fire zone in Boston 
within which only ‘‘ fireproof?’ buildings may be erected; 
house bill 1,,179, introduced by Mayor James M. Curley, 
of Boston, to restrict the height of all buildings in this 
city to not more than twice the width of the street upon 
which they face; house bills 1,343 and 1,342, which ex- 


clude parts of East Boston, South Boston and Dorchester 
from the present Boston building limits. 

The report of the legislative committee on building 
laws, which includes a draft of a proposed uniform State 
building code, will be received within a few days from 
the printer and will then come up for action by the legis- 
lature. A synopsis of this report was recently published 
exclusively by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. The code 
recommended by the committee is somewhat fairer to 
lumber interests, particularly in the matter of heavy mill 
constructed sprinkler protected buildings, than was the 
original measure the committee took under consideration 
from the report of a special building law commission 
which had been studying the subject for two years under 
the chairmanship of Secretary William H. Sayward, of 
the Master Builders’ Association. The present senti- 
ment around the State House is that this report of its 
recess committee will be referred to the next session of 
the legislature and not definitely acted upon at this time. 





MILL DESTROYED BY FIRE TO BE REPLACED 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 12.—The large double band 
sawmill of the Boone Timber Co. at Clothier was swept 
by fire Saturday, March 10. The fire gained such rapid 
headway after the night watchman had discovered it 
that in less than one hour later the large mill was in 
ashes. According to the statement of E. A. Simmons, 
vice president and general manager of the company, 
the loss will reach $50,000, which is partly covered by 
insurance. Fortunately, none of the vast amount of 
lumber in the yards was damaged by the fire. About 
nine years ago the company started this mill on a 
small scale, but its business grew so rapidly that it 
became one of the prosperous timber companies of 
Logan County. The capacity of the mill was between 
75,000 and 100,000 feet a day and the company em- 
ployed 300 men. Meade Pritchard, of Charleston, is 
president of the company. It is stated the mill will 
be replaced with a 9-foot mill, which will have a larger 
capacity than the double band plant destroyed. 


BILL REQUIRES BOND FOR CONTRACTORS 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, March 13.—The Ohio legislature has 
passed a bill which will make the selling of lumber and 
other building materials to contractors who are engaged 
in public work a much easier proposition. It is a sort 
of supplement to the mechanics’ lien law altho it is not 
in the nature of a lien. It compels all contractors on 
State, county, city or township work to give a bond of 
an accepted surety company, covering all materials and 
labor used on the work. In that way losses thru bad 
accounts will be reduced to nothing. 

The new law is the result of agitation by the Ohio 
Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association codperating with the 
Ohio Building Supply Association and other organiza- 
tions. It will become effective as soon as the referendum 
period is over. 





INSURANCE COMPANY REPORTS SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH 


_NeEw York, March 13,—The semiannual meeting of the 
directors of the Lumber Mutual Casualty Insurance Co. 
of New York was held on Thursday, March 9, at the 
company’s office at 66 Broadway. There was a good 
attendance and considerable business of importance was 
transacted. The company has made a substantial growth 
since its organization two years ago and is showing a 
substantial increase in policy holders among the lumber 
yards and woodworking plants in the State. 

Those present were as follows: 

BE. L. Barnard, vice president, Church E. Gates & Co., New 
York; B. H. Beach, vice president and treasurer, Beach 
Lumber Co., Rome, N. Y.; Frederick Cleveland, president, 
Brown’s Tract Lumber Co., Albany, N. Y.; Charles F. 
Fischer, president, Charles F. Fischer & Co., Inc., New 
York ; H. H. Hills, treasurer, oy ed Bros. & Co., 
Buffalo, N. Y.; H. Morton Jones, The R. T. Jones Lumber 
Co.. North Tonawanda, N. Y.; J. A. Mahlstedt, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, J. A. Mahistedt Lumber & Coal Co., New 
Rochelle; Louis H. Parker, assistant manager, Lumber Un- 
derwriters, New York; Eugene F. Perry, secretary, National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association, attorney-in-fact 
lumber underwriters; Maurice E. Preisch, president, Haines 
Lumber Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Rufus L. Sisson, 
president and treasurer, The A. Sherman Lumber Co., Pots- 


dam, N. Y.; W. L. Sykes, president, Emporium Forestry Co., 
Utica, N. Y. 


INTERESTING LECTURE GIVEN BY SAW EXPERT 


MUNISING, MicH., March 13.—The forestry students 
who attend Wyman’s School of the Woods recently lis- 
tened to a lecture by Thomas Oakland, one of the saw 
experts of the Simonds Saw Co., of Fitchburg, Mass. 
His subject embraced the use and care of the cross-cut 
saw. The lecturer, himself a veteran woodsman and a 
past master with the implement, explained in detail how 
the saws are made, how one is to make the proper selec- 
tion when buying and how the saw is to be kept in good 
condition. One of the features of the lecture was a prac- 
tical demonstration in the fitting and filing of a saw. 
Another point to be observed in connection with the 
lecture is that many forestry students as a rule do not 
approve of those whom they term socalled practical 
woodsmen, simply because they have been known to lack 
the attributes, in knowledge, of the competent woods 
superintendent. Such a taik as this goes a long way to 
demonstrate the worth of knowledge that will enable the 
student to make the right sort of inspection in purchasing 
saws. 











Somes of the big-hearted, patriotic southern pine manu- 
facturers whose hearts have been touched by the ter- 
rible loss and suffering which the European war has 
brought upon the people of Belgium, have recently been 
looking into the possibility of members of the South- 
ern Pine Association donating a cargo of their product 
to be used in Holland for Suilding temporary homes 
for the Belgians who have fled to the neighboring 
country. 
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LUMBER COMPANY ERECTS NEW SAWMILL 


JACKMAN, ME. 

The Jackman Lumber Co. is building a new boxmill 
here, 144 feet long and 60 feet wide, without any posts. 
The boiler house and engine room are of concrete, 50x24 
feet. Fifty men will be employed. The Jackman Lum- 
ber Co.’s plant was recently enlarged so that it has now 
a eapacity of 105,000 feet a day and can run the year 
round. It has built a railroad from the station at Jack- 
man to the mill which, with the large number of spur 


mong the Mills with Pen and Camera 


Interesting places visited, photographed and described by representatives of the American Lumberman 


the Mississippi, with which it connected by a canal 
for floating timber to the mill in low water season. 
The intervening land was subject to overflow during 
high water dykes, or breakwaters, and cypress bark 
revetments prevented serious encroachment by the river 
until after the Government work at Giles Point just 
above Natchez was put in. This threw the current 


against the east bank, washing away the breakwaters 
and forcing the abandonment of the historic old mill 
after 84 years’ service in succession as a sash, circular 
and band mill. 





tracks built for its accommodation, 
gives the mill practically twenty-six —— 
miles of railroad. The company has 


three locomotives and seventy cars. It 
has established a large storehouse and 
camp ten miles from the mill from which 
supplies are distributed to the jobbers 
who put in the company’s logs. 

In addition to the mill there is a large 
house for the locomotives, a blacksmith 
shop, car repairing shop and machine 
shop. The company has ouilt a large 
boarding house with accommodations for 
110 boarders, with an annex in which 
suites for married men and their families 
have been arranged., A number of cot- 
tages has also been erected. A pond to 
float logs was made by building a con- 
crete dam 300 feet long and 24 feet high, 
flooling thirty acres. 


SUCCEEDS FIRST STEAM SAWMILL 














CONSTRUCTION OF LARGE MILL NEARLY COMPLETED 


Nortu Benn, WasH. 

One of the great sawmill plants for cutting Douglas fir 
lumber on the Pacific coast is that of the Snoqualmie Falls 
Lumber Co., at North Bend, about 40 miles east of Seat- 
tle, in the foothills of the Cascade Mountains. One of the 
accompanying illustrations shows the sawmill and remanu- 
facturing plant connected with it as it appears at this 
time. The planing mill, sheds, and other buildings are 
yet to be constructed, but it is expected the entire plant 
; will be completed and in operation by 
mid-summer. The site for the plant was 
cleared nearly two years ago and con- 
struction has been under way for the 
last year. 

The mill will be equipped with an 11- 
foot band, for head saw, and there will 
be a gang, an edger, and two resaws in 
the remanufacturing department. The 
plant will be run night and day and, it 
is expected, will turn out about 450,000 
feet every double shift. Shortly after 
this plant, which will saw Douglas fir, 
is completed and in operation, another 
mill for sawing cedar will be constructed 
in connection with which there will be a 
large shingle mill. Possibly later on a 
third mill for making hemlock lumber 
and sawing smaller Douglas fir logs will 
be constructed, making the plant, when 
entirely complete, one of the largest lum- 
ber producing plants in the country. 

The Snoqualmie Falls Lumber Co. was 
formed several years ago by consolidat- 
ing the timber holdings of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co. and 





MERIDIAN, MIss. 
The new mill plant of R. F. Learned & 
Son, which has _ just 
started operation at 


Natchez, succeeds the first 
steam sawmill in Missis- 
sippi. The old mill, still 
strong and capable, cut its 
last plank a few days ago. 

The first sawmill in the 


State was at Natchez- 
Under-the-Hill. The en- 
gine and boilers were 


taken from a dismantled 
steamboat and the mill 
cut 2,000 feet a day. Its 
installation caused a riot 
among the pit sawyers, 
who were thrown out of 
work, 

Peter Little sold this 
first sawmill to Andrew 
Brown about 1827. Mr. 
Brown built a new and 
much larger mill in 1833 
on land above the over- 














flow about half a mile from 


SAWMILL AND REMANUFACTURING PLANT, SNOQUALMIE FALLS LUMBER CO., SNOQUALMIE, WASH. 


the Grandin-Coast Tim- 
ber Co., whose timber was 
intermingled, and it is 
therefore owned by these 
interests. W. W. Warren 
is the general manager 
and it is under his super- 
vision that the construc- 
tion work is going on. 

A railroad extends from 
the mill out into the tim- 
ber, and some idea of the 
completeness of prepara- 
tions being made can be 
obtained from the accom- 
panving view of the camp 
cars, in which the men 
will be housed and fed 
while working in the log- 
ging operations. As _ the 
logging road is extended 
the cars can be moved so 
that little time will be lost 
going to or from work. 
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COMMITTEE TO PASS ON LUMBER TRAFFIC 
EMBARGOES 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 12.—Following a series of 
conferences between officers of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road and the railroads of the South, held to determine 
the best means for effecting more prompt arrangements 
for the shipment of domestic lumber and forest prod- 
ucts from southern States to eastern and northern des- 
tinations, on and via the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
its connections, a special lumber conference committee 
has been established at Norfolk, Va., by the following 
railroads: The Atlantic Coast Line Railroad; the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Railway; the New York, Philadel 
phia & Norfolk Railroad; the Norfolk Southern Rail- 
road; the Norfolk & Western Railway; the Pennsylvania 
Railroad; the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac 
Railroad; the Seaboard Air Line Railway; the Southern 
Railway, and the Virginian Railway. Much of the lum- 
ber traffic passes over the lines of these companies. 

The committee will virtually act as a clearing house 
in handling applications for special modifications of 
embargoes against domestic lumber and forest product 
shipments which the eastern railroads were compelled 
to place on Jan, 30, 1917, on account of the general 
congestion and car shortage. The purpose of estab- 
lishing the committee is to facilitate, so far as is in the 
power of the carriers to do so, the granting of special 
permits for shipments of domestic lumber and forest 
products whenever transportation conditions permit. 
This has been felt by the railroads to be especially 
important at this time in view of the heavy demand for 
lumber occasioned by the unusually large spring build- 
ing operations and the general need of manufacturers. 

The committee will be composed of the following repre- 
sentatives: Atlantic Coast Line Railroad, S. A. Stock- 
ard and H. L. King; Chesapeake & Ohio Railway, E. P. 
Goodwin; Norfolk Southern Railroad, J. F. Dalton and 
C. P. Dugan; Norfolk & Western Railway, H. L. Daw; 
Pennsylvania Railroad, John T. Wray, chairman, 8. J. 
Henderson and H. B. Arledge; Seaboard Air Line Rail- 
way, F. H. Smith; Southern Railway, H. P. Friedman; 
Virginian Railway, A. F. Shafhirt. 

While every possible effort will be made by the rail- 
roads participating in the work of the committee to 


expedite the actual movement of lumber, progress will 
otf necessity be slow while the heavy accumulations re- 
main, whether at points of destination, points of origin 
or at intermediate locations in yards or along the lines. 
At the present time several thousand carloads of lumber 
are awaiting loading in the South for northern and 
eastern destinations on and routing via the Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

It is the desire of the participating railroads that 
shippers and consignees should understand that the 
establishment of the special lumber conference com- 
mittee will not, of itself, at once increase the amount 
of lumber physically possible to handle. This is con- 
trolled by the condition of yards and consignees’ sidings, 
the accumulation of loaded cars, the supply of empty 
cars, and general transportation conditions. The work 
of the committee, however, will simplify negotiations, 
prevent confusion and afford opportunity for fuller co- 
éperation between the railroads, shippers and consignees. 
This, it is hoped, will pave the way for material improve 
ment of the situation with reference to lumber shipments. 





URGES INVESTIGATION OF NEED OF 
EMBARGOES 


NEw ORLEANS, La., March 12.—The efforts of the 
Southern Pine Association to secure a suspension of 
the tariffs reducing the free time of freight cars loaded 
with lumber for export from fifteen to five days at 
the Gulf ports has been successful. The tariffs have 
been suspended pending a hearing in New Orleans, April 
30, before Examiner 8. N. Brown of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Southern Pine Association 


is preparing data to present as evidence to show that 
the tariffs should not be allowed to go into effect either 


temporarily or permanently. 

The association, thru Assistant Secretary A. G. T. 
Moore, is urging the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and the Commission on Car Service of the American 
Railway Association to carefully investigate the reason 
for the great number of embargoes that have been put 
into effect recently. The association does not charge 
that the embargoes are used as retaliatory measures on 
the part_of the carriers because of the failure of each 
to deliver the proper pro-rata of empty cars to the 


MEASURES FOR RELIEF FROM EMBARGOES 


other, but it is made clear that the sudden popularity 
of the embargoes first started when the new and drastic 
regulations affecting the movements of empty freight 
ears went into effect. Therefore the association is 
urging the Interstate Commerce Commission and the 
Commission on Car Service of the American Railway 
Association to undertake a careful investigation of the 
embargocs to determine whether they are justified, the 
investigation of sections of the country to be chosen 
at random, but covering a specified period. Such an 
investigation would determine: 

1. Congestion at the destination points selected was 
such as to justify the placing of an embargo. 

2. The logical gateways thru which cars to the 
selected destinations would move, to ascertain whether 
or not the congestions thereat were sufficient (in the 
event that the actual destination was not congested) to 
justify the embargo. 


ao 


DEPRIVED OF CARS, PLACES EMBARGO 

Baneor, Me., March 12.—The Maine Central Railroad 
upon which the eastern spruce producers of this State 
depend to transport the larger part of their lumber to 
the Boston and New York markets, via connecting lines, 
has just declared an embargo on lumber, pulpwood, pulp 
and other nonperishable articles. Lumber shippers and 
others have been warned not to load these articles owing 
to the shortage of cars. In explanation of the embargo 
order officials of the Maine Central say that it was the 
result of being deprived of 450 box cars thru the ruling 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission that the road 
had that number of cars belonging to other railroads more 
than it was entitled to, and requiring that this surplus 
of cars be returned at once. There are unofficial assur- 
ances that the embargo will be of short duration only, 
provided that shippers refrain from loading cars with 
embargoed freight. 











THE CHAMBER of Commerce of Apalachicola, Fla., 
solicits correspondence with the builders and owners of 
wooden vessels, mainly schooners, to present the advan- 
tages of that port as a location for shipbuilding plants. 
First class timber of all sorts abounds in the neighbor- 
hood and there are a number of lumber manufacturers 
in position to saw ship timber to order. 
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T! DON'T GUE 
e 

~ Mr. Farmer, if you plant only three 
ernels to the hill and only two grow, 
you lose one-third of your crop. If, how- 
ever, you believe that the fewer the 
stalks the larger the ears, then it is 
iolly to plant more than three kernels 
io produce that number of stalks. How- 
ever, if you plant four or five kernels in 
each hill to allow for some that will not 
srow, it will happen that in some hills 
all will grow and in others none will 
grow. In the former case you will get 
less corn than if you had planted three 
instead of five kernels; in the latter you 
vet nothing for your seed, your land or 
your labor; all is lost. 

In this connection the mechanical op- 
eration of planting should be considered 
also. If the kernels vary greatly in size 
a half-dozen small kernels may fall into 
some hills and only two or three large 
ones in others. Hence results similar to 
those due to poor seed may follow if 
the corn is not graded as to size. 

Now no farmer thinks of planting and 
cultivating three-fourths of a field and 
at the same time cultivating but not 
planting the other one-fourth. Yet that 
is precisely what he does if he plants 
seed that for any cause produces only 
three-fourths as many hardy stalks as 
the land is eapable of bringing to ma- 
turity. Tf one-fourth of his corn does 
not grow, one-fourth of his land and one- 
fourth his labor are wasted. 

When, however, the farmer selects his 
seed and tests and grades it, he not only 
makes sure that all he plants will grow, 
but he is able to improve his grain. If 
he takes six kernels from an ear for test 
and the test is unsatisfactory the rest 
of the ear may be used for feed. If he 
does not test that ear at all but plants 
it, the seed is put in the ground only to 
rot. 

If a farmer buys from his neighbor 
ov from a seedsman seed that is of poor 
germinating power, he thinks himself 
cheated. The ease is the same if he 
uses his own seed, for in this way he 

ises grain that he might sell, either in 
the open market, or, it may be to a 
neighbor for planting. His seed is 
worth money, the same amount of 
money as that he pays a seedsman for 
seed, 








wv Testing corn before planting is good 
| 


vusiness, and the labor spent in testing 
seed is the highest paid labor that the 
farmer can perform. 


Selecting Ears 


If you have already selected your 
seed corn and it is still on the ear, you 
ight to test it before planting, and 
now is the time to do it. But if you 
lave plenty of corn, as you probably 
have—for it is a common practice to 
vather for seed 20 or 25 percent more 
cars than you expect to use—you had 
better do a little selecting of the ears 
before shelling off the kernels for test- 
ing. For this process of selecting ears 








SELECTING THE EARS 


we can not do better than to quote from 
the ‘‘Corn is King’’ booklet of the 
extension department of the Interna- 
tional Harvester Co., as follows: 
‘*Fullness of Middle—An ear that. is 
large at the butt and falls off in the mid- 
dle, or an ear that tapers all the way 
from the butt to the tip is undesirable. 
‘‘Pullness of Butts and Tips—There 
is danger of attaching too much impor- 
tance to the covering of the tip and butt. 
A well-filled butt does not mean that 
there should be kernels over the end of 
the cob. Too small a shank indicates 
weakness, and if the ears with excep- 
tionally small shanks are selected year 
after year many ears will be broken 
from the stalks before husking time. 
The most desirable tip is not necessarily 





SS!"BE SURE BEFORE YOU 


one which entirely covers the cob, but 
rather we should select ears on which 
the large regular-shaped kernels extend 
almost to the tip. 

‘*Size and Condition of Cob—The 
cob should be of medium size—bright 
color and free from mold. 

‘‘Sappiness and Starchiness—Hither 
one of these conditions indicates imma- 
turity. Sappiness means a large amount 
of water. Kernels on cob are soft. 
Ears feel heavy. When such an ear be- 
comes dry it is light. The kernels are: 
shriveled and are loose on the cob. 
Starchiness indicates kernels that are 
dull, whitish or chaffy in appearance. 
This is due to the fact that the corn has 
not fully matured. Corn put into the 
crib in this condition freezes. The germs 
of the kernels turn a cheesy color and 
later become black. These are unfit for 
planting. 

““Plumpness of Tips of Kernels—Ker- 
nels of corn that are shriveled or shrunk- 
en on the tips lack constitution; they 
are low in feeding value, immature, and 
will shell out a low percentage of corn 
on the cob. The tips of the kernels 
should be clean, bright and plump. 
When corn is chaffy it is an indication 
of immaturity. The kernels will adhere 
to the cob. 


‘Color and Condition of Germ—A 


Seas: ee 


to the foregoing instructions probably 
will not eliminate more than the quantity 
stored in excess of requirements. If there 
is danger, however, of shortage on account 


.of eliminations of that sort, some leeway 


may be permitted with respect to certain 
of the less vital points. (But it is advis- 
able to keep the choice seed separate and 
plant by itself.) Having, therefore, se- 
lected the ears from which you intend to 
use seed for planting, the next step is to 
check up your judgment by testing six 
kernels from each ear. There are several 
methods for making the required tests, 
any one of which is satisfactory if prop- 
erly followed out. Two handy and inex- 
pensive methods will be described. 


The Sawdust Box Tester 


The sawdust box tester is made by fill- 
ing a shallow box partly full of sawdust 
which has been thoroly moistened by sus- 
pending it over night in warm water while 
in a gunny sack. To make a record and 
serve as a means of identifying the seeds 
after they are planted a square of white 
muslin about the size of the sawdust box 
is ruled off like a checkerboard and each 
square is numbered. This cloth is then 
spread over the sawdust and tacked to the 
edges of the box to keep it in place. The 
kernels are then laid in the numbered 
squares and another cloth is laid over 





SEED 


be wisest, safest and most profitable. 





SENSE 


Grow your own seed, select it in the field, store it carefully and test it before 
planting. If you select the ears in the field you may observe many important 
facts regarding the entire plant on which each ear grows. If you wish to select 
for early maturity you can go into the field as soon as any of the ears are 
mature and begin to select those that have matured earliest. 
the crib you can not know anything about the stalks on which the ears grew; 
and you can not know which matured earliest. ‘ 

It is important that you grow your own seed or at any rate that you use seed 
grown in your own locality because no two localities are exactly alike in climate. 
It is said that a distance of ten miles north or south makes a difference of one 
day in the time of ripening of maize. Other conditions may make substantially 
the same difference in the time of ripening seed grown at like distances east or 
west. A good rule to follow is not to use seed grown at a greater distance than 
fifty miles from the place it is to be planted. 

You want to know something about the breeding of your farm animals; why 
not about your seeds? Seeds have breeding, exactly as do animals; and if you 
are careless in selecting or buying seeds, you will produce scrub grain, exactly 
as you will produce scrub stock if you use scrub sires and dams. Selection will 
help to eliminate the scrubs, but testing will do more. Every individual animal 
born from a good sire and a good dam is not so good as every other; neither is 
every ear of corn that looks as good as another as good. But test it and you 
may know which is the good and which the poor. 

Hit-and-miss farming is a thing of the past. Going it blindly is not in har- 
mony with modern enterprise. Guessing is gambling, and there-is chance enough 
in the farming game when it is reduced to a science. You can’t control the 
wind, and the sun and the rain, and the snow; but you can plant good seed, on 
good land, and you can farm in the way that years of experience have shown to 


DON’T GUESS WHEN THERE IS A WAY TO KNOW;; TEST, DON’T GUESS. 


If you select in 








dark or cheesy color indicates that the 
germ has been frozen. The-germ should 
be creamy white, a trifle more colored 
in yellow corn than in white. It should 
he brittle and break when slightly bent. 

‘*Smoothness of Back of Kernels— 
Blistering on the back of the kernels is 
an indication that they have beeu 
frozen, 

‘‘Smoothness of Germs—Frequently 
the germ will be blistered or wrinkled. 
This indicates immaturity. 

‘Uniformity in Size and Shape of Ker- 
nels—The kernels on the different parts 
of each ear should be uniform in size and 
shape. It is impossible to adjust the 
planter so as to drop them evenly unless 
they are uniform in size. 

“Character of Dent—This is very im- 
portant in distinguishing varieties. The 
kernels may be smooth, medium rough, 
rough and chaffy. The kernels should be 
uniform in their character of dent. Gen- 
crally speaking, roughness is associated 
with lateness, and smoothness with earli- 
ness. Roughness is ‘always associated 
with deep kernels and smoothness with 
shallow kernels. 

‘*Straightness of Rows—Crooked, _ir- 
regular rows are associated with kernels 
of irregular shapes and sizes, which means 
irregular planting.’’ 


Testing For Germinating Qualities 


If care was taken in selecting the ears 
in the fall the second selection according 


them and pressed down firmly, care being 
taken not to displace the kernels. Then 
another piece of cloth of the same kind 
as the other two but much larger is laid 
on top and is filled in with moist sawdust 
two or three inches thick. This is packed 
down thoroly and the edges of the larger 
cloth are drawn together and folded over 
the sawdust to prevent it from drying out. 


The ‘‘Rag Doll’’ Tester 


The ‘frag doll’’ tester as ordinarily 
constructed is a strip of muslin nine 
inches wide and sixty inches long. In the 
middle portion at about equal distances 
from the ends the cloth is laid off in 
twenty rectangles about two by three 
inches, and numbered from 1 to 20. The 
cloth is moistened and the kernels, in 
groups of six from each ear, are laid in 
the spaces marked on the cloth, with the 
points of kernels all toward one edge of the 
cloth, the number of the space in each case 
being the same as the number of the ear 
from which the kernels placed in it were 
taken. After placing kernels in all the 
spaces the cloth is again moistened and 
carefully rolled up and a string tied around 
it. When ten or twelve rolls have been 
prepared set them in a pail with the tips 
or small ends of the kernels downward 
and fill the pail with warm water. Then 
set the pail on several thicknesses of news- 
paper and draw the paper well up over the 
tops of the rolls and tie it so as to keep 
in the heat. In from’ three to twelve 
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THAT YOUR CORN WILL GRO 


hours unwrap the pail, drain off the water, 
cover the tops of the rolls with a wet cloth 
and wrap with newspapers as before. In 
two days take off the newspapers and the 
wet cloth from the top, and fill the pail 
again with warm water, allowing it to 
stand five or ten minutes until the rolls 
are thoroly soaked. Then drain off as 
before, replace the wet cloth aud wrap 
with the newspapers. Keep the pail in a 
room where there is no danger of freezing. 


Selecting the Kernels for Testing 


Descriptions of the testers were given 
first because the selecting of the kernels 
and the arrangement of the seeds for test- 
ing are practically the same for both kinds 
of testers. The ears are laid out on boards 
in groups of ten separated by nails driven 





TACKING THE CLOTH OVER SAWDUST 


lightly into the boards. The first ear of 
the first group is numbered ‘‘1’’ and the 
first ear of the second group is numbered 
‘¢11’? and so on; the first of each group 
only being numbered, the following ones 
being understood to be, in the first group, 
‘69, 3, 4 ete.’’; and in the second group, 
‘12, 13, 14 ete.,’’ so that it is not neces- 
sary to put the number down at each ear. 
Care must be taken not to misplace the 
ears, however. 

Taking up each ear, one kernel is .re- 
moved from the tip, another from the mid- 
dle and another from the butt, on one 
side. Then it is turned over and kernels 
are taken from corresponding positions on 
that side. Then the kernels from ear 
No. 1 are placed in square No. 1 in which- 
ever tester you use; kernels from ear No. 
2 in square No. 2, and so on until all ears 
have been. tested. 

When the kernels have been placed in 
the testers as instructed the testers must 
be kept in a fairly warm place, where the 
temperature is reasonably uniform and 
where there is no likelihood of freezing. 
The seeds will germinate in about eight 
days. At the end of that time, in the 
ease of the sawdust tester, the top cloths 
should be removed very carefully so as 
not to displace the kernels and the seeds 
examined and the corresponding ears kept 
or not according as they come up to your 
ideas of perfection. Practically the same 
instructions apply to the rag doll tester; 
care must be taken not to displace the 
kernels. It is well to lay the ‘‘doll’’ on 
a level place and very carefully roll it 
back without having to move at all the 
part unrolled. 


Deciding Which Seeds to Plant 


Quoting again from the instructions of 
the Agricutural Extension Department of 
the International Harvester Co., ‘‘save 
for planting only those ears the kernels 
of which show strong, vigorous root and 
stem sprouts. Discard all the ears the 
kernels of which show one or more dead 
kernels, weak sprouts, or kernels affected 
with mold, which kills the sprouts after 
they have started.’’ 

Now, if you have shown eare in select- 
ing the ears, if you have been careful in 
identifying your ears during the test, and 
1f you have been exacting and careful in 
throwing out every ear that did not come 
up to the mark, you may be sure that you 
will not waste a lot of labor and land in 
planting corn that won’t grow. 

[Mr. LUMBERMAN: We will supply you 
an electrotype of this page for your local 
editor for $3.50. It is just right to fit 
his paper. The subject is timely; he’ll 
be glad to print it, and it will be well 
worth your investment, because the better 
the farmer’s seed the better his crop and 
the more money he will have to buy the 
lumber he needs on his farm. Send for 
the plate, for testing should be started 
right away. This is your opportunity to 
help the farmer and make him more than 
ever your friend.—Epiror. } 
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OF THE RETAILER 








Somewhat to the disgust of the brethren who believe 
in the good old way of sitting back and waiting for 
customers to come in with imperative demands for 
stock, the convention season that has just passed into 
history has been chock full of creative salesmanship 
and service ideas. One speaker after another has 
hammered these subjects. Of course much must be 
forgiven a convention speaker that would win an ordi- 
nary human being hard names and perchance a black 
eye. Convention speakers are somewhat like news- 
paper writers, tho I suppose all the speakers will rise 
as one man and deny this. Let me explain, brethren, 
that while you undoubtedly are smarter than newspaper 
men you have to face about the same conditions that 
they do. You don’t want to tell your audience some- 
thing they already know, and you don’t want to talk 
calculus to the primary arithmetic class. The public 
will not criticise you much to your face unless you 
tramp on an extra sore corn; but your hearers do 
reserve the right to believe just as much or as little 
of what you have to say as they please. So speakers 
and writers have to strike a rough average in the 
matter of what their hearers and readers believe, and 
then try to blaze the trail on ahead from that point. 
The hindermost are peeved because this trail seems so 
ridiculously far advanced, and the foremost are wearied 
because they have been over that part of the journey 
already. 

Some years ago convention speakers sounded the well 
known clarion call of loyalty to the association. They 
told the men present that getting together was a fine 
thing and that the future of the industry depended 
largely on the faithfulness of the elect in attending 
every year. To the outsider this might have seemed 
useless advice since the men who were listening to it 
were the men who had come. But it was far from 
useless. Those were the days when feeble knees 
needed much strengthening. Belonging to an associa- 
tion then was a sporting proposition, for no one could 
tell when the Government sleuth hounds would come 
tearing out of the underbrush, in full cry on the trail. 
I think the Government agents never went to the length 
of ordering a grocery store keeper to get a divorce 
from his wife if she happened to be a milliner, but 
they were hot after anything that had the appearance 
of a combination. But a new light has shone both 
in the association camp and among the minions of the 
law, and association membership has become as safe 
as a national bank. Everybody believes in associations 
now, just as he believes in shedding his finish lumber 
or in filing a lien under suitable provocation. 

So convention speakers have hunted up a new set 
of admirable objects to urge upon their hearers. If 
you think over the ones you heard at your convention 
the list is likely to contain some of the following: 
Cost accounting, creative advertising, the use of wood 
preservatives, the advisability of giving cash discounts, 
and the wide field covered by the term ‘‘service.’’ 
These are not all of the headliners, but they serve to 
show how much the scientific spirit of inquiry and 
progress is active in our business. 

At this point the dealers who have not felt the pres- 
sure of competition at home and abroad and who in 
consequence have not been forced into learning new 
methods or even into doubting the complete efficiency 
of the old are likely to say with considerable exaspera- 
tion that they wish the Realm would lay off of these 
fads and dreams. These men say some people must 
not know when they are well off else they would not 
hunt so hard for new and unprofitable jobs and thus 
let themselves in for needless painful experiences. 
People, they say, are not children and must be trusted 
to know a few things for themselves; and so on. 

While the Realm disagrees with them on the value 
they assign to the new ideas it recognizes the fact 
that service and creative salesmanship when admin- 
istered without the saving grace of common sense 
can easily be run into the ground. A good many zealous 
persons do run them into that very discouraging ter- 
minal. It is a fact that much trade will continue to 
be of the unexpected, unsought for kind. The yard 
owner will be sitting in his bailiwick behind the railing 
composing a letter that he hopes will make a reluctant 
debtor shell out without getting mad, when in walks 
a stranger who lays down a material bill on which he 
asks an estimate. The lumberman may ask numerous 
questions and out of the fullness of his knowledge may 
make numerous suggestions; but the fact remains that 
the business came unsolicited and remains largely 
unaltered in character in spite of the advisory assaults 
made upon it by the service shark. A great amount of 
business is like this; and the customer is likely to look 
upon the efforts of the creative salesman as the unwar- 
ranted butting in of a tiresome person. The effort to 
persuade a customer who has asked for a bunch of 
lath to consider buying a hay barn, a garage and a 
hog house is likely to terminate the dealings between 
dealer and customer. 


Adopting a New Sales Policy 


On the other hand there seem to be a good many 
indications that dealers are going-to take steps to 
fill up the gaps between their businesses and the needs 
of customers with a new sales policy in which reason- 
able creative advertising and salesmanship must play 
a large part. This policy will involve a good deal more 
than just making the sale. Instead of waiting until a 
customer comes in and then bombarding him with sug- 
gestions that must seem to him to be impertinent the 
dealer will supply himself with information about the 


community and its needs and about the right methods 
for supplying these needs. He’ll then take pains to 
tell his customers what he can do for them and how 
much it will cost. Then when a customer comes in 
he will come with a desire already fired. Making a 
sale, as one speaker declared, is more than selling 
lumber by the thousand feet. It must begin by creat- 
ing a desire for some building or other. We have left 
this part of the sale to luck and have contented our- 
selves with closing the deal after the desire got fired 
in some manner or other which we did nothing to help 
along. Calling public attention to some valuable service 
we can render our customers or to a necessary addition 
to their own working gear is different from sitting 
back until we can get hold of a man and then by sheer 
bull strength forcing unwelcome argument upon him. 
If we do the latter we can’t expect the good natured 
tolerance of the old comedy character who remarked: 
‘*His worst fault is that he is given to prayer; he is 
something peevish that way; but everybody has his 
faults.’? 

There is a real difficulty confronting us when we 
begin this creative work, for our advertising has to 
be of a rather high character to gain attention. It has 
to compete for attention with the work of trained spe- 
cialists. The national magazines are filled with creative 
advertising of a quality higher thay the world has 
ever seen before. If we want our publicity to have 
effect we must make it of good quality. This is where 
the national associations and the wholesalers can help 
us. They have specialists and experts who can plan 
our campaigns and in large part prepare our material. 
By preparing it in large quantities for the use of all 
their customers, reserving space for the addition of the 
names of individual dealers, the cost is kept within 
reasonable bounds. 


Average Builder Needs Retailer’s Tips 

The average man who begins to remodel his house 
or to build a new one stands much in need of such 
constructive suggestions as he may get from these helps 
or from the personal counsel of the retailer. His great 
difficulty is a lack of most of the knowledge essential 
to the planning of a house either in detail or along 
general lines. He usually has a few pet ideas such as 
a fireplace or a gun room or a sun parlor, but the rest 
of the thing is an unknown language to him. He needs 
helps such as drawings and pictures to clarify his ideas 
and to give him some conception of the appearance 
of the completed article. Pictures of houses that can 
be built of stock stuff, if the pictures are attractive, 
are of tremendous pulling power. A drawing such as 
the old fashioned architect furnished. with his plans 
was a thing of horror. It showed the house in all its 
bare angularity, unsoftened by shrubbery or even 
shadows. Anyone looking at it would have to be a very 
trusting person or a very determined one not to lose 
all building desire upon looking at it. On the other 
hand every person has had the experience of looking 
at a magazine illustration, one of the springtime cre- 
ations now popular, of a garden rioting with flowers 
and dotted with bits of carefully clipped lawn and 
perhaps with a pair of lovers in the foreground. In the 
background half hidden under vines and roses is a 
little house. The beholder looking at the picture is 
ready to pawn his crown jewels in order to own that 
house. He can’t see much of it, but he would toss aside 
the blueprints of a castle on the Rhine to look at the 
little suburban home. The charming setting has made 
all the difference. So the advertising matter prepared 
with a profusion of attractive pictures is the first step 
in arousing building desire. 

Notice the advertising in those magazines of polite 
life; the gay and diverting exponents of cosmopolitan- 
ism such as Vanity Fair and Vogue. I have on my 
knee as I write a copy of one of them in which appear 
a couple of pages of advertising of furniture. The 
advertising takes the form of a review of what is in the 
shops, so it is half pictures, half description and has 
the appearance of a news page tho without attempt 
to disguise the fact that it is advertising. The furniture 
is shown in little groups just as it might appear in a 

















“All the speakers will rise up and deny this” 


home. For instance, there are a wing chair, a floor lamp 
and a magazine stand. They are shown with the drapery 
of a window visible at one side and a picture on the 
wall just as tho the photograph had been taken in a 
private home where the furniture was in use. Another 
picture shows a desk and chair. The desk is open and 
is arranged with desk equipment and looks as if the 
mistress of the house might have left it but a minute 
before the picture was taken. The photographs are so 
artistically made and the description is so charming 
that a person finds himself planning to buy even tho, 
like the ballyhoo of the Realm, he may have no place 
in the whole wide world to put furniture. 


The Need of Creative Advertising 

All this is creative advertising, something that instills 
a desire to own the thing described or pictured. There 
is no end to the things that may be done with this kind 
of advertising; so this week the Realm wants to say 
a few things about a neglected field in the retailing 
of lumber, one that creative advertising could develop. 
This is the matter of remodeling houses. At this point, 
I suppose, a number of the weary band of readers 
who may have doggedly hung on will give a discouraged 
sigh, drop the Greatest Journal and relieve their spirits 
with a few hearty cuss words. Remodeling houses! 
That most maddening, discouraging, mind wrecking 
of all the pursuits and exercises connected with the 
vending of boards! Truly a case of hunting trouble. 
I can hear a sarcastic brother remark in dill-pickleish 
tones that when he starts. persuading people to remodel 
old houses he will prepare to take a quantity of fire- 
works to Satan’s tea party. 

Beyond doubt this is the feeling a good many re- 
tailers have about remodeling, but they need not. This 
is another case where a job done without the direction 
of a person who knows how runs to snarls and poor 
results. A man decides to make a few improvements 
and thinks they will not cost much. He-starts without 
a definite plan, decides on putting in a window or two 
extra and perhaps a hardwood floor and is staggered 
at finding that he has let himself in for a large bill. 
At once his desire to have a well arranged home goes 
by the board, and he begins a struggle to get the thing 
finished up withouf going broke. He is scared and has 
had his attention jerked around to the matter of ex- 
pense after he started instead of before, and both he 
and the dealer come out of the deal badly mussed up 
and sore on the remodeling business. 

There are many variations to this story, but nearly 
always the trouble comes from two sources: lack of a 
careful and complete plan before the remodeling was 
begun, and lack of definiteness about the cost. Once 
the owner’s attention is centered on possible improve- 
ments by means of creative advertising and pictures 
of houses with harmonious architectural features it is 
fairly easy to convince him that remodeling would 
make his house more pleasant to live in. Next in order 
must come careful planning and estimating; and this 
work requires a little skill. 

Many dealers not in the least lazy or grudging of the 
labor required to master a new angle of the business 
are honestly doubtful of the wisdom of attempting to 
do much with this part of the business. They think 
the amount of material small and the trouble involved 
great. But other dealers don’t agree with them on these 
points. They say the remodeling field is almost un- 
touched. Thousands of people are living in good houses 
that will last for twenty years or so without repair. 
These houses and their owners are an entirely unpro- 
ductive part of the community so far as the various 
lumber dealers are concerned. The effort to induce 
the owners to tear down these houses simply because 
the latter are not entirely convenient would be met 
with ridicule and suspicion. But a rational effort to 
show these people how they could improve their living 
conditions at small expense should and does meet with 
a ready response. Most people get so accustomed to 
their houses that they overlook defects in arrangement 
or lack of equipment and must have their attention 
called to the possibilities of certain improvements. 


The More Aggressive Competitors 


Aside from the bulk of business that would come to 
a yard thru a large number of small alterations there 
is another reason for considering such a campaign 
favorably. A successful retailer told me one time that 
he liked to add a sideline or offer a new service every 
year for the complex purpose of making his service 
more complete, getting fresh advertising material and 
assuring himself that he was fully alive to the needs 
of the neighborhood. He believed the study and think- 
ing necessary in adding a new line or extending the 
service would keep him from settling back in lazy 
content. He didn’t want to sit back, and he was afraid 
he might let up without being conscious of doing so. 
Sluggishness and self satisfaction often follow after 
a measure of success. A man who has struggled up to 
the top likes to tell himself he needs a rest. This is 
where moth and rust begin to corrupt, and soon more 
aggressive competitors will break thru and steal his 
customers. You may have noticed some of Herbert 
Kaufman’s pungent paragraphs dealing with this thing. 
Herbert quite often deals in bromides and overstate- 
ments, but rather often he hits the bull’s eye. Without 
further remark I’m going to copy some of his state- 
ments. He entitles the article from which they are 
taken ‘‘ Why Men Fail.’’ 

‘¢There’s your man—the big fellow up there. He’s 
flabby and soft and therefore easier to thrash than these 
earnest, energetic, alert strugglers nearer at hand. 
They’re playing the game all the time, The score’s 
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too close to quit for a rest, but he’s loggy. Conceit 
has exaggerated his security. He mistakes power for 
permanence. Once upon a time he had five sharp senses; 
now he is permitting dollars to do his main thinking. 
Then he studied events, watched the trend of progress, 
kept himself informed and was competent. Nothing 
survives over assurance, and .his concern is already 
at the mercy of the first shrewd, determined onslaught 
which a bold brain engineers against it. His methods 
are obsolete. They were effective ten years ago, but 
only because he was anxious to find where he could 
make a mistake. Because he can afford to lose any one 
account on his books he has become generally inde- 
pendent and is disaffecting every one of them. Now’s 
your chance; tackle him with the same confidence that 
an ambitious, cauticus young pugilist challenges a title 
holder who considers himself above the necessity of 
training. One thing especially makes tomorrow hopeful 
to the ambitious; none can last longer than he serves 
the opportunity by which he rose. History redrafts 
world maps; nations create new parties; and commerce 
recognizes different groups of leaders because those 
who have the advantage of preferred position so seldom 
exercise the same degree of wit to maintain it that they 
employed to gain it.’’ 

This, of course, is high pitched in order to gain 
attention. But it contains truth. Successful lumber 
dealers go to pot because they stop growing and get 
fat headed just as any other business man may do. 
The Realm urges this matter of the study of remodeling 
as a cure for actual or possible fat-headedness because 
remodeling is something not commonly pushed hard. 
{t is an unworked field. Sc the man who feels that his 
business is beginning to pound might take a look at the 
remodeling possibilties of his neighborhood if he were 
to attack them with the jimmy of creative advertising. 
It may shake things loose all around. He may be able 
to get the attention of people in this way who otherwise 
would never think of him as a commercial agent with 
whom they might deal. 


Must Be Tackled at a Definite Point 


However, every large matter has to be tackled at 


some definite point. It is unnecessarily vague to tell 
a man to tackle remodeling. That might mean any- 




















“Settling back in lazy content” 


thing. Since he is to take the initiative he might 
begin with a small, easily managed part of this sub- 
ject. Suppose he starts with doors. This suggestion 
is prompted by a splendid line of advertising put out 
and organized by a big millwork company into a prac- 
ticable campaign to push the sale of three kinds of 
doors; front doors, French doors and mirror doors. The 
idea is to get these doors put into old houses. 

Nothing changes the appearance of a house more 
effectively than new doors of a design to harmonize 
with the rest of the structure. This is especially true 
of French doors. They give a lightness and airiness 
and an architectural finish to a house that can not be 
gotten by any other means. I asked the Lady of the 
House if she thought French doors would ever lose 
their popularity. She said she did not. There might 
be times when they would be more generally fashion- 
able, but they are too beautiful ever to go out of style. 
They are something like fine period furniture—always 
good. Ugly openings when hung with them become 
the focus of attraction in the room. Two rooms with 
a narrow door between can be transformed in effect 
into one large room by the cutting of a wide, opening 
and the hanging of these doors. Then by closing the 
doors the two rooms may be separated as before. Cur- 
tains will not only add to the attractiveness of the 
appearance but will also assure complete privacy. 

The front door seems to be as much a focal center of 
the house as a man’s tie is of his costume. The 
remainder of the house may be fairly good without 
producing a finished and harmonious effect if the front 
door is dingy or commonplace. Here are a few lines 
from a booklet put out by the company mentioned 
before: 

“*No longer is it customary to greet those who enter 
your home with the word ‘Welcome’ carved in stone 
above the entrance. A warmer, more sincere greeting 
is extended without the use of words or carvings. 
Today the architect expresses the welcome in the 
entrance itself. The cordiality of the welcome depends 
upon the owner’s or architect’s skill and attention to 
details rather than upon the amount of money spent 
on the home. The key to it all is the doorway and the 





*plishing the beginnings of his purpose. 





The door if it does not harmonize or if it lacks 


door. 
distinction can spoil the appearance of the entire 
house and make it look uninviting. On the other hand 
the proper door—the hospitable door—can give an 
inviting appearance to the whole house.’’ 


Covering a New Retail Field 


As a means of approach while trying to gain the 
interest of the Lady of the House there are few things 
with more pulling power than a mirror door. ‘Ladies 
in these days are critical of their own appearance. A 
full length view is reassuring and may be the means 
of avoiding embarrassment. A skirt that hangs crooked 
is a social crime, and a petticoat ruffle in view is a 
calamity. The ordinary mirror is a broken reed upon 
which to lean for the detection of these maladjust- 
ments. 
takes up a deal of room and stands a fair chance of 
being upset. A mirror door will reflect Milady from 
top to toe, can be moved to catch the light and takes 
up no space. It doesn’t cost a fortune, and it can be 
installed in a short time by any journayman carpenter. 

It seems reasonable that with these three things a 
retailer with a desire to work a new field or to shake 
up a dull community could have a fair hope of accom- 
Much of the 
attention attracted ought to result in sales larger than 
a door or two. Doors are easily talked about. The 
retailer can give exact prices. All sizes can be had in 
stock from reputable millwork concerns. If the door 
campaign proves successful the dealer can add another 
remodeling line such as sleeping porches. 

Any such educational campaign has to be carried on 
aggressively by.means of well planned advertising. 
Do you know how much value the mail order men set 
on local advertising? I think the story has been told 
in the Greatest Journal before but it will bear repeat- 
ing. The advertising manager of a great mail order 
house said one bureau of his department did nothing 
but study the advertising done by local merchants in 
their home papers. If the searchers found a com- 
munity where the merchants did not advertise they 
immediately flooded it with mail order literature. The 
reason was that a community not worked locally would 
be a rich field for maii order efforts and that merchants 
without commercial sense enough to advertise would 
not know how to put up much of a fight to keep their 
business. 

While it is possible for a dealer to fix up his own 
publicity it is a little hard and costly to put creative 
advertising together. It is hard to get drawings and 
photographs and to get cuts made from them. For 
this reason it may be wise for the dealer to get in 
touch with manufacturers and wholesalers who furnish 
these materiais and who help plan the campaigns. 
Here is the plan of campaign suggested by the company 
I have been referring to. It may be suggestive to the 
man who is planning to depend on his own efforts to 
get his publicity fixed up: 1. Use of slides in motion 
picture theatres. 2. A campaign of newspaper advertis- 


HOW A VETERAN LUMBER 


Mounp City, Kan., March 12.—Exemplary in the con- 
ducting of his business, known to every man and woman 
and child in and about the vicinity, E. M. Adams, 
veteran lumber retailer, is as an institution unto the 
place. His business has been brisk and profitable for 
many years, and the passing of every year has seen 
this business expand. While there have always been his 
attributes of courtesy, and 
kindliness, and the knowl- 
edge which is the possession 
of every trained lumberman, 
ready at all times for the 
convenience and best inter- 
ests of the customers, there 
has also been something 
more. <A good indication is 
in the accompanying illus- 
tration. 

Here is a reproduction of 
one of the advertisements 
that have appeared in The 
Border Sentinel, the local 
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A cheval glass is all right; but it is costly, . 


Are you going to build a Hog Pen? 
Are you going to build a Poultry House? 























“Few things with more pulling power than a mirror door” 
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ing. 3. Use of posters and signs calling attention to 
this ‘‘improvement’’ campaign. 4. Use of attractively 
printed inserts in letters going out to customers. 5. 
Sending out printed literature containing pictures and 
descriptions. 6. Sending letters to selected lists of 
possible customers. 7. Sending additional information 
to persons interested, calling them by ’phone or making 
personal calls. 8. Keeping sash and door catalogs in 
the office in order to have general information at hand 
for people who call. 9. Spending time and effort in 
making the campaign a success. 

Of course the millwork companies which are urging 
such campaigns are prepared to codperate in a good 
many ways. This article is in no sense an advertise- 
ment of any one company; but since I have borrowed 
the idea of the article it is no more than fair to say 
that I got it from the Morgan Co. This company is 
preparing to make great efforts along the line of creat- 
ing business for itself and for the retailers thru whom 
it will work. 

So this is a suggestion to the retailer who wants to 
develop his service to cover a new field, to give his 
business an infusion of pepper or to make the pickings 
in his community slim for the mail order man. Surely 
an effort of this kind is a heartier sight than the 
spectacle of the discouraged business man who gives 
up and says with the tragedy king: 

‘‘Let’s talk of graves, of worms and epitaphs; 
Make dust our paper and with rainy eyes 
Write sorrow on the bosom of the earth.’’ 





RETAILER KEEPS GROWING 


later, he will need a house or repairs or additions, or 
something in the way of building materials and building 
plans. And the successful retailers of today show by 
their aggressiveness that they are not letting the pro- 
verbially familiar grass grow under their respective feet. 
E. M. Adams is not only a lumberman; he is the father 
of a lumberman, and the grandfather of another-to-be! 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 





build a House? ) 
build a Barn? 
build a Garage? 


See 
Adams Lumber Co 





newspaper. Thruout the 
particular issue from which 
this reproduction was made, 
interspersed between the 
paragraphs of reading mat- 
ter, were lines, in italic, to 
this effect: ‘‘Adams wants 
to see you.’’ The effect of 
this kind of advertising 
may well be imagined. It 
indicates that Mr. Adams 
has not only gone success- 
fully thru the various 
stages of development thru 
which the lumber trade has 
passed, but is alert to the 
new conditions which the 
lumber retailer must face. 
He does not depend upon 
his wide acquaintance, and 


DO YOU 
WANT 


Do You Want Cement, Sand or Chat? . : ° . . . ° 
Bo You Want Lime or Plaster? - . ° 


Do You want Wall Board? 
Do you want any kind of Lumber? - 
Do You Want Shingles? - - 


Do You Want Felt or Iron Roofing? - 


Do you want paint, oils, etc? . 
Do you want Sewer Pipe.or Tile 


Do You Want Coal? 
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SEED FLAX? See Adams 





his exceptionally strong 
standing in the community, 


Do you want to borrow adime? See Adams. 


No Matter what youwant See Adams 








for the continued growth of 


If you don’t want anything at all, See ADAMS just the same. 





his business; he knows bet- 
ter. And so he keeps in 
close touch with every pros- 
pect of the city, which is to 
say he keeps in close touch 
with everyone. For to the 
wideawake dealer every body 
is a prospect. Sooner or 





Adams Wants to See You! 


Adams Wentse to See You! 


Adams Wants to See You’ 





WIDEAWAKE ADVERTISING OF A WIDBAWAKD RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
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My Dear Brewster: 


Perhaps you, like some other people, think of a good 
bill collector as a person who can approach a dilatory 
debtor, look him firmly in the eye and by adroitness or 
hypnotism cr sheer bull strength make him pay a bill 
he is entirely averse to paying. Presumably the more 
averse he is the more credit is due the collector. So 
I suppose the man who could collect from one of those 
loud-voiced persons who announce in the presence of 
admiring friends their intention not to pay until Satan 
takes to skating to his office of mornings would be 
ranked at the top of his profession. If this is the true 
conception of a skillful bill collector then I am ready 
to admit that members of this ancient guild are, as you 
say, born and not made. ; 

It has long been a principle of business that a fair 
price must be rendered in exchange for goods. Any per- 
son who has given two minutes’ thought to the subject 
knows that a business can not long survive even mild 
competition if it can not collect the money owed it. 
So you undoubtedly are right in calling this one of the 
most important elements of business success. Then if 
collectors are born and not made the outlook is dark 
for those of us not endowed by nature with the gift 
of separating the tightwad from the cash he owes us. 

But whether it be heresy or not I am not inclined to 
look upon the adroit collector as the savior of business. 
The ability to collect from the reluctant is, of course, a 
valuable accomplishment to have in reserve; but relying 
entirely on that ability to get what is coming to the 
businss is a short-sighted and foolish practice. Like all 
violent remedies it is apt to have a bad after-effect. 
Violence as a habit ruins not only the business man’s 
disposition but also his reputation with the public. 


It may well be that the trade of the deadbeat is not 
desirable, but getting rid of it by selling him goods 
and then making him hot when collecting the bill is 
not to be recommended as a direct and efficient method. 
When you make a violent enemy of him you lose not 
only his own trifling trade but also all the other trade 
over which he has any influence. He’ll tell the story 
far and wide, and in the telling he’ll not soften the 
alleged brutality and tnfairness of your conduct. A 
man who has been threatened or man-handled into pay- 
ing an account, no matter if he got only the treatment 
that was coming to him, is not a good advertisement. 
While it is a better policy to force payment rather than 
to lose a bill it is not good to rely on a method that 
makes many of these exercises necessary. 

So if you are expecting this letter to be filled with 
clever suggestions about scaring or tricking debtors 
into making payment I’m afraid you are due for dis- 
appointment. The public prints have carried a good 
many stories of adroit collections, and some of the de- 
vices used have been clever. However, it is my guess 
that the narrator does not diminish the cleverness of his 
performance in telling about it and also that he forgets 
to mention the number of times when his cleverness and 
sinuosity didn’t get him anything. If his successes 
and failures were figured up in a cold-blooded manner 
like a baseball batting average it might be that the 
general run of his performances wouldn’t look so daz- 
zling after all. 


Forethought Better Than Afterthought 


If I have any wisdom about collections it is that fore- 
thought beats afterthought. In other words the best 
general method of making collections is to take care 
of credits in the right way. 

The old-fashioned store keeper went on the theory 
that every man was entitled to jump one account. 
Every man was honest until he proved the contrary. 
After he has proved the contrary the methods of deal- 
ing with him differed. Usually he was still able to get 
eredit, but he was embarrassed by being told plainly 
that if he did not come clean this time painful even- 
tualities would ensue. What these might be was usually 
left mysteriously vague, perhaps on the theory that the 
mysterious is more terrifying than the known. But in 
any event from then on to the end of the chapter the 
store keeper had the uncomfortable experience of being 
anxious about that man’s account. 

Modern merchants have been so closely pressed by 
competition that they have 
not felt able to afford each 
deadbeat customer the lux- 
ury of jumping even one — 
bill. They have endeavored SS 
to forestall such activity by SS 
determining before the sale 
was made which customer 
or possible customer was 
worthy of ¢redit and which 





was not. After this deter- 
mination was made _ the 
deadbeat was confronted 


with the jarring alterna- 
tive of paying cash or go- 
ing away without the goods. 
This system is well known 
and needs to have little said 
about it. Retailers in all 
lines have found it expedi- 
ent to codperate by ex: 











changing credit experiences _—_—, oa ae 
in order to circumvent ” goods’ 

the deadbeat who mi- 

grates to green fields and pastures new. This 


practice of having a wide knowledge of the na- 
tive slants of customers is wise; for no matter what 


additional credit safeguards a merchant may use he 
can not expect his credit handling to be automatic. 
By intelligent manipulation he can improve the justice 
and the efficiency of any system. If he knows his 
man he will know whether to be easy or rigid in apply- 
ing his various safeguards. 

There is one rather serious drawback to the method 
of studying out credit risks and deciding who may 
have credit and who may not. This is the possibility of 
wrong guessing in doubtful cases. Men’s characters 
can not be separated in two herds, one all black and 
the other all white. If there could be a sharp line of 
division between those entirely worthy of trust and 
those entirely unworthy then handling credits would 
be fairly easy. But a large number of men are trust- 
worthy under certain circumstances and not trust- 
worthy under others; and sometimes a small thing will 
serve to tip the balance. If the dealer guesses the 
wrong way about them he is in trouble. If he takes 
a risk on a shady character who will not pay he loses 
the amount of the bill. If he refuses credit to another 
shady character who really would have paid he makes 
a revengeful enemy. 


A Modified Cash System That Is Meritorious 


There are endless ways and means of handling such 
matters. Of course I can’t talk about many of them 
in this letter, and I don’t intend to be dogmatic in 
making recommendations. Usually in making a recom- 
mendation a person takes the attitude of an advocate 
and exaggerates the good qualities of his pet scheme 
and minimizes its defects. If I fall into that error you’ll 
have to discount my statements accordingly. But in 
any event I am going to describe a system that may be 
somewhat advanced but that should at least furnish 
you something to think about. I ran across it in a 
couple of lumber retailing outfits not so long ago. Its 
chief value, as I see it, lies in making the handling 
of credits a little more automatic, thus providing better 
security and also removing some of the embarrassments 
and dangers of refusing credit to men about whose 
reliability the dealer is somewhat in doubt. All credit 
customers, good and bad alike, are required to sign a 
statement containing a list of’all the material bought. 
It also contains a plain statement of the terms of settle- 
ment and is in form and in fact a promissory note. 
If settlement is made within the time stipulated the 
account bears no interest. If it is not paid within that 
time the account bears a pretty stiff rate of interest 
from the date of making the sale. Signing the state- 
ment is part of the routine of making the sale and is 
required of all credit customers. 

This is no sovereign remedy, for it is evident that 
a tricky man with no property is not going to be afraid 
of a note. But most people who buy lumber have some 
property, and there is a large number who are simply 
slipshod in their dealings who would be spurred up by 
the knowledge that if they didn’t come to time a large 
robust rate of interest would begin working. Having 
his name on a note serves as a splendid energizer for 
nearly every man. 


You may say that even good customers would balk 
at signing such a thing. I grant you that at first blush 
the average man who is used to the old happy-go-lucky 
credit practices would be inclined to feel that his per- 
sonal honesty was being doubted. We have gotten to 
thinking that only bad risks are asked to sign notes 
when buying lumber on time. But people can be led 
to see the justice and wisdom of this method, for in 
a good many places they have already accepted it 
as a part of the regular routine of buying. The man 
who objects to such a method after it has been ex- 
plained that he is not singled out for special treatment 
can’t make out much of a case for his reluctance. It is 
an accepted principle of business that the use of money 
must be paid for. Goods represent an investment of 
money. The objector himself would make a hot refusal 
to lend the lumber dealer $500 for six months without 
interest. He has no just reason for asking the lumber 
dealer to lend him $500 worth of lumber for six months 
without interest. The objector will hardly say he does 
not expect to pay the account at the time agreed upon, 
for in that case he could hardly hope to get the lumber. 
Then what good reason ean there be for refusing to sign 
an agreement to that effect? 


But the fact remains that nobody is very logical after 
all. We all resist innovations by a sort of instinct. 
We think we understand the workings of things as they 
are, and we have an aversion for new things we don’t 
understand. So a dealer who attempts to make so 
radical a change as this must be prepared to explain 
world without end. He will find even intelligent people 
to be hopelessly dull in understanding anything that has 
to do with money, especially with their own money. He 
should advertise thoroly before making the change. He 
should use newspaper space, circular letters, inserts 
and other kinds of advertising in educating the public 
to understand the working of the new system, its ad- 
vantages and his reasons for changing to it. 


This, as you see, is a modified cash sales system. Per- 
haps you, like a good many other retailers I have talked 
to, do not believe in cash sales. The opponents of this 
innovation say the old credit system lasted thru the 
trying times of the pioneer period, and they see no rea- 
son for believing that any innovation would work 
better than the time-tried method. I grant that the 
burden of proof lies with the innovation, so I’m going 
to put down a few of the reasons which seem to indi- 
cate that retail business must work toward selling 
for cash. 


Business Conditions Harder and More Exacting 


Business conditions are harder and more exacting 
in these days than they were when our fathers con- 
ducted pioneer stores. Probably some worshipper at 
the shrine of the ‘‘good old days’’ will rise up at this 
point to tell me I am utterly ignorant and unreliable. 
It has always been something of a mystery to me why 
certain people believe the old 
days were the good days and 
at the same time say our 
pioneer forefathers had a 
harder time than we are hay- 
ing now. But we’ll let that 
pass. Merchants in those 
times did have a hard time 
of it in certain particulars. 
They dealt with a population 
but scantily blessed with 
cash in hand. They also had 
difficulty in getting stock 
shipped to their stores. Both 
of these conditions have been 
changed since pioneer days, 
but merchants now have to 
meet conditions of a diffi- 
culty beyond the dreams of 
the fathers. Considering all 
things in their relative val- 
ues we have to do business 
on a margin that would 
have put them out of the running in short order. Stocks 
must be bigger. Locations and equipment require much 
larger investment. Taxes are higher. The buying power 
of money is less. We have a stiff competition that makes 
it impossible to get along with the leaky, rough-and-ready 
methods that served in the old days. These are some of 
the conditions that make a cash system one of the 
next logical steps in the development of retailing. 

A eash system is a benefit to the public because it 
reduces the cost of business operation. The public 
does not always realize the fact, but it has the most 
immediate interest in having its commercial agencies 
efficient. In the final analysis the public pays the cost 
of business operation. People not associated with trad- 
ing enterprises seem to know little about the principles 
of commerce, and they are inclined to resent the state- 
ment that they must pay the cost of business operation. 
This attitude springs from utter thoughtlessness. The 
consumer pays for the production and handling of the 
article he buys, because he gets all the benefit of that 
article. Who should pay for it if not he? 

Reducing the cost of operation is also of benefit to 
the business, because it makes possible lower prices 
and an ensuing increase in the volume of trade. 

A eash system lowers the cost of doing business by 
doing away with collection costs. Experience has shown 
that the cost of collecting accounts is high. Rather 
than lose a bill and suffer thereafter from the reputa- 
tion of being an easy mark a merchant will go to great 
expense in getting tke last farthing of what is owed 
him. From a financial point of view the returns from 
such an encounter are not encouraging. Even the ac- 
counts that are rather easily collected entail some 
extra cost, and taking the easy with the hard the cost 
of collections makes a heavy charge against the sales 
involved. 

If the working capital is tied up in book accounts 
the dealer will have to borrow money to carry on the 
business. The interest on this money is a charge against 
the credit system. A good many retailers say they make 
their prices high enough to take care of this charge, 
but in doing this they often make an adjustment that 
is not fair to cash customers. If they follow some such 
adjustments as I will describe a little later and so fit 
the prices accurately to the bargain there can be no 
objection except the general one that the more banking 
a retailer does the less likely he is to be a real retailer. 


Uncollected Accounts Hurt Retailer’s Credit 


There are few business men who do not have to bor- 
row money. They will find their credit at the banks 
hurt if their finances are tangled up in uncollected 
accounts. Try to borrow money by offering these ac- 
counts as collateral security and see what happens. 
You will find few money lendérs who will even con- 
sider such security and none who will accept it for more 
than about 50 percent of the face value of such ac- 
counts as are absolutely good. But it is not simply 
the fact that a large amount of the capital is on the 
books that makes it hard for a retailer to get credit 
at the bank. Experience has shown that the ordinary 
business with a large amount of outstanding accounts 
is not being administered efficiently. There are, of 
course, exceptions to this rule. But a business man 
who can show that his books are well cleaned up will 
make a good impression on a banker, If in addition he 
can make a plain and accurate statement of his assets 
and liabilities, his annual turn-over and his gross and 
net profits it is safe to guess that he can secure twice 
the credit that he could if his collections had been 
lax and his hold on other parts of the business equally 
uncertain. 

All these considerations are based on the supposition 
that sales can be made for cash. But we have to admit 
that in a good many yards this seems at the present time 
to lie rather far in the future. But it is an ideal toward 
which we can work, and we may find it not so hard 
to attain as we think. 

The practice I mentioned of getting signed material 
statements from credit customers is a modified cash 
system. If such a cash system is to work it must be 
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based on some further changes and considerations that 
I’li try to describe briefly. In making up prices the 
dealer should base them on a credit level; that is, at 
such figures that he could afford to give the buyer 
about thirty days in which to pay. Then the sales terms 
should be, say, 5 percent discount for cash in advance, 
2 percent for cash in ten days, net at thirty days and 
interest from the date of sale if not paid within thirty 
days. These terms could be varied to suit local needs, 
The reason for credit prices and cash discounts is that 
a good many customers are going to ask for credit; 
and if the prices are set on a cash level the dealer is 
up against it. He can not give the cash buyer the con- 
sideration that his cash buying deserves, and he has no 
good means of charging the credit customer an adequate 
amount for the additional service of carrying his ac- 
count. It will be noted that a rather heavy charge 
is made against credit customers for carrying their 
accounts thirty days. The reasons for that are mainly 
two: Making it an object to them to pay cash, and 
bringing pressure to bear to shorten the time during 
which the account must be carried. Experience has 
shown that the difficulties of collection increase thick 
and fast as the account grows old. 


Meeting Mail Order Competition 


Some retailers, however, do not believe in encouraging 
eash buying. They think if people become trained to 
the habitual payment of cash they will be lured into 
mail order trading. Apparently these men have little 
faith in their own ability to meet mail order competi- 
tion on an out-and-out basis of price, quality and serv- 
ice. Perhaps they are afraid of the hypnotic powers 
imputed to catalogs by certain timid merchants and 
writers and want to have a mystic credit formula with 
which to fight the catalog’s hocus-pocus. But, leaving 
this mooted point, it would seem that they are taking a 
mistaken position in regard to the right way of dis- 
couraging mail order buying. In the first place it is 
the man who pays cash at home who is most strongly 
tempted to buy away from home. It would be no hard- 
ship for him to send the cash with his order, for he pays 
cash when he buys at the local lumber yard. He knows 
the value of his cash buying and is inclined to resent 
the fact that the dealer does not recognize it. Instead of 
allowing him a discount for his cash the dealer charges 
him the same prices that the credit customer is required 
to pay. When the cash customer protests the dealer 
virtually urges him to avail himself of the credit 
offered, a thing he does not want, and to pay an extra 
high price for it. 

The practice of giving a discount for cash is not 
intended to increase the profits on each separate deal. 
It is intended merely to give the cash buyer the bene- 
fit of the saving which his cash payment has effected. 
It is a matter of square dealing. By satisfying these 
customers it should be possible to retain and to increase 
their trade; and this will be a real mail order deterrent. 

Some things I have mentioned in other letters will be 
necessary in working this scheme. For instance, if a man 
is to pay cash in advance he must know how much his 
house is going to cost; and that involves lump sum sel- 
ling. In dealing with contractors who have not capital 
enough to pay in advance some other arrangements 
must be made. 

This matter of cash selling is in an experimental stage 
just now, and I shall not be surprised or disappointed 
if you decide not to tackle it in all its parts until you 
get the rest of your business broken to lead. You have 
the satisfaction of knowing that the old system has 
worked for a long time and that you can continue to 
use it for some time yet. But don’t delude yourself 
by this line of reasoning into letting the subject alone 
for all time. It is an important one that demands a 
fairly speedy solution. Make a rather careful study of 
the subject. Get all the information you can. Imagine 
the system I’ve sketched as applied to your business. 
Talk it over with President Gates, of the City Na- 
tional. Discuss it with your competitors and get them, 
if it be possible, to adopt the same system you do. You 
might be able to put it over alone, but your customers 
will be bewildered at first and may fail to understand 
the real economic intent of the change. It would of 
course be\ to the interest of dissenting competitors to 
make them think it was a plan to skin the public. 
When you announce the change be prepared to go to 
great lengths in teaching the public the advantages of 
the new methods. You’ll have to be something of a 
school master. In fact a progressive dealer has to be 
teaching his customers all the time. He must teach 
them the wisdom of trading with him, how to trade 
with him and how best to use the articles they buy. [ 
believe you will be an efficient, tactful and persistent 
teacher. 

Sincerely, 
THE REALM. 


[This is the eighth of the series of “Letters to a Re- 
tailer.”’ The ninth will appear March 31.—EpITOoR.] 





PROPOSES SYNDICATE TO BUILD WOODEN SHIPS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

New Orueans, La., March 14.—Secretary-Manager 
J. E. Rhodes, of the Southern Pine Association, has 
returned to his headquarters from New York, where 
he reports having had a conference with F. Huntington 
Clark, who proposes the organization of a syndicate 
to build hundreds of wooden ships for an ‘‘Ocean 
Jitney Service.’’? Wooden vessels of 1,000 tons are 
proposed and the plan is to contract for building these 
ships at shipyards where raw material is readily avail- 
able and to rush their construction. Southern pine 
manufacturers are showing a lively interest in the 
report of Mr. Rhodes and one big concern is reported 
considering the establishment of a plant of its own 
for wooden ship construction. 


POSTPONED EXPORT MEETING TO BE ELABORATE 


Preparations for Conference Are Being Made—Coun- 
try’s Foremost Industrial Leaders on Program 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., March 13.—The Industrial & 
Export Conference which was to have been held here 
from May 26 to June 2, 1917, has been postponed to 
June 23 to 30, for the convenience of a number of manu- 
facturers who require more time in which to prepare for 
their respective exhibits. Since the first announcement of 
this commercial and industrial congress the Eastern States 
Exposition, which will conduct the affair, has developed 
its plans rapidly. A booklet that describes the affair is 
already being distributed among manufacturers, export- 
ers and importers. The program will include some of the 
foremost leaders in the country’s industrial life. A large 
general committee representative of the wide variety of 
American business interests is giving its services to the 
management in an advisory capacity and is also plan- 
ning a series of small meetings in manufacturing centers 
for the purpose of acquainting the different trades with 
the opportunity of reaching a great domestic market as 
well as that of codperating for conquests in foreign fields. 
F. H. Page, president of the National Equipment Co., has 
been made chairman of this general committee. John 
C, Simpson is the general manager. 

The conference has been endorsed by the United States 
Department of Commerce, the Pan-American Union and 
other agencies for the promotion of trade. The con- 
ference is the result of the feeling in the great manufac- 
turing centers of the eastern States and New England 
that something tangible should be done to fortify the 
industrial interests to meet conditions that will follow the 
close of the war in Europe. Lumber manufacturers, 
dealers and exporters thruout the country are cordially 
invited to take an active part in the exposition and con- 
ference, both as individuals and thru their trade organ- 
izations. This will be the first event of this character 
ever held in the United States. 

The huge growth of the export business of this country 
in the last two years has emphasized the need of taking 
steps to hold what has been gained when there shall again 
be competition, and the coming export exposition and 
conference will be a move in this direction, in the opinion 
of the large body of industrial leaders and commercial 
organizations that is promoting it. This is no less true 
of the domestic expansion. The Department of Commerce 
will actively codperate by making an extensive exhibition 
of its data, charts and examples, and in the conference its 
experts will take a leading part, going into every detail 
of market and trade requirements. 

The grounds of the Eastern States Exposition are very 
well situated for such an event. The buildings, erected 
last summer, are on a railroad siding and contain ample 
accommodations for exhibits and conferences. 





SOUTHERN PINE GRADERS HOLD CONFERENCE 


Grading Test Shows Efficiency of Southern Pine 
Association Experts—Instructive Addresses 


Trinity, Trex., March 12,—The graders’ conference 
which was held here last Thursday demonstrated the 
efficiency and thoroness that characterize the work of 
the Southern Pine Association. Chief Inspector J. E. 
Jones and Instructor of Grades Flanders, who called the 
meeting, were present, and the register of those attending 
clearly exemplifies the great interest which has been 
created in the art of perfecting grading standards, and 
also the significant fact that the mills in this section 
of the State are not overlooking any opportunity to gain 
information. ‘ 

Again was it proved that the correct grading of south- 
ern pine can be brought to a great degree of perfection 
and uniformity thru practice, care and study, and that it 
is the desire of the Southern Pine Association mill grad- 
ers to attain still greater proficiency in grading, as their 
constant attendance upon conferences such as this sug- 
gests. 

A striking example of high class grading was given in 
the inspection of a ‘‘loaded’’ pile of 125 pieces of 3-inch 
flooring, made by Chief Inspector Jones and Instructor 
of Grades Flanders, in the local mill of the Thompson 
Bros.’ Lumber Co. Fifty pieces of B & better edge grain 
had been put into this pile, the other seventy-five pieces 
including all grades from A flat down to No. 2 common. 
After going thru the pile both Messrs. Jones and Fland- 
ers laid out the fifty pieces. Seven other inspectors did 
likewise, and the test proved to be highly interesting and 
instructive to all who witnessed the exhibition of skill. 

This enthusiasm of the mill graders has been a strik- 
ing feature of all grading conferences held by the 
Southern Pine Association and has no doubt largely 
influenced the increased demand for the product of the 
members of this progressive organization. Haphazard 
grades are a thing of the past, and the grading and 
inspection department of the association is one of the 
big features that have won the implicit confidence of 
the retailers and consumers of southern pine lumber. 

The banquet which was tendered by the Thompson 
Bros.’ Lumber Co. to the delegates of this district con- 
ference of graders and at which H. H. Thompson presided 
as master of the ceremonies, was featured by addresses 
on ‘‘Inspeetion Service’? by J. E. Jones; ‘‘Grades and 
Manufacturing of Lumber,’’ by T. E. Flanders; ‘‘ Quali- 
fications Requisite for a First Class Grader,’’ by J. Lewis 
Thompson, and a round table discussion followed, replete 
with suggestions and elaborations of ideas exchanged by 
those present. These included: 

J. Lewis Thompson, president; H. H. Thompson, man- 
ager; Joe W. Wilson, cashier; E. J. Booth, woods superin- 
tendent; E. P. Gregg, of the office; L. N. McClerkin, ship- 
ping clerk; F. B. Barker, planing mill foreman; 8S. E. Biliott, 


Fred Cobb, J. D. Buckels, G. C. Dunlap and Fred Clark— 
graders; A. B. Hoseay, L. D. Bradbury, Felix Owens, J. A. 


Cooper, John Killingsworth, O. S. Stanford and Robert 
Pruitt—feeders; J. C. Roach, edgerman; C. Bradberry, 
lili of the Thompson Bros.’ Lumber Co., Trinity, 
ex. 

A. S. Bridgewater, general manager; W. W. Wallace, gen- 
eral sales manager; W. BH. Satterwhite, assistant sales man- 
ager; C. C. Vickery, chief clerk; M 1D Gallaher, shipping 
clerk; E. C. Johnson, assistant shipping clerk; . ° 
Gorves, planing mill foreman; E. E. Dyer, planing mill 
helper; W. W. Friday, saw filer; Tom Alexandria, C. Fort, 
Zeb. Turner, M. Simmons, Jim Cherry and John Cherry— 
graders; W. E. Little, kiln foreman; Carl Ellis, Pete 
Maulder and C, Bllis—machine feeders—all of the Trinity 
County Lumber Co., of Groveton, Tex. 

O. H. Miller, shipping clerk; A. Whitman, planing mill 
foreman; I. N. Fluellen, W. J. Vaughn and T. Ripknowsky, 
graders; J. S. Strickland, rough grader—of the Walker 
County Lumber Co., of Elmina, Tex. 

H. A. Wagner, general manager; T. N. Sage, planing mill 
foreman; T. Kellow and T. J. Broker, graders—all of the 
Louisiana & Texas Lumber Co., of Ratcliffe, Tex. 

W. H. Biggers, shipping clerk; Sam Armata and R. J. 
Sheffield, graders—of the William Cameron Lumber Co., 
Saron, Tex. 

Cc. E. Emmert, manager; C. S. Boarman and Frank How- 
ard, checkers—of the Delta Land & Timber Co., Conroe, 
Tex. 


R. L. Andrews, planing mill foreman; Ed Thompson and 
W. C. Perkins, graders—of the Palmetto Lumber Co., of 
Oakhurst, Tex. 

W. E. Lloyd, checker; W. V. King and J. B. Cook, graders 
—all of the Thompson & Ford Lumber Co., Grayburg, Tex. 

W. P. Harper, planing mill foreman, and L. A. Wimberly 
—of the Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co., of New Willard, 
Tex. 

R. S. Masterson, shipping clerk of the Keith Lumber Co., 
Voth, Tex. 

William S. Ernest, chief grader of the Kirby-Bonner Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex. 

J. R. Bradberry, planing mill helper, of the Fidelity Lum- 
ber Co., Doucette, Tex. 

J. W. McKee, chief inspector, of the W. R. Pickering 
Lumber Co., and the Central Coal & Coke Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 

Then of course there were also present those who acted 
in a representative capacity for the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation: J. E. Jones, chief inspector; T. E. Flanders, 
instructor of grades; J. H. Thompson, and J. D. Thomp- 
son, inspectors, all from New Orleans. 





OHIO VALLEY IS THREATENED WITH FLOODS 


Several Sawmills Forced to Close—No _Losses of 


Lumber Rafts Reported 





Cincinnati, OHIO, March 13.—Flood conditions in the 
Ohio Valley are threatening. The river at this writing 
is full to its banks everywhere in the Cincinnati territory, 
and at many places in the upper parts of the Valley the 
waters have overflowed. It is predicted that the Ohio 
River will pass the flood danger point, and the threat- 
ened continuation of rain forecasts a serious situation in 
the near future. 

Flood warnings already have been sent out by the Gov- 
ernment weather forecaster here to up-river points. These 
are of interest to lumbermen in this section, where so 
many of them are dependent to a great extent on the river 
for a large part of their shipments from eastern terri- 
tory. Up to this time no reports of losses of floating 
lumber rafts have been received. 


FLOOD WARNINGS SENT OUT 
LOUISVILLE, Ky., March 14.—Heavy rains during 
Monday added to the high waters in the Ohio and other 
streams give promise of flood stages in some of the 
smaller rivers, and in the lower Ohio. The river has been 





_above the flood stage at Evansville, and while high at 


Louisville is not considered as anyways dangerous, or 
likely to reach the city. The river rose at the rate of a 
foot an hour at Pittsburgh on Monday and this water 
should be here shortly. The Government issued a flood 
warning at Pittsburgh, figuring on a 29-foot stage at 
the Point Bridge. Considerable damage is reported from 
Tennessee streams, especially at Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The plants of Loomis & Hart, and the Odorless Refrig- 
erator Co. were flooded to the second floor, and a boat was 
needed to reach the office of the Inland Navigation Co, 


OHIO RIVER NEARING FLOOD STAGE 

EVANSVILLE, Inp., March 14.—The Ohio River after 
rising for ten days and coming to a stand here last Mon- 
day at about 40.3 feet on the Government marks, or 5.3 
feet below the danger line, again started to rise yester- 
day morning, as a result of the heavy rains that fell along 
the Ohio Valley during the preceding thirty-six hours. 
The river is now about 41.5 feet and it is expected that a 
stage of at least 45 feet will be reached. In event of 
hard rains during the next three days even a higher stage 
than this will result. Green River, that empties into the 
Ohio River nine miles above this city, has been rising 
the last few days at a rapid rate and much wheat is 
under water and several steamboat landings are sub- 
merged. Several sawmills along the river have been 
forced to close down because of the high water. All 
the side streams of the lower Ohio River at this writing 
are bank full and continue to rise. Al Brand, local 
United States weather observer, issued a flood warning 
yesterday, advising people in the lowlands between this 
city and Paducah, Ky., to remove their property to 
higher ground. 








BuLuetTin No. 474 of the United States Department 
of Agriculture, issued Feb. 9, is a study of ‘‘True 
Mahogany,’’ by C. D. Mell, Forest Examiner, and dis- 
cusses the common names, geographical distribution, 
the general characteristics of the wood and its varying 
characteristics in different regions, market values, uses, 
etc. There is also incidental discussion of other woods 
which are marketed under the name of mahogany but 
which do not belong to the true botanical species. As 
no price appears anywhere on this bulletin, it appears 
to be intended for free distribution. 
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GOVERNMENT PLANS TO BOOM WOODEN SHIP BUILDING 


Federal Shipping Board Discusses Feasibility of Rapid 


Construction for Both Peace and War Time Uses 


[By ODELL] 
{Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—Representatives of 
nineteen firms which are engaged in the wooden ship in- 
dustry attended a conference called for today by the 
Federal Shipping Board. 

The conference developed the fact that wooden hull 
makers are confident the industry can be so organized 
and expanded as to meet a sudden emergency for the con- 
struction of large numbers of moderate sized wooden ves- 
sels, up to 3,600 tons, dead weight capacity, and even 
larger. 

R. H. Downman, of New Orleans, president of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, who was in 
the city yesterday but could not remain over for the 
conference, had an individual conference with members 
of the shipping board and volunteered his personal serv- 
ices free as an inspector of ship timber in the event it 
becomes necessary to rush the construction of large num- 
bers of wooden vessels. Mr. Downman also told the 
board that the National association stands ready to co- 
operate with it in any way, should hostilities come. 

In the event that an emergency develops requiring the 
construction of 1,000 or more wooden cargo ships on 
short notice in order to keep supplies going to Europe 
southern yellow pine will be used for construction on 
the Atlantic and Gulf coasts and Douglas fir on the 
Pacific. Ship yards on the great lakes also will engage 
in the work. 

Those in the conference today were satisfied that it is 
entirely feasible to have standard timbers sawed in the 
woods at interior points and shipped to tidewater or to 
other water outlets by rail. Some of the Maine ship 
yards’ now have their timbers prepared in this way. 





WasHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—If tentative plans of 
the Federal Shipping Board are carried into execution 
the wooden shipbuilding industry in the United States 
will be given a big boost in the near future. A confer- 
ence of experts was begun today in the office of the 
Shipping Board with a view to determining whether it 
is feasible to mobilize the various elements which would 
enter into wooden ship construction on a large scale 
in the event of a great national and international 
emergency. 

The idea of members of the Shipping Board is that 
the industry can be so highly organized within a short 
time as to be able to turn out large cargo vessels on 
short notice. The desire of the board is to secure ships 
of 3,500 to 4,000 tons deadweight capacity, driven by 
auxiliary motors or steam power. Ships of this size 
would be valuable for various war purposes and would 
be fitted for effective competition with steel steamers 
after peace is restored. 

There is a fear that the ruthless German U-boat 
campaign to “starve England’’.may prove successful, 
altho it now appears to be well in hand. From time to 
time high British officials declare that the tonnage 
problem is vital, despite repeated boasts that a hun- 
dred ships get past the submarines for every one which 
is sunk, 

If the submarine campaign should be successful the 
United States, having determined to arm its own ships 
in self-defense and being committed to that extent to 
the allied cause, in all probability would be called upon 
to shoulder the burden of feeding the Allies and keep- 
ing their volume of supplies moving. 

With wooden ship construction standardized the va- 
rious parts and shapes could be manufactured largely 
at interior mills and rushed to tidewater by the rail- 
roads or sent to the seaboard via inland water routes. 
It is believed that with the industry highly organized 
ships of the size mentioned above could be turned out 
in a few months. They would be designed solely for 
cargo purposes, but would be substantially built. The 
relative cost of wooden ships would be small, since the 
price of lumber is about normal, while steel has gone 
sky-high, having increased some hundreds percent. 

It was largely on account of the shortage of steel 
tonnage—the fact that the steel shipyards of the country 
are working at capacity and have contracts for prob- 
ably two years ahead—that the Shipping Board has 
turned its attention to the wooden ship industry. 

Attention of members of the board was called to the 
utility of wooden ships by reason of the fact that ordi- 
nary lumber yards on the Pacific and Gulf coasts for 
some time have been turning out ships. For example, 
one concern on the Gulf which eighteen months ago 
had not constructed a ship has since launched two ves- 
sels and now has seven on the stocks. This was an 
ordinary, large lumber yard and milling plant before 
the need for ships became so great. On the Pacific 
coast a hundred wooden ships have been launched from 
yards not usually engaged in ship construction. 

The Shipping Board finds itself balked at every turn 
in looking for modern steel ships. While the proposal 
to build wooden ships in wholesale numbers is in -the 
tentative stage, therefore, it will be seriously consid- 
ered by the board for its own purposes if the larger 
project should be rejected as not feasible. 

One of the greafest problems in connection with the 
proposed mobilization of industries for wooden ship- 
building is that of labor. The prospect is that the 
Federal Government will reach out for all skilled labor 
not already fully occupied in the big ship yards of the 


country. It is believed, however, that this handicap 
can be largely overcome by training unskilled labor to 
handle standardized forms and shapes. A few skilled 
ship’s carpenters in each community could train a suf- 
ficient number of intelligent, unskilled hands to do 
the work. The prices paid for this labor would be 
sufficiently attractive to make it well worth while. 

This would be more particularly true if the German 
submarines should succeed in the campaign to starve 
out the Allies, sinking numbers of American as well as 
foreign steel steamers. Under such conditions any 
price within reason would be paid for labor to rush the 
construction of wooden ships. 

Those invited to the conference which began today 
include Francis Cobb & Co., of Rockland, Me.; Brewer 
& Co., Mariner’s Harbor, Staten Island, N. Y.; Fred 
W. Salmen, of New Orleans, Salmen Brick & Lumber 
Co.; Brunswick Marine Construction Co., Brunswick, 
Ga.; G. 8S. Baxter & Co. and Merrill-Stevens Co., Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Atlantic Coast Co., Thomaston, Me.; 
Kelly-Spear Co., Bath, Me.; Wilmington Iron Works, 
Wilmington, N. C., and Henry Piaggio, Orange, Tex. 

In the event that those attending the conference 
agree on the reasonableness of the project for building 
wooden ships in large numbers, representatives of va- 
rious concerns on the Pacific coast will be invited to 
come here to discuss the matter and assist in working 
out the mobilization and organization plans. 

Members of the Shipping Board are confident that 
the project will prove to be feasible. Congress au- 
thorized the sale of $50,000,000 in bonds for the pur- 
chase or construction of ships by the board to build 
up the merchant marine. The plan is to use wooden 
ships in both the transatlantic and the coast-to-coast 
service. 


DEFENSE MEASURES WILL ENGROSS NEW CONGRESS 


Party Control in Question—Special Session Has Full 





Program for Consideration 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—Democratic and Re- 
publican leaders are looking forward with no little anx- 
iety to the convening of the extraordinary session of the 
sixty-fifth Congress called by President Wilson to meet 
April 16. 

While party leaders as a rule do not look favorably 
upon the suggestion of a bipartisan House of Represen- 
tatives, Minority Leader Mann is quoted as having said 
he does not consider such an arrangement ‘‘ improbable. ’’ 


The present disposition of both Democrats and Repub- | 


licans is to claim control of the new House and to make 
a straight party fight for it. The five independents, of 
course, continue in actual control of the situation. Of 
these the Republicans concede Mr. Randall, the Cali- 
fornia Prohibitionist, to the Democrats. They expect 
Mr. London, the New York Socialist, to vote ‘‘Present.’’ 
The Democrats concede Schall, of Minnesota, to the Re- 
publicans and probably also Fuller, of Massachusetts. 
The Republicans claim Martin, the Louisiana Progressive, 
but the Democrats are by no means prepared to concede 
this. Mr. Martin is declared to be a Democrat, altho 
running as a Progressive and Protectionist in a Demo- 
cratic district. The Democrats declare that any favors 
Martin may expect in the future must be at the hands 
of Democrats. Despite this line of logic, the Republicans 
continue to claim the Louisiana Protectionist. 

It is a toss-up as to which party will control. Speaker 
Clark and his intimate friends are confident he will be 
chosen to succeed himself. If a bipartisan organization 
were effected Mr. Clark probably ‘would be reélected, 
with Mr. Mann as floor leader. This would have the 
effect of eliminating Mr. Kitchin, who has been a thorn 
in the side of the administration in legislative matters. 

The legislative program for the special session will 
include several highly important railroad measures, the 
big army appropriation bill and other supply bills lost 
in the shuffle due to the Senate filibuster, the conserva- 
tion bills, the bill empowering the President to take 
over ships built in this country for foreign owners in 
times of great national stress, not to mention the armed 
neutrality bill and other ‘‘preparedness’’ and defense 
legislation. 

An ambitious program already has been outlined for 
the special session. The tariff, of course, will be largely 
discussed, but with control of the House constantly in 
doubt regardless of the party nominally in control and 
with the Senate Democratic by a safe margin, there will 
be little more than talk on the tariff. 

National defense legislation of various kinds will 
occupy first place on the calendar. Universal military 
training legislation will come in for wide discussion, 
altho it probably will not pass unless President Wilson 
gets squarely behind it with a demand for its enactment 
for defense purposes, Should actual war come, as many 
officials fear is inevitable, Congress will be occupied a 
large part of the time with the consideration of straight 
war measures. 

Administration officials and politicians continue to 
hope that a way out will be found and that actual war 
between the United States and Germany will be averted. 
It is freely admitted, however, that the margin between 
peace and war is constantly narrowing as announcements 
are made that the United States. will arm munitions- 
carrying vessels as well as passenger and freight steam- 
ers not engaged in the munitions trade, and that sub- 
marines will be fired on at sight. 

The United States has burned its bridges and purposes 
to stand up squarely for American rights on the high 
seas. If it is legal to ship munitions, officials feel 
there is no reason why they should not be shipped on 


cargo vessels flying the Stars and Stripes and armed with 
modern guns manned by expert naval gunners. 

The next move in the great international game is up 
to Emperor William and his advisers. They have it in 
their power so to alter the submarine blockade as not 
to endanger American ships, armed or unarmed. Re- 
cent dispatches from Berlin indicate that Germany is 
determined to pursue its ruthless submarine methods. 
Nevertheless, significance is seen in the brief press re- 
port that with the arrival of Count von Bernstorff in 
Kurope discussion of the submarine campaign was re- 
newed by diplomats, politicians and naval officers, and 
that the German naval attaches at nearby neutral capi- 
tals were summoned to Berlin for a conference. This 
may indicate much and may mean little. If it should be 
followed by a modification of the rigors of the sub- 
marine blockade in the interest of neutral nations war 
could still be averted. 


RAILROAD STRIKE REGARDED AS GRAVE MENACE 


Employees Consider This Their Opportune Time— 
Government Control a Possible Result 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—The possibility that 
a strike of the four big railroad brotherhoods may be a 
reality within a few days is causing administration offi- 
cials grave concern. The international situation could 
not be more grave in the absence of open hostilities be- 
tween the United States and Germany. This being the 
case, officials feel that the brotherhood leaders are mak- 
ing a great mistake by seeking to bring the 8-hour day 
controversy to a climax at this time. 

The brotherhood chiefs and local chairmen, who are 
backing them unanimously, take the view that the time 
for the men to strike is when the iron is hot. They be- 
lieve that no more opportune time could be found for 
insisting that a peaceful settlement be made or, in the 
absence of such a settlement, that the men walk out and 
thus enforce their demands. 

It is frankly admitted that the railroad brotherhoods 
have chosen a good time strategically, since Congress is 
not in session and can not be summoned to Washington 
in time to avert the strike, which, over a limited area, is 
scheduled to begin at 6 p. m. on Saturday, March 17. 

With the railroads generally resorting to freight em- 
bargoes to get rid of existing congestion and keep a 
volume of necessary food supplies and coal moving to 
centers of population, the transportation situation thru- 
out the country already is serious. Even if the inter- 
national situation were not acute a threatened railroad 
strike at this time would be a matter of the utmost 
gravity. 

Lumbermen and business men in general may rest as- 
sured that whatever the outcome of the situation Con- 
gress will be obliged to take note of the matter imme- 
diately after the special session called for April 16 begins. 
There are indications that President Wilson is now deter- 
mined to press his program for necessary railroad legis- 
lation, which was hung up in the Senate by the filibuster 
against the armed neutrality bill. 

If the brotherhoods and railroad managers fail to get 
together President Wilson is expected to intervene again 
for the purpose of heading off the threatened strike, or 
at least restricting it to a limited territory. 

Brotherhood leaders do not want a strike. They fully 
realize that a large share of public sentiment would be 
lost to them if a general strike were ordered in the pres- 
ent emergency. But they do not propose to throw away 
their advantage. 

It is recalled that President Wilson strongly indorsed 
the basic 8-hour day proposal of the brotherhoods during 
the original conferences held in this city. Consequently, 
there are some who hope the President will find it advis- 
able to take over the roads temporarily, after having de- 
clared an emergency, and operate them under Federal 
supervision. Under such an arrangement there could be 


a compulsory trial of the 8-hour day as applied to the 


railroads. The feasibility of an 8-hour system could be 
amply demonstrated within a short time under such con- 
ditions. 

While appreciating the assurance of the brotherhoods 
that their members will loyally support the President in 
the event of war, officials feel that even the threat of a 
strike at this time comes close to vitiating all such assur- 
ances. 


AMERICAN MARINE GAINS BY TRANSFER OF 
REGISTRY 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The Bureau of Navi- 
gation announced today that between July 1, 1914, and 
Feb, 28, 1917, ships transferred to the American flag 
from foreign flags numbered 204 of 664,925 gross tons 
and ships transferred from the American flag to foreign 
flags numbered 405 or 313,811 gross tons. During this 
period the American flag made a net gain of 351,114 gross 
tons, but sustained a net loss of 201 vessels. That means, 
of course, that American firms bought larger vessels than 
those that were sold. The bulk of the gain in tonnage 
has been from the British and German flags, the gains be- 
ing respectively 275,018 and 154,338 gross tons. Out of 
nineteen separate countries only seven showed a greater 
tonnage transferred from the American flag than was 
transferred from the same countries to United States reg- 
istry. Of these seven the Norwegian, Japanese and 
French flags, in the order named, made the net greatest 
gains in the transfer from American registry, the figures 
being 75,900, 32,851 and 20,493 respectively. 

At first glance the balance in favor of the American 
merchant marine seems rather encouraging, but after a 
careful study is not so cheering. Altho the bureau gives 
no dates in today’s announcement it is known that over 
half of the total change from foreign to American registry 
took place within a few months of the passage of the act 
of Aug. 18, 1914. On Nov. 24, 1914, Eugene T. Chamber- 
lin, commissioner of navigation, announced that up to that 
date eighty-one foreign vessels of 285,268 gross tons had 
been admitted to American registry. Of these vessels 
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sixty-eight of 244,089 gross tons registry came from under 
the English flag. Of the remainder eight vessels of 32,963 
gross tons were formerly under German registry and the 
remaining five of 8,216 gross tons flew the Belgian flag 
before changing registry. At that time the rush for 
American registry was just getting into full swing. The 
German vessels were largely purchased outright when 
ocean freight rates began to go up so rapidly and were 
sold by the German owners to avoid upkeep charges during 
a war of indefinite duration. The total change from Brit- 
ish to American registry from July 1, 1914, to Feb. 28, 
1917, was 111 vessels of 357,669 gross tons, so it is easy 
to see that most of the transferring took place during the 
early part of the war. Broadly speaking, it is safe to say 
that the greater proportion of the transfer from foreign to 
American registry took place during the early portion of 
the war and that the contrary is true of the change from 
American to foreign registry. It should also be remem- 
bered that President Wilson recently took steps to curtail 
the transfer of American vessels to foreign registry. 





INVESTIGATION OF EUROPEAN LUMBER MAR- 
KETS WILL BE MADE 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13.—R, H. Downman of 
New Orleans, president of the National Lumber Manu- 
fezturers’ Association, today discussed with officials of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the question of providing the neces- 
sary funds for the proposed codperative investigation 
of the lumber markets of belligerent European countries. 

After the conference it was stated that the investigation 
will be made. Officials of the Bureau now feel encour- 
aged to believe that the lumbermen will come close to 
reaching the desired $60,000 for this work on or before 
April 8, when the National association will hold a meet- 
ing in Chicago. 

Mr. Downman told bureau officials today that the 
Northern Pine Association has agreed to give $5,000. The 
Douglas fir people of the Pacific coast already have given 
$10,000. There has been talk of a $15,000 contribution 
hy the Southern Pine Association, but the amount is not 
yet definitely known. = 

The expectation is that the second oral examination of 
candidates for appointment to conduct this investigation 
will be held here shortly after the adjournment of the 
Chicago meeting of the National Association the first week 
ot April. About twenty candidates will take the oral 
examination. 


MADE VICE PRESIDENT OF NATIONAL CHAMBER 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13.—The formal announce- 
ment of the approval of the plan for codperation between 
the National Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
and the War Department and Council of National De- 
fense, as given out by Secretary Goodwin of the National 
chamber, includes the news that Robert H. Downman, 
of New Orleans, president of the National Lumber Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, has been elected vice president 
of the chamber to represent the South. The announce- 
ment refers to him as ‘‘a representative business man 
and large lumber operator.’? Mr. Downman has also 
been appointed a member of the New Orleans committee, 
to codperate with the army purchasing officers, as told on 
page 28 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

The board of directors of the National chamber also 
approved of the ‘‘ business war plans,’’ at a special meet- 
ing. What the business men could do in the present crisis 
and in the event of war formed the subject of discussion. 
In this connection the announcement reads: 





The board approved without discussion or thought of dis- 
sent the action of President Rhett in offering the services 
of the National chamber to the Secretary of War and the 
Council of National Defense in such capacity as was thought 
it could be made useful. 

Bascom Little, formerly president of the Cleveland Cham- 
ber of Commerce, chairman of the National chamber’s com- 
mittee on national defense, came to Washington on request. 
After a conference with War Department oflicials he re- 
ported to the chamber board fully the action taken in or- 
ganizing committees in all cities in the country in which 
the army maintains purchasing bureaus. This. action met 
with the approval of the board. Mr. Little was authorized 
to proceed with the work and a large appropriation was 
put at his committee’s disposal for furthering the effort 
in case it should be needed. 

Further plans for the organization of industries in the 
event of war formed a subject of discussion, and in addition 
Secretary Goodwin said financial che ee and methods 
of taxation were given lengthy consideration. As a result 
of this a special committee made up of representative men 
and experts from different sections of the country was 
authorized. [Its personnel is named in the article referred 
to in this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

Not having directly to do with national defense, but of 
interest in the present crisis, was the reorganization of the 
National chamber’s committee on railroads. This group, 
whose chief function will be to work in connection with the 
subcommittee of Congress, of which Senator Newlands, of 
Nevada, is chairman, will be headed by Harry A. Wheeler, 
of Chicago. 


OLD FENCING POSTS CUT UP FOR FURNITURE 


LoviIsvitLE, Ky., March 12.—The great comeback 
staged by American black walnut is shown in the fact 
that old fencing rails, posts ete. are being replaced with 
cheaper material, and this walnut being used for turnings, 
interior trim ete. Of course, in cutting such material 
into furniture great care has to be exercised to see that 
it is free of nails, staples, broken hinge spikes ete., but 
it is undoubtedly well seasoned and, unless rotted, is as 
good if not better than fresh stock. 








APPOINTED RECEIVER FOR RAILROAD 


Burrato, N, Y., March 13.—A. C. Goodyear has been 
appointed receiver for the Buffalo, Attica & Arcade Rail- 
road, a line 26 miles long, running between Attica and 
Arcade, N. Y. Freight and passenger traffic have been 
growing less and business has become unprofitable. The 
growing use of the automobile in the farming regions is 
causing the revenues of many roads, including this one, 
to drop off. 
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SUSPENDS TARIFFS PROPOSING UNIFORM CHARGES 


Interstate Commerce Commission Puts Off New Sched- 
ule of Reconsignment and Diversion Rules 


[By ODELL.] 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 14.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today suspended from March 15 
until July 13 the effective date of schedules filed by 
the railroads operating in Official, Western and South- 
ern Classification territories, proposing new reconsign- 
ing and diversion rules and charges. 

Lumbermen and other shippers from these sections 
affected appeared before the suspension board here 
last week and entered a vigorous protest against the pro- 
posal to increase the charge for diversion and reconsign- 
ment carload traffic. The board recommended that the 
new rates be suspended pending full investigation and the 
commission adopted its recommendation. Under exist- 
ing tariffs lumber, grain and certain other commodi- 
ties may be reconsigned on payment of a charge of $1 
a car when the order is placed before arrival of 
car at its original destination and upon payment of 
$2 if ordered reconsigned subsequent to arrival of 
car. At certain rate breaking points this service 
is performed free of charge, while at certain other 
points there is in effect a reconsignment charge of 
$5 a car. 

_ The suspended tariffs propose uniform reconsign- 
ing or diversion charges of $2 and $5 a ear. 





GRANTS ORDER FOR RELIEF 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—Upon further considera- 
tion of the matters involved in application No. 498 of the 
Chicago Great Western Railway Co., for itself and on be- 
half of the Wabash Railway Co. for relief from the fourth 
section, the commission has amended its order of Dec. 9, 
1916—Fourth section No. 68368—to read as follows: 

“It is ordered, That the petitioners herein he, and they 
are hereby, authorized to maintain a rate on sash, doors 
and blinds, carloads, from Dubuque, Iowa, to St. Louis, 
Mo., via the line of the Chicago Great Western Railway Co., 
Des Moines, Iowa, and the Wabash Railway Co., the same as 
the rate contemporaneously in effect on like traffic from 
and.to the same points via the more direct line of the Chi- 
cago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Co., and to maintain 
higher rates from, to or between intermediate points for 
distances in excess of 310 miles, provided that the rates 
from, to or between said intermediate points do not exceed 
12.5 cents per 100 pounds, 

“Tt is further ordered, That the petitioners herein be. 
and they are hereby, authorized to maintain a rate on lum- 
ber from Chicago, Ill., and points taking the same rates, to 
Sioux Falls and Level Siding, S. D., via the line of the 
Chicago Great Western Railway Co., St. Paul, Minn., Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railroad Co., Watertown, S. D., and the 
South Dakota Central Railway Co., the same as the rate 
contemporaneously in effect on like traffic from and to the 
same points via the more direct line of the Illinois Cen- 
tral Railroad Co., and to maintain higher rates to inter- 
mediate points, provided that the present rates to said 
intermediate points are not exceeded. 

“It is further: ordered, That all other and further relief 
prayed by said application, No. 498, be, and the same is 
hereby, denied effective June 15, 1917.” 





ANNOUNCES ASSIGNMENTS FOR HEARINGS 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission announces the following assignmerts of cases 
for hearing: 


No. 9364—Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co, et al. vs. Southern 
Pacific Railway Co., at Portland. Ore., April 4, before Ex- 
aminer Flynn. 

No. 9295— Atlas Lumber Co. vs. 
Co. et al., at Seattle, Wash., 
Flynn, 

No. 9411—Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association et al. 
vs. Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western Railroad Co. et al., 
at Spokane, Wash., April 17, before Examiner Flynn. 

No. 9306—Finkbine Lumber Co. vs. Gulf & Ship Island 
Railroad Co., at Gulfport, Miss., April 2, before Examiner 
Gartner. 


No. 9432—Bowie Lumber Co. vs. Morgan’s Railroad & 
Steamship Co. et al., at New Orleans, April 4, before Ex- 
aminer Gartner. 


I. & S. No. 988—Lumber to Montana Points, 
Moines, Iowa, April 16, before Examiner Hagerty. 


~ 


NOTES OF THE COMMISSION 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The Interstate Commerce 
Commission, in a decision handed down today, finds that 
the railroads concerned have failed to justify their pro- 
posed increased rates on wall board in Central Freight 
Association territory; to certain peints in Illinois, Wiscon- 
sin and Missouri, and from Indianapolis, Milwaukee and 
Chicago to Ohio River crossings, Bristol, Tenn.-Va., and 
points taking the same rates, ard to points the rates to 
which are made by combinations on Bristol. 

The commission also finds that the rates charged by the 
New York Central road on shipments of “beaver board” 
from Buffalo to points in Central Freight Association terri- 
tory are discriminatory to the extent that they exceed the 
rates contemporaneously maintained on wood pulp board. 
The New York Central and its connections are ordered to 
maintain rates on “beaver board’ not in excess of those 
on wood pulp board, but reparation is denied on past ship- 
ments. 

Carriers are ordered to cancel the schedules containing 
proposed increases in rates on or before April 12. 

In another decision the commission upholds the rates 
charged by the Chicago & North Western Railway Co. and 
its connections on certain shipments of lumber by the 
J. S. Stearns Lumber Co. and others from Odanah, Wis., 
to points in Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Kentucky and New York between Feb. 17, 1913, 
and July 31, 1914. The rates assailed are joint commodity 
rates ranging from 17 to 27 cents per 100 pounds, Com- 


Pennsylvania Railroad 
April 13, before Examiner 
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plainants claimed that ‘the rates were excessive to the 
extent of 1 cent per 100 pounds. 

Eastbound lumber rates from Wisconsin, the commission 
says, are and long have been made under a group adjust- 
ment. During the period the shipments moved and for a 
long time prior thereto Odanah was included in what is 
known as the Hurley (Wis.) group. Prior to Feb. 15, 
1909, no joint rates applied on lumber from and to the 
points involved. ‘Thru rates were constructed by adding 
local or proportional rates to the lake ports and propor- 
tional rates beyond. When the. rates from any point of 
origin to all the lake ports were not the same the propor- 
tionals from the lake ports were so fixed as to equalize 
the thru rates. On Feb. 15, 1909, joint rates were named 
equal in amount to the former thru rates. Prior to the 
publication of the joint rates and prior to Feb. 17, 1928, 
the rate from the Hurley group to Chicago was 12 cents. 
On the latter date, at the request of one of the complain- 
ants, the rate from Hurley to Chicago was reduced to 11 
cents. Complainants contend that the reduction of the 
rate from Hurley to Chicago should have been followed, 
as a matter of course, by an equal reduction in the joint 
rates and that failure to reduce the joint rates consti- 
tuted a discrimination. 

“We find,” says the commission, “that the rates assailed 
are not.shown to have been unreasonable. The record does 
not support an award of reparation under a finding of un- 
due prejudice; and as any prejudice which may have existed 
has now been removed, no finding with respect thereto is 
necessary.” 

Information has reached the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission that the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. is now con- 
structing coal cars capable of hauling 85 tons, or 170,000 
pounds. 


VOTES TO AMEND CONFERENCE RULING 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12.—The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission today announced that in formal confer- 
ence the commission voted to amend the fourth paragraph 
of conference ruling No. 354 to read as follows: 

“That it is net iawful for a carrier subject to this act 
to issue thru bills of lading under an arrangement with a 
water or other carrier for a continuous carriage until such 
water or other carrier shall have lawfully filed with this 
commission rates applicable to such carriage.” 








CALIFORNIA LUMBER FREIGHT RATES INVES- 
TIGATED 


San Francisco, March 10.—The State Railroad Commis- 
sion of California held an adjourned hearing on lumber 
freights last week. E. H. Cox, general manager of the 
Madera Sugar Pine Co., explained to the commissioners the 
reasons why lumbermen of the San Joaquin Valley oppose 
a reduction of freight rates on lumber from San Francisco 
Bay points to the San Joaquin Valley. Cox said his company 
cuts between 45,000,000 and 50,000,000 feet of lumber an- 
nually, employing 700 men, and that 50 percent of the cut 
is shipped to eastern markets while the remaining 50 percent 
is marketed in a district between Merced and Bakersfield. 
The latter part of the output is known as “common” lumber, 
which sells at about $3 less a thousand feet than the north- 
ern product. Mr. Cox also said that if the rates on lumber 
from San Francisco to the interior were reduced that his 
company would have no market for the 50 percent of his cut 
now sold in the San Joaquin Valley. 

Besides the Madera company, there are about five other 
mills near the San Joaquin Valley. 





FILES PROTESTING BRIEF ON PROPOSED 
INCREASES 

OSHKOSH, WIS., March 12.—A brief that throws much 
light on the present status of commodities on which it is 
proposed to increase the freight rates has just been filed by 
F. M. Ducker, traffic manager for the Northern Hemlock & 
Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. This brief is on be- 
half of the association, the Oshkosh Fuel Co., and the 
Oshkosh Traffic Association, which includes tke sash and 
door manufacturing interests of this city, and is in re- 
sponse to the brief by the Chicago & North Western, and 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul railways, which was brought 
before the Interstate Commerce Commission in defense of 
proposed increases in freight rates on fuel wood and saw- 
mill refuse between points in northern Michigan and in 
Wisconsin within the association’s territory. 

The protesting brief contends that the present rates are 
reasonable when compared with other groups to the same 
destinations, of which the system of rates—those which 
figure in the controversy—form a part; that the proposed 
rates are unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory when 
compared with the present rates from other groups in the 
same general territory to the same points of destination ; 
that the class of material under discussion is one of the 
lowest, if not the lowest grade commodity handled by the 
defendant companies; that the utilization of sawmill refuse 
(fuel wood) tends to conserve natural resources, increases 
carriers’ tonnage and earnings and should be encouraged by 
the maintenance of reasonable rates under which this partic- 
ular kind of traffic exists and is carried. 

The brief further contends that such utilization is in the 
interest of the carriers and the public in general and is 
reflected in the selling price of the commodity (lumber) in 
the production of which fuel is the primary waste. Also, 
that the loaded car mile earnings under the present rates 
compare favorably with the loaded car mile earnings re- 
ceived by these carriers for the transportation of all other 
commodities. The brief concludes with a discussion of vari- 
ous phases of the situation related to fuel wood and mill 
waste, the most pertinent of the details referring to the im- 
mense possibilities which lie in the utilization of forest 
waste in general. 





SUSPENDS PROPOSED FREIGHT INCREASE ON 
BOX SHOOKS 


SPOKANE, WASH., March 10.—At the request of box manu- 
facturing companies of this city the Public Service Com- 
mission of Washington has suspended the proposed increase 
of from 2 to 8 cents per hundredweight on box shooks. The 
rate was to go into effect in a few days on the Northern 
Pacific and Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation com- 
panies’ lines. Complainants in the case were the Western 


Pine Manufacturing Co., the Phoenix Lumber Co., Western 
Pine Box Sales Co., Crescent Box & Woodenware Co., Op- 
portunity Box Co. and the Hedlund Box & Shingle Co, 
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OREGON FOREST PROTECTORS HOLD ANNUAL MEET 


Reports Show Much Encouragement for Association’s Work — Comparative Big Reduction in Six Months’ Fire Losses — 
Organization Active in Profitable Publicity Annual Conference of All Associations Planned 


PoRTLAND, OrE., March 9.—The annual meeting of the 
Oregon Forest Fire Association was held here today, at 
which the forest protective status in Oregon, the most 
heavily timbered State in the Union today, was reviewed 
and legislation and other 
ways for bettering condi- 
tions were discussed both in 
the meeting and in the re- 
ports of the officers. The 
association is a sort of a 
clearing house for the dif- 
ferent county fire patrol or- 
ganizations that do the ac- 
tual patrol and fire fighting 
work. During the coming 
year it is expected that 
nearly a million acres’ ad- 
dition will be brought into 
the Oregon association 
which it badly needs that 
it may have sufficient funds 
to help the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Asso- 
ciation—the five State or- 
ganization—in the national 
work it is doing. 

It is also expected that 
the work of C. S. Chapman, 
manager and secretary of 
the Oregon association, 
will be so arranged that he 
will be able to help in the 
executive duties of the 
Western association so that 
Forester E. T. Allen, of 
that organization, may de- G. B. 
vote himself more to na- 
tional affairs on which he 
has recently been giving much time and attention, having 
spent six weeks in the East since the first of this year. 

Those in attendance at today’s meeting were: 

John H. Haak, president of the Clatsop County [Fire 
Patrol Association; H. C. Clair, Weyerhaeuser Land Co.; 
George M. McBride, St. Helens Lumber Co.; Wells Gilbert, 
Drew Timber Co. and Wilson River Lumber Co.; C. G. 
Briggs, Holland, Briggs & Avery; John Pearson, vice presi- 
dent Columbia County Fire Patrol Association; A. C. Shaw, 
director Douglas County Fire Patrol Association; W. V. 
Fuller, Polk County Fire Patrol Association; Charles Gil- 
ham, president Klamath-Lake Counties Fire Patrol Asso- 
ciation; Theodore B. Brown, Brown & Brown (inc.) ; Her- 
bert Armstrong, treasurer Coos County Fire Patrol Asso- 
ciation; F. A, Elliott, State forester; E. T. Allen, Western 
Forestry & Conservation Association; P. 8. Brumby, Blod- 
gett Co. (Ltd.); J. W. Ferguson, Clackamas-Marion Coun- 
ties Fire Patrol Association; D. L. McKay, The Bend Co.; 
Cc. S. Chapman, Oregon Forest Fire Association. 








McLEOD, 
President 


In his annual address President G. B. McLeod pointed 
out that forest protection means more than preventing 
fires. It ineludes the securing of adequate laws and 
educating the public to the realization of the commu- 
nity value of the forest resources. This work must be 
continued indefinitely and each year sees an improve- 
ment in the public understanding of these things. The 
forest protection agencies have performed a real serv 
ice to the lumber industry by helping to bring about 
a better understanding between the industry and the 
public and between the industry and the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Mr. McLeod referred to the efforts being 
made by the Federal Trade Commission to help the 
industry during the last two years and complimented 
Forester E. T. Allen for his work in this direction. 
In this connection he declared that ‘‘the five States 
association is in a position to do this and should have 
our financial and moral support. The taking up of this 
work by the five States association means that less of 
its time can be devoted to forest protection matters 
and it is felt that this association can, by slightly re- 
arranging its activities, be of assistance to the Western 
Forestry and Conservation Association in the carrying 
on of its protective endeavors.’’ 

Mr. McLeod stated that the State forest board, of 
which he had the honor of being a member the last 
year, stands ready to codperate with other agencies 
for the protection of the forests. He referred to slight 
changes in the State forest code made by the last 
Oregon legislature. The legislature reduced the State 
appropriation for forest protection by $6,000 because 
of shortage of funds, which will mean greater economy 
by the State board of forestry, but he believed the 
work would be continued substantially as heretofore 
He called attention to the importance of carefully con- 
sidering the measures to be voted on at the coming 
special election in the State, and emphasized the neces- 
sity of perfecting the business system of the forest pro- 
tective work that the expense may be kept as low as 
possible. In conclusion he expressed the thanks of 
the association for the support given it by the county 
patrol associations, the State forester, the Federal 
Forest Service and the Western Forestry & Conserva- 
tion Association. Said he: “‘‘I feel that the timber 
interests of this State are particularly fortunate in 
that they can always secure a fair and sympathetic 
hearing at the hands of those public officials best ac- 
quainted with our aims and problems.’’ 

The finances of the association were shown to be in 
good shape by the report of Treasurer Wells Gilbert. 


Report of Secretary 


In his annual report Secretary Chapman declared 
that because of an unusually good year nearly all the 











patrol organizations in the State will have substantial 
balances on hand with which to start this year’s work. 
What has been accomplished is shown in the report of 
the State forester, which states that for the last six 
years the average annual loss to the forests of the 
State by fire has been but $16,254, while for the three 
preceding years it was $663,935. Last year 233 wardens 
were employed by private owners and thru the funds 
for the protection ot the Oregon & California Railroad 
land grant, as against 283 the previous year, the re- 
duction being due to favorable weather conditions. In 
addition to this force the State employed twenty-six 
men and thru the Weeks law fifty-two wardens were 
on duty for sixty days each. There are now fifteen 
patrol organizations in the State patrolling each from 
a few thousand acres to over a half a million acres. 

Mr. Chapman recommended the consolidation of 
the patrol organizations as much as possible to save 
in overhead expenses by distributing the fire fight- 
ing costs over larger areas. It would also sim- 
plify the codperation with the State and Federal 
Governments and supervision districts could be better 
arranged than is now the case where the county line 
is the arbitrary boundary of a district. This, however, 
would be a matter for the individual units to decide 
upon. Each year the fire risk becomes greater because 
ot the opening up of the country to settlement more 
and more, and each year more care and attention must 
be given to the protective work. 

Mr. Chapman said that as a result of the recommen- 
dations of the State forester, Forest Service officials 
and association secretaries, it is planned hereafter to 
have on the day preceding the regular meeting of the 
Western Forestry & Conservation Association a yearly 
meeting of all those actively engaged in protection 
work in the Northwest to discuss technical matters 
affecting fire protection, exchange ideas and to unite 
more closely the protection agencies thruout the North- 
west. 

He referred in his report to the publicity work done 
the last year and touched upon the great help received 
from the service given the protection agencies by the 
Government Weather Bureau. It sent its predictions 
of dangerous weather conditions to all postoffices in 
the timbered section of the Northwest. This informa- 
tion on a special card also called attention to the need 
of forest protection and furnished an added means of 
keeping this subject before the public constantly. He 
urged greater usefulness of lookout points by having 
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them so located that they would codperate with one 
another. On the subject of legislation Mr. Chapman 
referred to the different measures passed by the recent 
Oregon legislature, among which was the reduction in 
the biennial appropriation for the State board of for- 
estry to be used in the forest protection already re- 
ferred.to by President McLeod; a measure requiring 
uniform tax receipts in the different counties; a meas- 
ure requiring circuit judges to appoint each year a com- 
mittee of taxpayers to investigate county budgets and 
report to taxpayers; amendments to the State forest 
code giving the State forester greater authority in dis- 
posing of dangerous slashings and to reduce fines for vio- 
lations of the provisions of the code so cases may be 
tried in the justice courts. He also explained several 
measures that were defeated, some of which would 
have been beneficial and some otherwise. Practically 
all measures tending to regulate county affairs were 
defeated, and since the county courts expend most of 
the tax revenues, proper safeguarding of money ex- 
pended in the counties is of prime importance; and 
yet, he declared, laws governing the conduct of county 
affairs are probably in a more chaotic condition than 
ron regulating any other subdivision of State govern- 
ment. 

During the last year the Union-Wallowa Counties 
Patrol Association affiliated with the State association 
and the Shevlin-Hixon Co. and the Fremont Land Co. 
in Crook, Klamath and Lake counties contributed to 


the support of the association; yet the actual receipts 
for the year were less because one large contributor 
dropped out. In conelusion, Mr. Chapman declared 
that protection work in Oregon is progressing satisfac- 
torily from every angle. 
Resolutions Adopted 

Resolutions were adopted urging Congress to make 
liberal appropriations to continue the effective work 
carried on thru the Weeks law, and urging the Weather 
Bureau to take necessary steps to extend the work, and 
pledging assistance in getting needed funds from Con- 
gress for carrying on needed investigation and studies. 
The Portland representative of the Weather Bureau, 
KE. A. Beals, was especially commended, as was also the 
work of State Forester Elliott. Congress was urged 
to provide the Forest Service with adequate funds for 
carrying on the work of administering the national 
forests. The Oregon legislature was thanked for the 
consideration it gave forest matters and the work of 
the house committee on forestry, of which W. V. Fuller 
was chairman, was particularly commended. 


Election of Officers 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year. 
President—G. B. McLeod, Portland, Hammond Lumber Co. 
First vice president—George Palmer, La Grande, Ore., 
George Palmer Lumber Co. 


Second vice president—R. M. Fox, Sutherlin, Ore., Roach 
Timber Co. 


Treasurer—Wells Gilbert, Poitland, Drew Timber Co. 

Secretary and manager—C, 8S. Chapman, Portland. 

Directors—G. B. McLeod, John H. Haak, George Palmer, 
Ii. C. Clair, Wells Gilbert, A. C. Shaw and John Pearson. 

Continuation of appropriations for the protection of 
the Oregon and California grant lands and for lands in 
the Coos Bay wagon road district was also urged upon 
Congress. 

President McLeod brought up for discussion the pos- 
sibilities of greater support for the association and the 
need for added financial help in the work of the West- 
ern Forestry & Conservation Association. He also pro- 
posed changes in the by-laws of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association whereby it would be composed of presidents 
and secretaries of local patrols as well as timber own- 
ers maintaining their own patrols. Plans as outlined 
were unanimously approved by the meeting after some 
discussion. 


WILLAMETTE VALLEY MEN IN BI-WEEKLY MEETING 


PorTLAND, OrE., March 10.—At the regular bi-weekly 
meeting of the Willamette Valley Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association held here yesterday it was decided to 
hold the next meeting March 30, at 10:30 a. m. that the 
meeting might be concluded in time for the members to 
attend the monthly meeting of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, to be held here on the same day at 1:30 
p.m. Chester Hogue, of Portland, assistant secretary of 
the latter organization for Oregon, attended yesterday’s 
meeting and requested that the valley association meet 
the same day if possible, and this action was then taken. 
C. K. Spaulding, of Salem, president of the association, 
presided. 

Secretary F. G. Donaldson reported on the status of 
the different actions in which the valley mills are inter- 
ested. The request for the opening of the northern gate- 
way so as to let the valley mills into northern territory 
on the same basis as the Portland mills, he said, was being 
considered by the traffic officials of the transcontinental 
lines, most of whom were in conference in Portland this 
week. 

A request from the officials of Pisgah Home, a charit- 
able organization that cares for old and decrepit lumber- 
jacks near Portland, by putting them on five-acre garden 
tracts and enabling them largely to become self-support- 
ing, was received and referred to individual members that 
they might give what assistance they cared to, the object 
being worthy. A film concern asked the association to 
participate in the expense of getting a five reel film made 
on logging and lumbering, to be shown at 1,400 theaters 
east of the Rocky Mountains. No action was taken, it 
being considered a matter for the west Coast association 
rather than a district organization. 

Some discrepancies in rate matters were brought out 
in the discussion of this subject. C. H. Wheeler pointed 
out that his mill at Cochran on the Tillamook line has to 
pay three cents more on California shipments than the 
valley mills, tho the mill at West Timber, five miles east 
of Cochran, gets the valley rate. 

The valley millmen report a late fall of snow as delay- 
ing logging and in some instances forcing mills to close. 
Market conditions are good with the exception of the car 
scarcity, but that is easing up a little on the Southern 
Pacific. The percentage of cars received of those needed 
from October 1 to February 28 was 38, but from Jan- 
uary 1 to February 28, 40 percent of the cars needed 
were obtained. Since the first of this month there has 
been some further improvement. The valley mills have 
suffered longer from lack of cars than any other section 
of the West, the shortage beginning in the spring of last 
year and continuing to the present time. 








A NEW type of submarine chaser is being built for the 
United States at Greenport, L. I. It is a small wooden 
torpedo boat with a speed of 44 knots, equipped with 
one tube forward and a four-pound gun aft. These boats 
_ operate either from a cruiser or merchant ‘‘ mother- 
ship. 
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PROTECTIVE FORESTRY ASSOCIATIONS ACTIVE 





North Idaho Forestry Association Confers on Standardization of Fire Fighting Equipment—Washington Forest Fire Men 
in Annual—Patriotic Measures to be Adopted by Westerners 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN,] 


SpoKANE, WASH., March 13.—The North Idaho For- 
estry Association held a meeting here this morning which 
was confined to the electing of officers and transacting of 
a tew routine details. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: 

President—A. W. Laird, of Potlatch. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. D. Humiston, of Potiatch. 

Board ot directors-—A. W. Laird, of Potlatch; T. J. Hum- 
bird, of Sandpoint; Frank J. Davies, of Coeur d’Alene; Ray 
M. Hart, of Coeur d’Alene; J. P. McGoldrick, of Spokane. 

The meeting of the North Idaho Forestry Association 
was adjourned until tomorrow, when the Western For- 
estry & Conservation Association will hold its meeting, 
which was to be held this afternoon, but was postponed. 
The subject of standardization ot fire fighting equip- 
ments will be discussed at this meeting. ‘Lhe speakers 
scheduled to appear include M. E, Allen, ,of Missoula, 
Mont., chief ot District No. 1 of the Forest Service; 
Rosco Haines, M. H. Wolff, and J. F. Forsyth, all na- 
tional forest supervisors. 

Representatives of corporations owning 1,793,000 acres 
of standing timber in northern Idaho were present at 
the individual meetings of the Clearwater, Potlatch, 
Coeur d’Alene and Pend Oreille fire fighting associations 
which are auxiliaries of the North Idaho Forestry Asso- 
ciation, which combined, comprise its membership, 

Practically every member of the association favors 
standardization and the general adoption of a compre- 
hensive budget system. it is expected that the report 
ot the committee on the subject will be adopted unani- 
mously. The North Idaho Forestry Association has 
closed one of the most successful years in its history 
altho the figures were lightly touched upon at the annual 
meeting, having been discussed thoroly at the meeting 
late last year. The four timber protective associations 
operating in northern Idaho patrol and furnish fire pro- 
tection to nearly 3,300,000 acres in the Panhandle and of 
this amount nearly 600,000 acres belong to Idaho. 

The Potlatch Timber Protective Association has been 
doing advanced work in fire fighting. Chairman Humiston 
ot the fire fighting committee today laid special stress on 
the importance ot the early detection of fires. He made 
five particularly good points in the course of his remarks. 
The exact location of the point of observation and its 
precise elevation must be ascertained; the true meridian 
must be established and permanently marked so that the 
maps and protractor board can be accurately oriented; 
a panoramic sketch of the surrounding ccuntry should 
be made; a map should be so colored as to show one terri- 
tory within horizon of the lookout that would not other- 
wise be seen from the observation point, and telephone 
lines should connect the lookout with headquarters and 
other lookouts so that reports of the fire can be turned 
in promptly. 

A. F. Parker, representing the land department of 
Idaho, was made vice president of each of the four 
auxiliary associations and the election of officers was as 
follows: 

Coeur d’Alene Timber Protective Association 

President—C. M. Crego, of the Western Pine Manufac- 
turing Co, 

Vice president—A. F. Parker. 

Secretary-treasurer—F. J. Davies, of the William Rut- 
ledge Timber Co, 

Firewarden—W. J. Ross, of St. Maries, Ida. 

Potlatch Timber Protective Association 
President—A. W. Laird, of the Potlatch Lumber Co. 
Vice president—A, F. Parker. 

Secretary-treasurer—W. D. Humiston, of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co. 

Firewarden—O. C. Munson, of Potlatch. 


Clearwater Timber Protective Association 


President—T. J. Humbird, of the Clearwater Timber Co. 
and the Humbird Lumber Co. 

Vice president—A. F. Parker. 

Secretary-treasurer and firewarden—Charles A. Fisher. 






A.. W. LAIRD, 7 
Of Potlatch, Ida. 








Pend d’Oreille Timber Protective Association 


President—B. H. Hornby, of the Hornby Lumber Co. 
Vice president—A. F. Parker. 
Secretary-treasurer—J. A. Humbird. 

Fire warden—W. J. Ross, of St. Maries, Ida. 


Among those present at the annual meeting of the 
North Idaho Forestry Association were: 


T. J. Humbird, of the Humbird Lumber Co., of Sand- 
point, Ida., and president of the Clearwater Timber Asso- 
ciation, 

A. W. Laird and W. D. Humiston, of the Potlatch 
Lumber Co., of Potlatch, Ida. 

G. A. Rubedew, representing the Rubedew Lumber Co., 
Holland & Ruff, Luther Holland and the Nez Perce Lum- 
ber Co., of Spokane. 

A. F. Parker, representative of the Idaho State land 
department, of Boise. 

W. J. Ross, firewarden of the Coeur d’Alene association, 
of St. Maries, Ida. 

Sig. Hofsland, of the Blackwell Lumber Co., of Coeur 
d'Alene, Ida. - 

B. H. Hornby, of the Hornby Lumber Co., of Dover, Ida. 

Judge A. L. Flewelling and Charles B. Sanderson, of the 
Milwaukee Land Co., otf Spokane, and St. Maries, Ida. 

Charlies A. Fisher, formerly Idaho State land agent, of 
Grangeville, Ida. 

Cc. M. Crego, of the Western Pine Manufacturing Co., 
of Spokane. 

F. J. Davies, of the William Rutledge Timber Co., of 
Coeur d’Alene, Ida. 

Representatives of the United States Forest Service: 
Rosco Haines, of the St. Joe National Forest, of St. 
Maries; Meyer H. Wolff, supervisor of the Coeur d’Alene 
National Forest, of Coeur d’Alene, Ida.; J. F. Forsyth, 
supervisor of the Kaniksu National Forest, of Newport; 
Cc. H. McHarg, newly appointed supervisor of the Nez 
Perce National Forest, of Grangeville. 





FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATIONS ADOPT 
PATRIOTIC MEASURES 
[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SPOKANE, WASH., March 14.—Should the present in- 
ternational crisis result in a call by the President for 
general enlistment for an army there will very likely be 
a special division of it made up of forest men, experienced 
in field work, topographical and map work. A move- 
ment toward this end was started here today at a con- 
ference of forest protective association men, Forest Serv- 
ice men and State fire wardens of Washington, Oregon, 
Idaho and Montana. 

Forester E. T. Allen, of the Western Forestry & Con- 
servation Association, of Portland, Ore., announced that 
the proposition was approved by officials of that organi- 
zation, which is the clearing house for forest fire pro- 
tective associations of the States mentioned and Cali- 
fornia, and that steps would be taken to get the support 
of other similar organizations thruout the United States; 
that in case of war the skilled rangers, fire fighters, forest 
engineers and others in this work mobilize that their serv- 
ices may be utilized by the Government in the special 
work for which they are particularly fitted and in which 
their services would be the more valuable. A census of 
these men will be taken at once. Many of them would 
probably enlist with troops where they are located, and 
this movement is designed to get them into a special 
division where their experience may be utilized. 

A resolution was adopted today pledging loyalty to the 
movement and to American institutions by the forest 
protective association of Idaho, and their determination 
to signify this sentiment by flying the American flag over 
all headquarters and field stations. 

Today ’s conference was presided over by C. S. Chap- 
man, ot Portland, manager of the Oregon Forest Fire 
Association. Charles A, Fisher, of Orofino, Idaho, seere- 
tary of the Clearwater Timber Protective Association, 
acted as secretary. The conference was devoted to dis- 
cussing business systems in protective forest fire work. 
D. M. Connor, of Missoula, Mont., utility man in the 
Forest Service office, explained the use of its improved 
tool kits and offered reports on methods of organization 
and work which were discussed by the various officials, 
wardens, supervisors and other forest protective workers. 

Another similar meeting will probably be held in May. 





W. D. HUMISTON, 
Of Potlatch, Ida. 


4 THE NEWLY ELECTED OFFICERS 








J. P. McGOLDRICK, 
Of Spokane, Wash. 


OF NORTH IDAHO FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


WASHINGTON FOREST FIRE ASSOCIATION IN 
ANNUAL 


SEATTLE, WasH., March. 10.—The annual meeting of 
the Washington Forest Fire Association was held in the 
association offices in this city recently. The old board of 
trustees was unanimously reélected to serve for the énsu- 
ing year. This board consists of the following: George 
S. Long, Tacoma, Wash., E. G. Ames, Thomas Bordeaux, 
T. Jerome, B. W. Bawden, M. R. Hunt and L. G. Horton, 
all of Seattle. 

President George S. Long’s report showed that 1916 
had been a very favorable year for the protection of 
timber and that losses from fire in western Washington 
were nominal. Mr. Long called attention to the fact that 
the future prosperity of western Washington depends 
almost entirely on the successful management of the 
forests and there is no menace so great as that from 
fires in timbered districts. 

‘<The State itself,’’ said Mr, Long, ‘‘is the owner of 
more than 600,000 acres of the best timber in Washing- 
ton, representing several million dollars, and every dollar 
ot this that can be saved from loss by fire is a dollar 
saved for the common schools of the entire State.’’ 

In the report submitted by Secretary O. Bystrom, it 
is shown that the membership of the association consists 
of 203 individuals and corporations. During the last 
year the association gained thirteen new members and 
lost nine. The assessments collected during the year 
amounted to 144 cents per acre and the amount spent 
was equal to 1.68 cents per contributing acre. 

The report of Chief Fire Warden G. C. Joy shows 
that 22,000,000 feet of timber was damaged in 1916. 
Most of this damage took place in October. At the meet- 
ing of the trustees immediately following the adjourn- 
ment of the annual meeting the following officers were 
elected: 

President—George S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., 
Tacoma. 

Vice president—E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., Seattle. 

Treasurer—B. W. Bawden, J. D. Lacey & Co., Seattle. 

Secretary—O. Bystrom. 

Chief fire warden—G, C. Joy, Seattle. 








FOREST PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION TO MEET 

CHARLESTON, W. VA., March 12.—A meeting has been 
planned for the West Virginia Forest Protective Asso- 
ciation, to be held here soon. Plans will be considered 
for the growing of timber sufficient to assure the mining 
interests of the State that there will be no diminution of 
operations due to lack of timber in the next two decades. 
All of the larger railroads, as. well as other holders of 
extensive land areas are working in conjunction with 
the association. 


AWARDS LARGE CONTRACT FOR MACHINERY 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

SHREVEpPORT, LA., March 15,—The Peavy-Wilson Lum- 
ber Co., recently organized by the Peavy-Byrnes Lumber 
Co. interests after their purchase of a large tract of 
longleaf yellow pine timber in this section, has awarded 
a contract for the mill machinery that is to go into its 
$500,000 sawmill under construction at Pearson, La., to 
the Lufkin Foundry & Machine Co., of Lufkin, Tex., for 
$90,000. The contract includes boiler equipment for 
the power house to be furnished by the Casey & Hedges 
Machinery Co., of Chattanooga, Tenn. Delivery of all 
equipment, according to the terms of the contract, is 
to be completed within four months, as the Peavy-Wilson 
Lumber Co. already has the mill buildings under con- 
struction. The mill is to have a capacity of 200,000 feet 
daily. The plant, covering approximately forty acres, 
will include a central power house of 2,000 horsepower, 
sawmill, planing mill and dry kilns. The plant will be 
electrically equipped and will be protected from fire haz- 
ard by its own system of waterworks. The sawmill 
equipment will inelude two double cutting band mills 
and a cireular rig. 





T. J. HOMBIRD, 
Of Sandpoint, Ida. 
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WHAT COMING MEETINGS PROMISE 


Missouri and Arkansas Retailers Have At- 
tractive Programs—Louisiana Conference 


March 19-22-—National Railway Appliances Association, Coli- 
seum, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

March 20-22—American Railway Engineering 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

March 21, 22—National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. Annual 
meeting. 

March 28, 24—Arkansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
Marion Hotel, Little Rock, Ark. Annual meeting. 
Mareh 29—North Carolina Pine Association, Monticello 

Hotel, Norfolk, Va. Annual meeting. 

March 29—Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ As- 
sociation, Commercial Club, Cape Girardeau, Mo. Semi- 
annual meeting. 

April 3-5—Stockholders’ 
Association, Chicago. Annual meeting. 

April 3-5—National Conservation Congress, 
La. Annual meeting. 

April 4, 5—National Basket & Fruit Package Manufacturers’ 


Association. 


National Lumber Manufacturers’ 


New Orleans, 


Association, Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Mo. Semiannual 
meeting. 
April 10-12—Lumbermen’s Association of Texas, Galvez 


Hotel, Galveston, Tex. Annua! meeting. 
April 11-18—Conference on Cut-over Lands, New Orleans, 
La. 


May 8-10—Associated Cooperage Industries of America, St. 
Louis, Mo. Annual meeting. 

June 14, 15—National Hardwood Lumber Association, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Annual meeting. 

June 23-30—Industrial Exposition and Export Conference, 
Springfield, Mass. 





RETAILERS OF MISSOURI TO HOLD SEMI- 
ANNUAL 


With headquarters at the Commercial Club rooms, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., the second semiannual convention of the 
Southeast Missouri Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association 
will be held Thursday, March 29. The following attrac- 
tive program has been formulated for the convention: 


Morning Session, 9:30 O’Clock 
President’s address—L. T. Metz, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 
Secretary’s report—W. W. Watkins, Cape Girardeau, Mo. 
‘Treasurer’s report—R. L. Ladd, Dexter, Mo. 
Beneficial to the Association—James R. Moorehead, secre- 
tary Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, 


0. 

Plan Books as Aid to Selling Lumber—Jacob A. Lowe, 
Kennett, Mo. 

Afternoon Session, 2 O’Clock 

Chalk Talk, “Expense of Doing Business’—IF. M. Robin- 
son, St. Louis, Mo. 

Should We Give the Customer Who Pays Promptly a Dis- 
count, or Should We Charge Interest on the Over-Thirty- 
days Account ?—Charles England, Festus, Mo. 

The Old Way We Did Business vs. the New Way We Do 
Business—Charles Kiefner, Perryville, Mo. 

Topics for general discussion— 

Should crooks be considered defects and are the grades 
as good as they used to be? 

Are the advances in the prices of lumber out of line with 
the advances in other building material? (Steel, cement, 
brick, ete.) 

Evening Session, 6:30 Q’Clock 
sanquet at St. Charles Hotel. 

Hoo-Hoo concatenation after banquet. 


Secretary W. W. Watkins, Cape Girardeau, asks that 
all who expect to attend the convention will so advise 
him and he will take pains to secure for them proper ac- 
commodations for themselves and others who may come. 





ALEXANDRIA DISTRICT LUMBERMEN TO MEET 


Under date of March 7, Guy H. Mallam, chairman of 
the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange, an- 
nounces a meeting to be held by it Tuesday, March 20, 
at 2 p. m., at the Hotel Bentley, Alexandria, La., rela- 
tive to which the announcement says: 


At the suggestion of several prominent lumbermen the 
Hon, L. E. Thomas, chairman of the State Board of Affairs, 
has accepted an invitation to meet the lumbermen at that 
time so as to discuss the matter of assessments of sawmill 
property in general, which, it is believed, will result in a 
better understanding so far as the lumbermen are concerned 
—a thing very much to be desired, as many are not familiar 
with just what is required. 

Mr. Thomas advises that one other member of the board 
will attend. I am also advised that it is the intention to 
have the assessors of the different parishes of the State 
present. 

The matter is of considerable moment, and it is to be 
hoped that we can have a large representative attendance, 
and whether you are a member of the Alexandria Exchange 
or not you will be welcome; and, further, we will be glad 
to have you extend an invitation to any interested party 
among the yellow pine manufacturers to attend. 


A general invitation is extended to all interested and 


all are requested to advise the chairman as to their ability 
to attend. 





ARKANSANS TO HOLD THIRTEENTH ANNUAL 

LittLE Rock, ArK., March 13.—The thirteenth annual 
convention of the Arkansas Association of Lumber Deal- 
ers, which will be held at the Hotel Marion on March 23, 
is expected to be one of the liveliest ever held by the 
organization, and to attract fully 100 members and 
guests. A very interesting and instructive program has 
been arranged. 

The first session of the meeting will be opened by an 
invocation by Rev. Forney Hutchinson, pastor of the First 
M. E. Church, South, Little Rock, and an address of 
welcome by Hon. Charles-F. Taylor, mayor. The annual 
reports of President E. D. Ferguson, Secretary J. B. 
Webster and Treasurer L. N. Hawkins will then be read, 
to be followed by the appointment of membership, reso- 
lutions, auditing and nominating committees. In con- 
clusion, an address on ‘‘ What Is Lumber Yard Service’’ 
will be delivered by T. E. Williams of Springfield, Mo. 

The afternoon session will be given over to the follow- 
ing addresses: 

“Government Forest Service Report on the Lumber In- 


dustry,” by J. R. Moorehead, secretary of the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Kansas City, Mo.; “What I Have 


Done in the Way of Advertising to the School of Children,” 
“The Cost of Doing 


Dr. O. L. Ott, of Jefferson City, Mo.; 


Business,” J. W. Trieschmann; “How to Secure the Busi- 
ness Before It Reaches the Point of Competition,” N. V. 
Wright; ‘Methods of Displaying Stock,”.C. N. Houck; 
“How to Treat the Traveling Man,” C. K. Nicoll; “The 
Future of Our Business,” F. W. Dyke; “Does It Pay to 
Eccnomize in Help?’ J. P. Wright; “Why Is the South Al- 
most a Total Abstainer When It Comes to Paint?’ C. BE. 
Hopkins; ‘‘How the Dealer Should Treat His Competitors,” 
J. R. Grobmyer; ‘‘Why Should a Contractor Sell Our Lum- 
ber to a Consumer?” L. M. Hawkins. 


The dinner will be marked by talks on the following 
subjects by the following speakers: 

“Thirty Minutes in a Retail Lumber Yard with L. R. 
Putman,” L. R. Putman, advertising manager of the South- 
ern Pine Association, New Orleans, La.; “Retail Lumber- 
men Building Their Own Communities,” H. M. Cottrell, of 
the Bureau of Farm Development, Memphis, Tenn.; ‘The 
New Arkansas,” Hon. Chas. H. Brough, Governor of Arkan- 
sas. ‘ 

On the following day there will be a meeting of the 
officers and the members of the board of directors. 


LAND CONFERENCE DATE CHANGED 


Meeting on Cut-over Areas Prospectively of 
Extraordinary Importance— The Speakers 





New Orueans, La., March 12.—Another change in the 
dates for the Cut-Over Land Conference was announced 
today, necessitated by the President’s summons of Con- 
gress into extra session on April 16 next. Prior to the 
announcement of the special session, April 19, 20 and 21 
had been selected as the dates for the conference, largely 
at the suggestion of Government officials who had been 
invited to attend and were interested in the movement to 
be discussed. With Congress to convene on April 16, 
it was felt that the senators and representatives who had 
been tentatively listed for addresses would be unable to 
get away from Washington. Accordingly the conference 
will be held in New Orleans on April 11, 12 and 13, en- 
abling these men to attend and get back to the national 
capital in time for the opening of the extra session. 

With the announcement of the new dates, a preliminary 
program was made public, subject to such changes in the 
personnel of the speakers as circumstances may require. 
Among the speakers tentatively listed are the following: 

First Day: President Wilson, Vice President Marshall, 
Secretary of the Interior Lane or Assistant Secretary Vogel- 
sang, to speak on “The Need for Adequate Production of 
Food Supplies and Raw Materials”; Commissioner Parry of 
the Federal Trade Commission (or representative), to speak 
on “The Cut-Over Land Problem, Its National Importance’”’ ; 
Secretary of Agriculture Houston, or Assistant Secretary 
Vrooman, on ‘Agriculture from a National Standpoint” ; Sen- 
ator Gore, chairman Senate agricultural committee, or Sen- 
ator Ransdell, member of the committee—subject to be 
selected ; Representative Lever, chairman House agricultural 
committee, or Representative Lee, member thereof—topic to 
be announced later. 

It is explained that the gentlemen above named have 
been unable to make any definite promise to attend, owing 
to the exigencies of the international situation, but the 
program committee is making every effort to enlist their 
attendance and aid. 

Invitations have been sent to the governors of the 
various southern States, and Governor Brough of Ark- 
ansas has already accepted. He will speak on ‘‘ Natural 
Resources of the South—Arkansas as a Developing 
Factor.’’ Others on the first day’s program are: 


Capt. J. B. White, leading lumberman and member of 
the Federal Shipping Board: “Our Southern Yellow Pine 
Cut-Over Land Problem”; J. Lewis Thompson, chairman 
Southern Pine Association’s committee on cut-over lands: 
“The Lumbermen’s Activities, Past, Present and Future’; 
P. L. Sutherland, manager Florida tick eradication commit- 
tee of the Southern Settlement & Development Organiza- 
tion: ‘What Florida Did to Solve the Problem.” 

Seconp Day: Clement S. Ucker, vice president of the 
Southern Settlement & Development Organization: ‘The 
Practical Aspects of the Problem’; C. F. Marbut, soil ex- 
pert, Government Bureau of Soils: “Soils of the Coastal 
Plain Area’”’; S. H. McCroary, assistant chief, oftice of Pub- 
lic Roads and Rural Engineering: ‘The Drainage Prob- 
lem’; Dr. J. L. Piper, chief agrostologist, Bureau of Plant 
Industry: “The Forage Problem of the Coastal Plain’; Dr. 
R. J. Mohler, assistant chief Bureau of Animal Industry (or 
representative): ‘The Animal Industry of the South—Past, 
Present and Future” ; George M. Rommel, chief Animal Hus- 
bandry Division: “Beef Cattle and Hogs’; C. H. Staples, 
dairy specialist: ‘Dairy rem | of the South’; Dr. HK. I. 
Smith: “Tick Eradication”; F. R. Marshall, Senior Animal 
Husbandryman: “Sheep Industry of the South”; Henry S. 
Graves, United States forester: ‘Practical Reforestation” ; 
M. Alexander, Louisiana’s conservation commissioner: 
“How Louisiana Is Solving the Reforestation Problem.” 

THIRD Day: Carl D. Livingston, of the Forest Products 
Laboratory, Madison, Wis.: “Stumps and Their Practical 
Removal’; Dr. Bradford Knapp, chief of the office of Ex- 
tension work, States Relation Service: ‘What the Federal 
Government Is Doing to Extend Farm Demonstration 
Work”; George W. Norris, chairman of the Federal Farm 
Loan Board (or representative): “Farm Loan Banks and 
Banking—Their Effect on Successful Colonization” ; “Funda- 
mental Principles of Successful Colonization” (speakers to 
be announced later); L. C. Boyle, Kansas City: “The Ne- 
cessity for Organized Effort.’ 


Following the addresses by each Federal speaker, rep- 
resentatives of the various State agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations will be asked to describe what 
has been done in their respective States with respect to 
the subjects discussed, or subdivisions thereof. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Boyle’s address, Mr. Ucker 
will submit to the conference a definite, clear-cut plan of 
permanent organization. 

A number of interesting exhibits are being arranged 
for, including charts, maps and photographs from the 
various Government bureaus and divisions, model farms, 
buildings, implement sheds etc., and moving pictures of 
interest from the farming and agricultural standpoint. 
The Office of Public Roads is organizing a model drain- 
age exhibit which will be displayed if completed in time 
for shipment to the conference. 

It is explained that a final program will be published 
on or before April 5. Those desiring to attend the con- 
ference are advised to make reservations in advance, as 
the committee has assurances from a large number of land 
pears aon indicate that the conference will be well 
attended. 


CROWDS ATTEND BUILDING SHOW 


National Complete Exposition Holds Dealers’ 
Night—Addresses on Practical Subjects 


New York, March 12.—‘‘Lumber Dealers’ Night’’ at 
the National Complete Building Exposition at Grand 
Central Palace last Friday evening brought a large at- 
tendance of lumbermen from the city and vicinity. They 
were shown the lumber exhibits of the exposition, and 
those of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion in charge of H. S. Sackett; the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, in charge of C. 8. Reynaud; 
the Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, in charge of R. H. 
Brooks; the Southern Pine Association, in charge of J. 
KE. Rhodes and Russell T. Gheen; the North Carolina Pine 
Association, in charge of W. B. Roper and R. H. Morris, 
and the Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, in 
charge of J. M. Pritchard were crowded with visitors. 
These interesting exhibits were described in detail in last 
week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

At 9 o’clock a meeting was held in a room of the 
Grand Central Palace, at which several hundred were 
present, and the advantages of lumber for building con- 
struction were exploited by the speakers. Altho this was 
scheduled as a lumber meeting exclusively the first 
speaker, by some misunderstanding, delivered a stereopti- 
con address on concrete construction, but one of the lum- 
bermen later turned this to advantage by saying that one 
of the large uses of lumber now is in concrete construc- 
tion, and that the Turner Construction Co. of New York, 
one of the largest builders of reinforced concrete struc- 
tures, uses great quantities of lumber for cement forms, 
and on one recent large building used 1,125,000 feet of 
3x8 flooring, which was laid over a concrete floor. 

J. M. Pritchard, of Memphis, Tenn., secretary of the 
Gum Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was the first 
to talk about lumber. He said that his association at the 
beginning of the European War faced a serious situation 
owing to the cutting-off of an export business approximat- 
ing 70,000,000 feet annually, but that this loss had been 
more than made up by increased consumption in the 
United States. The advertising campaign which the Gum 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Association is conducting has in- 
creased the use of gum lumber about 100,000,000 feet a 
year, he said, and he also told of the advantages of this 
native cabinet wood for interior trim and invited his 
listeners to see the splendid exhibit in the main hall. 

H. 8S. Sackett, of the trade extension department of the 
National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, emphasized 
the importance of the lumber industry in his address, 
‘‘Service as Applied to the Lumber Industry,’’ which 
he described as the second largest in the United 
States, being exceeded only by agricultural products. He 
said that the annual cost of cement construction in the 
United States is $100,000,000 as compared with $600,000,- 
000 worth of lumber-sold. He drew the conclusion that 
despite the popularity of some other kinds of building 
material the demand for lumber would never grow appre- 
ciably less. Mr. Sackett also told something of the work 
which the lumber trade associations are doing to spread 
the truth about lumber as building material. 

He said that the annual consumption of lumber in this 
country requires the employment of 900,000 operatives 
and 49,000 sawmills and an invested capital of $3,000,- 
000,000. If all of the lumber were made up into inch 
boards it would make a flooring sufficient to cover all of 
the New England States with Maryland and a part of 
Delaware thrown in; or it would make a walk fifty feet 
wide stretching around the world twenty-five times. ; 

Mr. Sackett said that the biggest development of the 
lumber industry in recent years has been the tendency to 
utilize waste products, and that this is now being done so 
successfully that the lumber business rivals meat packing, 
where everything but the pig’s squeal is turned into a 
commercial product. At the present rate of consumption 
the existing lumber in the United States will last for 
sixty years and with the addition of other new timber 
now growing this could safely be extended for a hundred 
years. If reforestation goes on successfully from now on 
there will be no fear, he said, of a complete famine in 
building lumber at any time. 

G. W. Jones, of New York, spoke for the North Caro- 
lina Pine Association. He said that about twenty-five 
pereent of all North Carolina pine is used for building 
purposes and the remaining seventy-five percent is largely 
utilized for making packing boxes, for which, he declared, 
it has been found an ideal wood, being light and strong. 
For building homes Mr. Jones declared that North Caro- 
lina pine cannot be surpassed. He called attention to the 
fact that George Washington’s Mount Vernon home was 
built of this wood and that it is in as good condition 
today as when it was erected. 

J. E. Rhodes, secretary and manager for the Southern 
Pine Association, told of the production of yellow pine in 
the South, which now aggregates, he said, 10,000,000,000 
feet annually. 





APRIL 27 TO BE HOO-HOO DAY THE COUNTRY 
OVER 


Sr. Lovuis,-Mo., March 13.—Secretary Tennant and 
Snark of the Universe Julius Seidel, collaborating with 
the Supreme Nine, are making preparations to declare 
a general Hoo-Hoo Day to be observed wherever lum- 
bermen foregather in this country. The day has al- 
ready been set and is April 27. To that end a local 
banquet and concatenation has been set for that date 
to be held at the American Annex Hotel. ‘‘ Biggest 
ever,’’ is the way Mr. Tennant describes the coming event. 

The San Francisco organization has set March 23 as 
the date for a big dinner at the Commercial Club. J. 
D. Buel will preside as Vicegerent and the members 
will be accompanied by their ladies at the banquet. 

Snark Seidel and Secretary Tennant went to Little 
Rock, where on March 15 they presided at a dinner 
and organization meeting at the Marion Hotel. 
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ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES BRIEFED 


Redwood and White Cedar Publicity Started 
—Code of Ethics for Salesmen Issued 


STARTS NEW ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN 


San Francisco, March 10.—The California Redwood 
Association has just released the first advertising copy 
for its new advertising campaign, which will run in a 
select list of magazines and trade papers in various parts 
of the country. The advertising appropriation for 1917 
is double that of last year. 

The association has just issued a new booklet entitled 
‘¢California Redwood on the Farm,’’ which is now ready 
for distribution. It was prepared and edited by Secre- 
tary-Manager E. E. Myers, who now has quite a series 
of booklets to his credit. -It has an attractive cover de- 
sign and contains a number of half-tone illustrations of 
the numerous uses which the farmer can make of redwood, 
ranging from farm houses to silos, barns and flumes for 
drainage purposes. Specific directions are given for 
painting and finishing redwood. 





WISCONSIN MATERIAL DEALERS ELECT 


GREEN Bay, Wis., March 13.—At the first monthly 
meeting of district No. 1 of the Wisconsin Building Ma- 
terial Dealers’ Association, Fred Hurlbut was elected 
president, H. A. Barkhausen, chairman, and Victor 
Challe, also of Green Bay, was named se¢retary. About 
fifty dealers joined the association at that meeting. 
Credits, costs and other topics of interest and importance 
to the retail trade were discussed. . Meetings will be held 
monthly in Green Bay by the district organization. 
Division No. 1 comprises all dealers in cities north of 
Green Bay who join the Wisconsin Building Material 
Dealers’ Association. 





_~ 


AN ORATORICAL FEAST PROMISED 


PITTSBURGH, Pa., March 13.—Announcement was made 
this week of the speakers that the banquet committee of 
the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association has 
secured for the banquet at the William Penn Hotel on 
the closing day of its annual convention. These include 
Senator J. C. Watson, of Indiana; Edward L. Sparks, 
president of the Pennsylvania State College, and Hon. 
R. E. Smith, a member of the bar of the Dominion of 
Canada, prominent as an attorney in Montreal and espe- 
cially equipped for lumber trade discussions. The toast- 
master at the banquet is to be former Congressman James 
Francis Burke, of Pittsburgh. 





SALESMEN ISSUE VALUABLE INFORMATION 


President H. M. Rowe and Secretary-treasurer J. P. 
Bartelle, of the Union Association of Lumber & Sash & 
Door Salesmen, have sent to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
a revised copy of the organization’s constitution and 
bylaws, which is being distributed to its membership. 
This includes a code of ethics for salesmen, necrological 
record up to date and a very comprehensive membership 
list. In a cireular letter accompanying the distribution, 
besides other matters of interest confined to the associa- 
tion is an eloquently worded appeal for assistance in 
bringing the membership to a higher point, concluding 
with the appeal, ‘‘Let us all get busy and help to attain 
the mark set by our new president—500 members for 
1918.”? 





EIGHTH DISTRICT BUILDERS’ SUPPLY 
DEALERS ORGANIZED 


WHEELING, W. Va., March 12.—Lumbermen and build- 
ers’ supply men of five adjoining counties met at the 
Windsor Hotel here and organized the eighth district 
of the West Virginia Lumber & Builders’ Supply Deal- 
ers’ Association. This is the first of the thirteen dis- 
tricts in West Virginia thus to be organized. John J. 
Minkemeyer, of this city, is the State association director 
for this district. George D. Hawkins, of this city, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the association was also present and 
will go to the other districts to organize association 
branches. The eighth district comprises the counties of 
Brooke, Hancock, Ohio, Marshall and Wetzel. 





CARRIAGE MANUFACTURERS TO MEET 


CINCINNATI, OHIO,, March 13.—A call for another meet- 
ing of carriage manufacturers of the country was mailed 
today by President Theodore Luth, of the Carriage Build- 
ers’ National Association, to meet at the Hotel Gibson, 
this city, March 28, when it is expected fifty representa- 
tives of the industry will be here. Matters important 
to the trade, including the high cost of material and 
means for reducing manufacturing expenses, will be con- 
sidered. Also preliminary arrangements will be made 
rig the annual convention, which meets in Chicago Sept. 
24 to 29. 





CEDAR MEN BOOM THEIR PRODUCTS 


The Northern White Cedar Association, with head- 
quarters in the Lumber Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn., is 
distributing generously to all interested several features 
of unusually attractive advertising matter—attractive 
not only typographically, but by reason of the facts that 
it presents, The advertising includes a folder on, ‘‘ How 
to Build a Good Fence,’’ ‘‘The Ideal Fence Post’’ and 
‘‘Standard Specifications Governing the Manufacture 
and Grading of Northern White Cedar Products,’’ re- 
vised Jan. 31, 1917. Included also is a handsomely illus- 
trated folder showing the use of white cedar poles for 
city distribution telegraph and telephone lines and for 
country transmission lines, this and the other matter 
showing some extraordinary instances of the long life 
durability of white cedar posts under strenuous climatic 





conditions. The literature being distributed appeajs 
strongly to all interested in white cedar qualities. Copies 
can doubtless be obtained upon application to the North- 
ern White Cedar Association, 743 Lumbér Exchange, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





CARRIAGE’ BUILDERS ELECT 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 12.—The Cincinnati Car- 
riage Builders’ Association has elected E. M. Galbraith, 
W. J. R. Alexander, W. H. McBride and E. E. Hess for 
the Board of Governors for the ensuing year, and H. 
H. Nelson, of the American Carriage Co., who was chair- 
man of the board last year, has been elected president 
of the organization. 

The annual meeting and election was made an occasion 
for congratulation over the fine prospects of thé indus- 
try this year. It was stated that the outlook is most 
encouraging; that the recent advance in the price of 
vehicles will fairly well take care of the increase in the 
cost of lumber and other materials that enter into the 
production of vehicles, and that the volume of business 
promises to be heavier than that of 1916. 

It was explained that about the only interference with 
greater activity is the transportation trouble, which is 
creating difficulties in getting lumber from the mills, 
and in maintaining the necessary quantity of dry stocks 
of lumber at the factories, besides interfering with the 
distribution of the finished product. 


HEMLOCK ASSOCIATION IS ACTIVE 


Formal Notice of Changed Hardwood Rules 
Served on National’s Committee 





OsHKOosH, Wis., March 13.—The offices of the North- 
ern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association 
are the scene of unusual activities these days owing to the 
multiplicity of work incident to various campaigns being 
conducted in behalf of the association’s woods. The 
office is sending out ‘‘Old Faithful’’ hemlock dodger 
signs to members for display in advantageous places such 
as on loaded cars of lumber, at conspicuous points along 
highways and railroads, on houses and buildings in course 
of construction, on farm and delivery wagons loaded with 
lumber, and on crossroads. The association has 10,000 
of these posters, which are four feet long and printed in 
orange and yellow. They are being sent out to retail and 
wholesale lumber dealers as well as to manufacturers 
handling hemlock. 

Formal notification of the changes in hardwood rules 
recently made by the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood 
association at its last annual meeting at Milwaukee on 
recommendation of its bureau of grades, has been served 
on the committee of rules of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, which was to consider them at a meeting 
in Chicago this week. Similar notice of the same change 
in hardwood rules has been given by the Michigan Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. The rules apply espe- 
cially to selects in hardwoods produced in this region. 
The National association will act on them at its meeting 
June 15, 

R. E. Simmons, timber expert for the association, has 
prepared an extensive exhibit of birch, maple and hem- 
lock for display at Pittsburgh, Pa., March 21 and 22 
before the annual meeting of the National wholesalers. 
O. T. Swan, secretary of the association, will be at Chi- 
cago next Monday in attendance at the meeting of the 
American Wood Preservers’ Association and on Tues- 
day, March 21, he will attend a meeting of the American 
Railway Engineering Association and a special meeting 
of the committee on structural timbers of the American 
Society for Testing Materials, all of which will be held 
in Chicago. 

Officers and directors of this association will take a 
prominent part in the meeting of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association at Chicago April 2 to 5. 
The work of the Northern Hemlock organization and its 
activities during the last year will be fully set forth, 
showing what good work can be accomplished by regional 
lumber associations in codperation with the national 
body. Among those who will represent the Northern 
Association will be President J. J. Lingle, and the chair- 
men of the bureaus, as well as the directors of the Na- 
tional and Secretary O. T. Swan. The bureau heads are 
George Chapman, of Stanley, H. H. Butts, of Park 
Falls, M. P. McCullough, of Schofield, and A. L. Osborn, 
of Oshkosh. The directors are R. B. Goodman, of Good- 
man, and C. H. Worcester and Edward Hines, both of 
Chicago. Secretary Swan is urging all other members to 
attend the meeting. 

Secretary O. T. Swan announced this week that the 
association has had unusual success with its advertising 
campaign among retailers in all localities, 130 of them 
having availed themselves of the advertising service of 
the association in utilizing electrotypes and copy for 
booming their wares in the country papers. The result 
of this advertising has also been reflected at the associa- 
tion offices, where demands for the material such as 
building plans and facts concerning lumber and its uses 
have been voluminous. 
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BUFFALO EXCHANGE ELECTS OFFICERS 


Burrato, N. Y., March 13.—The annual election of 
the Buffalo Lumber Exchange was held on Saturday, the 
following officers being chosen: 

President—Horace F. Taylor, succeeding M. M. Wall. 

Vice president—Clark W. Hurd. 

Secretary-treasurer—John S. Tyler. 

Directors—Horace F. Taylor, M. M. Wall, Henry I. George, 
Clark W. H M. P. Kinsella, C. Walter Betts, W. L. 


urd, M. 
Blakeslee, R. F. Kreinheder, Elmer J. Sturm, Harry L, Ab- 
bott, and John S. Tyler, 


CLUBS COMPLETE ORGANIZATION 


Seek Extension of Milling in Transit and 
Reconsignment Privileges 


CAIRO CLUB NAMES COMMITTEES 
Cairo, Itut., March 12.—The Cairo Lumbermen’s Club 
perfected its organization at a meeting at the Colonial 
Hotel last Thursday evening, and the following standing 
committees were named: 
Finance—Louis Waldsmith, F. K. Wheeler, Kenneth 
Warner. 


Entertainment—J. P. Schuh, C. E. Johnson, D. A. Pauli, 

Statistics and advertisement—Ray Williams, S. B. Brown, 
R. Burlingame. : 

Laws and insurance—C, C. Miller, C. B. Archibald, F. J. 


Kuny. 
Rivers and railroads—M. 8S. Carter, G. C. Rhodes, B. D. 


Crum. 

Membership—F. J. Kuny, W. T. Langan, EB, J. Langan, 
J. P. Schuh, 

Inspection—C. C. Carter, Vorhees Coombs, F’. M. Jones, 
A. W. Bechtel. “e : 

Industrial—N. D. Young, J. H. Young, HE. Kuiser, U. §, 
Musick. 


COLUMBUS LUMBERMEN’S CLUB 
INCORPORATES 


CoLumBus, OnI0, March 13.—The Lumbermen’s Club 
of Columbus was incorporated last week with a prelimi- 
nary capital of $5,000, for the mutual benefit of its mem- 
bers, which are wholesalers and retailers of Columbus. 
The incorporators are John R. Gobey, E. Doddington, 
W. E. Hyde, W. L. Whitacre, D. S. Benbow, A. E. Legg, 
J. E. MeNally, F. H. Lumbert and C. B. Brown. 

The club starts with an initial membership of forty. 
It has secured permanent quarters at Chestnut and High 
streets where 4 dining room will be operated for the 
benefit of the members and their guests. 

Temporary officers are: John R. Gobey, president; 
J. E. MeNally, first vice-president; A. E, Legg, second 
vice-president; R. M. Lucas, secretary, and F. H. Lum- 
bert, treasurer. Permanent officers will be elected in the 
near future. 








EVANSVILLE CLUB MEETS - 


EVANSVILLE, IND., March 14.—The regular monthly 
meeting of the Evansville Lumbermen’s Club, held last 
night in the Young Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing, was the largest the club has-had this year. 

Two letters recently addressed to D. M. Goodwin, gen- 
eral freight agent of the Louisville & Nashville Railroad 
Co., at Louisville, Ky., requesting an extension of the 
milling-in-transit time, not having been answered by Mr. 
Goodwin, a letter, framed by the club and signed by 
President Worland and Secretary Taylor asking what he 
intended to do, was sent to Mr. Goodwin. 

John C. Keller, traffic manager of the club, spoke 
briefly on the reconsigning privilege, showing that Evans- 
ville does not enjoy the same rights along this line as do 
Cincinnati and Cairo, Ill. Several members made short 
talks, showing that Evansville is discriminated against 
in the reconsigning privilege and Mr. Keller was in- 
structed to investigate and see what can be done. Mr. 
Keller also reviewed at some length the car shortage sit- 
uation which is the most serious that the shippers of this 
section have ever faced. 

Secretary Taylor, who is also chairman of the enter- 
tainment committee, announced that plans are under way 
for the annual summer outing of the club in June on the 
Ohio River, 

J. E. Walsh, treasurer and sales manager of James E. 
Stark & Co., of Memphis, Tenn., was a visitor at the meet- 
ing and made a short talk, congratulating the members 
upon the many good things the club has accomplished in 
the last few years. 





BALTIMORE EXCHANGE IN QUARTERLY 
MEETNIG 


Ba.timorE, Mp., March 13.—The Baltimore Lumber 
Exchange held its quarterly meeting last night at the 
Merchants’ Club, the gathering being made the occasion 
for an enjoyable luncheon that was attended by fifty or 
sixty of the members. A short business session preceded 
the luncheon, when various matters were discussed. Par- 
ker D. Dix, president of the exchange and secretary of 
the Surry Lumber Co., presided at the meeting and L. 
H. Gwaltney, of the American Lumber Co., was secretary. 

In the afternoon the managing committee held its 
monthly meeting, at which Parker D. Dix; Theodore 
Mottu, of Theodore Mottu & Co., and David Wolf, ‘of the 
Canton Lumber Co., were named to represent the ex- 
change at the annual meeting of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association which is to be held the lat- 
ter part of this month at Pittsburgh. It is thought that 
all three will attend. The rest of the business to come 
before the managing committee was of a routine char- 
acter. 





INDEMNITY EXCHANGE ELECTS AT ANNUAL 

Tacoma, WASH., March 10.—The annual meeting of 
the Lumbermen’s Indemnity Exchange was held yester- 
day afternoon at the offices of the exchange in the White 
Building, Seattle. The entire old board of officers and 
trustees was reélected without change, except that W. F. 
H. Bucklin, of the Small & Bucklin Lumber Co., of New 
Westminster, B. C., was elected a member of the board 
to replace his father, who requested the change. Everett 
G. Griggs, president of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Co., president of the exchange, was reélected to serve for 
another year. Reports showed a large amount of insur- 
ance in force and the exchange to be on a sound basis. 





Burrato (N. Y.) building permits issued last week 
numbered forty-two, with a total valuation of $117,500. 
The weather has moderated, so that building plans are 
beginning to be more numerous. 
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Bonds 


We finance lumber companies by the 
outright purchase of timber bond is- 
sues and of straight six months notes. 
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Weare always glad to advise with you 
as to the best and cheapest method of 
borrowing. 
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Timberland 


Loans 


Loans to lumbermen or timber owners 
negotiated with the precision of practice 
which results from 37 yearsexpcricnce. 
Long or short terms. Amounts from 
$50,000 up, as conditions warrant, 


r JAMES 


ACEY |IMBER (0. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Fire Protection 
Sprinkler Systems 


Earn their cost quickly in 
Wood Working Industries 


We carry the cost of installing. 
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The saving in insurance premi- 
ums pays the bill. 

Does your plant and business 
need the protection ? 


ONONANATONNATETIHY 





Write Us. 














GEO. H. HOLT & CO. 


926 Manhattan Bidg., CHICAGO 
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CONVERTING A USED PLEASURE CAR INTO A TRUCK 





Year’s Proportion of Initial Investment Is Small Part of Total Operating Cost — Experi- 
ence of Lumbermen Sought on Delivery Problems 








CONSULT US ABOUT TRUCK PROBLEMS 


The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN wants to im- 
press upon the readers of this department that 
it is maintained for their benefit and in the hope 
of its being of service to them. Whenever you 
run up against something new, whenever you 
want some help in solving a problem—why just 
think how much pleasure it would be to stump 
the Motor Truck Department. Just try it. If 
you have any suggestions to make—make them. 
If the department really interests you help it 
along, force us to make something of it that will 
meet with your views—that will help you. And 
if it does not interest you tell us how we may 
make it of interest. 











CONVERTING A PLEASURE CAR INTO A TRUCK 


We have been following your articles on motor trucks 
which have been very interesting and it occurred to us 
that your department might be able to throw some light on 
what we should do in regard to the advisability of pur- 
chasing motor trucks for our business. 

We now maintain a made-over Packard touring car which 
has proved to be a White Hlephant. Of course, it does 
not stand us much on the books at this time as we charged 
the greater part of it off this year. However, we are 
afraid it will work itself into a large item at the end of 
the year again, as we can not haul very large loads and 
the expense of upkeep is very high, it being an old machine 
to start with. Now, what we particularly want to get at 
is this: Whether or not a 2%- or 3-ton truck is cheaper 
in a business of $100,000 to $150,000 a year than horse 
transportation. We are wondering if you are in a position 
to get us some definite figures on this. What we particu- 
larly want to know is how much different concerns charge 
off each year for depreciation, the expense of operation 
etc. for the entire year and not per mile, and whether or 
not any of them can make their truck pay out in actual 
dollars and cents at the end of the year, allowing for the 
advantage of quicker service. 

Any other information you may have along this line 
would be greatly appreciated. 

[This experience of a western Pennsylvania lumber con- 
cern is of especial interest to many lumbermen. It is a 
great temptation to take a pleasure car that has seen its 
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initial cost is ample to charge off each year. The following 
operating costs were compiled for a 2%- to 38-ton truck 
equipped with a stake body: 





(ETS RES US a ee SG MINS Rie ois SpetaireR rece $2,250 
RE aire os oak oy fois os aie ow’ os io oe oe Ce ieee Grice 15¢ 
GUBA COMET NGO MIMOK:. oon 540 616 66 440.9 009 oes 0 $2,400 
Cost of operation per — as follows: : 
Interest, 6 percent on $2,400 eae & 6ssaaseceay S200 
Depreciation, BO POLCENC.. oss vc ceae oan e - 480.00 
Overhauling and repainting. SS are Swkigesaaes > SeMneeD 
LOST Ec Sa SRS Ss sehen ORE ae an 100.00 
Gasoline (6 miles per gallon, 20c per gallon, 50 
iniles per aay for SEO GAVE)... 5 6 cs.06 5 0:5 0:00.08 5 516.60 
Oil (150 miles per ae 10c per peat for 310 
BOMBS aisuriss-c ie bss 6 si6 5 Sawa a 4% ; area 10.33 
SNS are er ene ree abs Wikre ea ee ; 3.00 
river: AB1SA0 Mer Wee) \.x.60<.. <00.0. 0-00 see ecccce | 6©OOBSO 
Tires (one entire new set each year)........... - 190.00 
SOLE Se ee eRe ere oes cee P2000 
Total poo’ per day, for 310 days..... hae saws. ne 8.32 


As stated above, these figures are quite liberal and it is 
probable that for a truck of this capacity the figures given 
in the motor truck department of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of the Feb. 10 issue, which showed the estimated operating 
cost at $7.82, are more generally correct. Further informa- 
tion from our readers is invited upon this point. 

The next question which arises, of course, is how much 
lumber can be delivered a day. This amount varies with 
the length of haul, the size of the loads and other condi- 
tions, but a 3-ton truck will displace from two to three 
double teams and deliver between twenty and forty thousand 
feet of lumber a day. It operates to best advantage where 
the hauls are fairly long and the loads heavy. 

The second possibility for the inquirer is to get greater 
service out of the converted car by the use of trailers. A 
horse will pull much more than it will carry and the same 
is true of a motor truck. To state it in another way, an 
ordinary man can earry 100 pounds on his back for a short 
distance, but is unable to lift 500 pounds. However, by 
placing 500 pounds in a small wagon, he can easily pull this 
weight, and the same principle applies to the pulling of a 
trailer by an automobile. A number of companies manu- 
facture trailers to meet just such requirements as this and 
have been referred to the inquirer. In some cases it is 
possible to make satisfactory trailers out of the ordinary 
horse delivery wagon, altho, of course, they do not last as 
long as a more heavily built vehicle. Further information 
on this problem is solicited from lumbermen, especially fig- 

ures giving the cost of trailer 
ese! delivery.—EpITon. | 





A MODERN FACTORY 


Automobile engineers and 
factory designers from all sec- 
tions of the country have ex- 
amined the plant of the 
Standard Motor ‘truck Co., of 
Detroit, Mich., and have pro- 
nounced it one of the best ar- 
ranged and well lighted plants 
of this character in the coun- 


essential in the careful ma- 
chining and turning to which 
the parts of a motor truck 
must be subjected. How well 
the light factor is provided 
for’in the construction of the 
Standard company’s plant is 
well shown by the accom- 
panying illustration. In fact 





A MOTOR TRUCK FACTORY THAT IS A MODEL 


best Gays and attempt to convert it into a motor truck. In 
fact, a great many users have considered that the initial 
cost of truck equipment was the largest item. when, as a 
matter of fact, had it been taken into consideration that 
the equipment should last for at least five years, the initial 
cost should not be given so much attention. Frequently, 
when a pleasure car becomes out of date or out of style the 
engine is practically as good as new. This has led many to 
attempt to convert pleasure cars into trucks. 

When the power connection is accomplished correctly, the 
plan works out very well, but only too frequently the local 
garage that makes the conversion is not equipped to do so 
‘correctly. The result is that the engine is raced or is over- 
worked and so is unable to develop satisfactory tractive 
power, and the result is unsatisfactory. This explains why 
certain companies that have placed traction units and other 
devices for converting a pleasure car into a truck on the 
market have been only partly successful. However, there 
are some devices that will give excellent results and the in- 
quirer has been put in touch with some such cempanies. 

In the case of the inquirer it is not unnatural that the 
expense charges should be very’ high, and when the total 
operating costs are considered, it is not strange that the 
company found itself with a White Elephant, especially as 
very little power was developed. Inspection of the car, of 
course, is necessary to determine exactly why the power does 
not develop, but the trouble probably lies in the manner in 
which the power connection was accomplished. Broadly 
speaking, the company had two possibilities before it; first, 
to purchase a new truck; the other, by some means to 
make the made over car haul greater loads. 

Naturally, in buying a motor truck the question of what it 
will cost to deliver lumber comes up, and, as is usually the 
ease, the company wants to know whether motor truck de- 
livery will afford an actual saving in dollars and cents. 
Operating costs vary with different sections of the country, 
so that actually each dealer has to supply the figures to suit 
his locality. However, it is possible to use a formula that 
will give a fairly accurate estimate of motor delivery cost 
when local prices are used. Just what horse delivery costs 
is difficult to ascertain because accurate records have been 
kept in very few instances. It is hoped that the readers 
of this article will be able to throw more light on this par- 
ticular phase of the problem. 

In giving the inquirer figures on the probable cost of oper- 
ating a motor truck, it is figured out at so much a day and 
upon a very liberal basis, so that the actual cost of operation 
should not exceed the figures of the estimate, providing, of 
course, the correct figures for the locality are used. Gen- 
erally speaking, a good truck will last at least five years 
when properly handled, and consequently 20 percent of the 





the walls are in reality walls 
of windows. The  arrange- 
ment of the machinery and 
loading facilities are also extremely well planned, all of 
the loading being done under cover, as may be seen by look- 
ing at the right hand side of the illustration. 


IN ARRANGEMENT 





CITY FORESTER ASKS FOR MOTOR TRUCK 


The use of the motor truck is fast invading every branch 
of the lumber and forestry businesses. For example Ed- 
ward Mottau, city forester of Brockton, Mass., has recom- 
mended that the city purchase a motor truck for his depart- 
ment. The department of forestry of the city set out 365 
trees during the last year and Mr. Mottau showed conclu- 
sively that in handling the 365 trees and the other work of 
the department a motor truck would make a decided saving 
in the course of a year. 


COMPANY TO SPECIALIZE ON LUMBER TRUCKS 


Of interest to lumbermen is the announcement of the 
recent formation of the Duplex Truck Co., of Lansing, 
Mich. The Duplex truck is by no means unknown to the 
lumber fraternity, for it has been manufactured for several 
years at a factory in Charlotte, Mich., where a few trucks 
of exceptionally good construction and design were turned 
out each year. In fact, the trucks manufactured under the 
patents of the company were so good and gaye so much 
satisfaction to purchasers that the attention of automobile 
men and investors was attracted and resulted in the forma- 
tion of the Duplex ‘Truck Co., a million dollar corporation, 
The new company controls the basic patent on the appli- 
cation of power to front wheels thru external or internal 
gears. 

The president and general manager of the company is 
H. M. Lee, a man of wide experience and demonstrated 
ability in the motor vehicle field. Mr. Lee, like several 
other successful motor car executives, is a graduate of the 
bicycle business. For a number of years he was connected 
with the Pope Manufacturing Co., of Hartford, Conn., and 
when that company began to manufacture automobiles 
he received his first training in the business. Eleven years 
ago he became associated in an executive capacity with the 
Reo Motor Car Co. and assisted in building up the efficient 
sales organization of that company Since the purchase 
of the Charlotte factory Mr. Lee has been busy perfect- 
ing plans to increase the output of motor trucks and has 
sueceeded in making arrangements that treble the present 
output of that factory. 

Within a short time construction on an additional fac- 
tory in Lansing will be started. This factory will be the 
last word in modern design and when completed will have 
a capacity of ten trucks a day. At both plants attention 
will be given to the manufacture of motor trucks especially 
adapted to the lumber business, 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 


-THE DEMISE OF DANDY JIM 


Alongside appears a tribute to Jim Dandy, or Dandy Jim, a horse who 
died Jan. 22. For sixteen years he had been in the employ of the Lathrop 
Lumber Co., of Birmingham, Ala. Frank H. Lathrop, president of the 
company, in a letter to this department tells the story: 

Joe Gandy is an expert logging foreman known all over northern 
Alabama. He is an exemplary man, as you will see by his letter. We 
bought Jim Dandy for him sixteen years ago. It has always been 
Mr. Gandy’s pride to have snapshots taken while on Jim Dandy’s 
back. Gandy is a good worker, but short on legs—hence Jim Dandy 
had the happy capacity of keeping Gandy ever present on the job; 
therefore the names of Joe Gandy and Jim Dandy have ever been 
associated together by the logging fraternity. Now, where is the poet 
that could de justice to Jim Dandy? F. H. Laturop. 














What thirty days 1s depends on whether you are serving a sen- 
tence or taking a discount. 





THE WORLD 


The woods world, the man’s world, it stretzhes east and west, 
A green world, a new world of all the world the best. 

There’s work there and play there and shadow there and sun— 
There’s play there and work there, and sleep when you are done. 


The old world, the whole world, is like the world of wood, 

A big world, a glad world, and glorious and good. 

There’s life there, there’s love there, enough for ev’ryone— 
There’s play there and work there, and sleep when you are done. 





All some boys know about skidding they learned from dad's auto- 
mobile. 





SOLACE 


There is a balm for bitterness, there is a cure for pain, 
There is a solace for the heart whatever hurt it feels, 

There is an altar where a man can build his faith again 
And feel the very hand of God upon him when he kneels. 


The woodland way, the woodland world, is waiting heavy hearts, 
God’s hospital among the trees beneath the sky and stars; 

And in that hospice in the woods the hurt of old departs 
And leaves no mark upon the man but badge of honest scars. 


When doubt assassinates your faith, when hope shall hope no more, 
When with the load of little things or larger things accurst, 

Get out beneath the evergreen beside the singing shore 
And find the world is still the world it has been from the first. 





A man’s rate of credit depends often on his rate of living. 





ADD ‘‘NEW USES FOR LUMBER’’ 


We observe with interest, without viewing with particular alarm, that 
they are now making gin in the Philippines from bamboo, and respectfully 
call the matter to the attention of the scientific gentlemen connected with 
the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association. It suggests possi- 
bilities. i 

It ought especially to appeal to the engineers of the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association. The Southern Pine Association has been 
able to find a number of crops that can be planted and raised on the cut 
over lands of the yellow pine territory. 

But, up to this time, the cypress men have been in some doubt what to 
do with their cut over bayous. Thus far there have been considerable 
areas suitable to water lilies and frogslegs, but the demand for these two 
commodities has not been sufficient to warrant their extensive cultivation. 

But if this report concerning bamboo is correct, and we are inclined 
to believe it, bamboo is the thing to plant on cut over brakes. A good 
bamboo crop ought to run about nine gallons to the acre, as Bill Nye used 
to say. 

Of course, the bonedry law may interfere with the industry to some 
extent. But there is no law in the universe that can make a cypress 
swamp bone dry. And it is a well known fact that the demand for gin 
far exceeds the supply. 

Thus we see how new uses for lumber are constantly being discovered. 
Already we have flour made of Swedish spruce, and there are certain 
American breakfast foods that are suspected of having originated some- 
where around a sawmill. Some future Omar yet may tell of a jug of 
bamboo, a loaf of spruce and thou singing beside him in the wilderness. 





Selling talk should be a shellac to show the grain, not a paint 
to cover the defects. 





CHOICE 


If no one ever did a’ thing he didn’t want to do 

I do not think that we would get a whole lot done, do you? 
If no one ever did a thing that wasn’t any fun 

There wouldn’t be a lot of use on earth for anyone. 


And here’s a most peculiar thing about the whole of it: 
Although we often hate to do our little daily bit, 

The things that ultimately bring us joy and profit, too, 
Are generally the little things we didn’t want to do. 





Living is like driving a car; you can’t look one way and go 
another. 





THE CROP 


The farmer gets down on his knees, according to report, 

And lifts his voice in words of praise because the crop is short. 
Whichever way the harvest goes, the farmer’s lot is nice: 

He either gets a bumper crop or gets a bumper price. 


Behold the hard-luck lumberman, it isn’t so with him: 
Whichever way the matter goes the profit still is slim. 
The price of lumber is too low, of that there is no doubt; 
But no one ever sends a drouth to help the millman out. 





Don’t let the quality of the service be better than the quality 
of the goods. 











JIM DANDY 


Jim Dandy is dead, and a jim dandy 
horse has galloped the way of all 
flesh ; 

In North Alabama they knew him, of 
course, as a part of the lumber 
profesh. 

Joe Gandy rode Dandy, Jim Dandy 
loved Joe as only a quadruped can; 

Jim Dandy loved Gandy, the foreman, 
and so the man loved the horse like 
a man. 


Jim Dandy is dead, and Joe Gandy is 
left without an old friend who 
was true; 

Jim Dandy is dead, and Joe Gandy 
bereft of the very best pal in the 
crew. 

Up yonder somewhere there’s a heaven 
for men, so why not a heaven as 
well 

Where Gandy shall meet with Jim 
Dandy again and tales of the timber 
retell? 





The big fish are in deep water. 





IN THE GOOD OLD TOWN 

Now and then we walk old streets 

In the good old town— 
Footbeats—heartbeats— 

Passing up and down. 
Though we wander far away, 
We go making merry play, 
We go making holiday, 

In the good old town. 


Now and then we meet old friends 
In the good old town— 
Old friends—good friends— 
Walking up and down. 
Tho those friends are sleeping now, 
Time has turned them with his plow, 
Still we meet them anyhow 
In the good old town. 


There are many memories 
In the good old town— 
Night thoughts—long thoughts— 
Passing up and down. 
In our wider world concerns 
Nothing new the spirit learns, 
Every hour of freedom turns 
To the good old town. 


Take me back when I am done 
To the good old town— 
Life done—work done— 
Let me settle down; 
And I know when you are free, 
Then, I know, where’er you be, 
You will come and walk with me 
In the good old town. 





A merry smile, a short mile. 





RAIN 


It always rains when I go out 
And clears when I come in, 
Until I very often doubt 
The theory of sin. 
They tell me that it rains upon 
The unjust and the just; 
It doesn’t rain on ev’ryone 
The way they say it must. 


Some sinners never get a bath 
When they go out to stroll; 

The weather always pours its wrath 
On me, unlucky soul. 

There is no justice in the strife 
Of living, that is plain; 

I’ve had to take, all thru my life, 
Somebody else’s rain. 





Talking happiness sells homes. 
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EXPERIENCE : RESOURCES : PRECISIO 


WYoherever 


good timber 


1s locateditwill 
be worth more 
in ten years 
than itis worth 
today. 


What you want to 
know is how much more 
—whether it will pay all 
charges and a profit— 


whether you should buy, 
sell, hold, sacrifice or be 


jirm. 





Vo one can give you bet- 
ter advice than James D. 
Lacey & Company. We 
either know already all there 
is to know about your pro- 
spective’ purchase or sale or 
can find out to your entire 
satisfaction. 


A LACEY REPORT 
is as near the ultimate timber 
truth as it is possible to get. 


CHICAGO 
1750 McCormick Building 


SEATTLE 
626 Henry Building 


NEW ORLEANS 
1213 Whitney-Central Building 
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And want your inquiries and orders 
When in the market for 


W ° Fir, Spruce, Red Cedar and 
ashington Western Hemlock. 

White Pine, Western Soft Pine, White 
Idaho Fir, Fir and Larch. 


California "Since. 


Mixed and all White Pi d 
Northern mi Wind eo a si 
RED CEDAR SIDING AND SHINGLES 
ALWAYS IN TRANSIT. 


Quick Shipments both from our mills and from 
our large MinnesotaTransfer Warehouse Stock, 


§Good Grades. 


Prompt Shipments. 
GUARANTEE (Right Prices. i 


Satisfied Customers. 















Central Warehouse Lumber 
“The Home of Quality” _ Minnesota Transfer, Min 











The Quality and Service of 


Northland’sPine 


Cannot Be Equaled 


With an annual production of 725,000,000 
Feet, we always have plenty of Stock on 
hand to fill your orders at once, and it is 


always of the Highest Quality. 


NORTHLAND PINE COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 























White Pine 


We manufacture and carry in stock at all times 
a complete assortment of « 


White Pine Common 
Shops and Selects 


All our stock is cut from virgin Wisconsin 
White Pine Timber and is of a very soft tex- 
ture. Shop Lumber and Factory Selects are 
our Specialties. 





We solicit your business. 


Rust-Owen Lumber Co. 


DRUMMOND, WISCONSIN 























Timber Cruising Manual and Record 
BY E. A. CHASE. 


With text of instruction for timber cruising and blank 
pases a arranged for cruising notes and records. 
for special circular. 


Prepaid, 75c; six for $4; dozen, $8. 


CHICAGO. 
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Usually you can distinguish a sawmill plant at a dis- 
tance by its waste burner, a towering steel cylinder with 
a spark arresting top which resembles one of those screens 
which they put over the pies in railroad restaurants. 
And of course such structures are necessary adjuncts to 
many mills, disposing of much offal which otherwise 
must be hauled away, at considerable expense. Still in 
a way they are monuments to wastefulness, which, tho 
often unavoidable, is none the less to be regretted. For 
they proclaim that the lumber manufacturer, after he 
has saved all the merchantable products of his logs and 
operated his plant from wood-using boilers, still finds 
great quantities of energy-producing material for which 
he has no use. 

Now there is a plant in Arkansas which produces Ar- 
kansas soft pine without the aid of a burner. At least 
there is no open air device like the before mentioned. 
Instead it has two extra boilers in the power plant and 
during twenty-four hours of every day steam is fed thru 
an 8-inch pipe to an electric light and power station 
which is conveniently near the boiler room. 

The Arkansas Light & Power Co. purchased a dilapi- 
dated generating station adhering to the small city of 
Malvern at about the same time as the Arkansas Land 


-& Lumber Co. began to construct its up-to-the-minute 


sawmill. After deciding that a modern plant was neces- 
sary the electrical people cast about for a location which 
should offer the best’ advantages and promptly linked 
forces with the lumbermen, who had the location and of- 


Electricity a Sawmill By-product 


[By J. B. Woods, Malvern, Ark.] 





fered steam for sale. The result is a trim little generat- 
ing plant in the foreground of a sawmill scene with two 
circuits leading away, one to Malvern, a mile distant, and 
the other to Arkadelphia, thirty miles away. 

After their slabs have been resawed for the lath con: 
tents and all other offal has been picked over for its 
yield of short material suitable for box and door stock, 
the lumber people run the remainder into hogs which pre- 
pare it for the boilers, and then transport it by air and 
chain conveyors to a fuel house nearby the boiler room. 
Thence it goes via an automatic chain dust feeder over 
the boilers and into the fireboxes. There are eight of 
these steam producers, working up to 150 Ibs. pressure 
and supplying steam for main drive engine, planer en- 
gine, two auxiliaries, two pumps, ten dry kiln chambers, 
and the electric turbines. And they consume all the waste 
this mill produces. 

This generating plant is strictly modern, equipped with 
two 500 kilowatt Curtis horizontal turbo-generators— 
altho only one is in operation at a time—and the various 
items of mysterious but highly efficient equipment which 
go with such a plant. Current is supplied to the two cities 
previously mentioned and also to the sawmill, where it 
is required for light and sundry motor driven transfers 
and machines in outlying units of the plant. As the mill 
is operated only during the day there always is an abun- 
dance of steam for maintaining the lighting circuits at 
night; in fact, the only doubtful period comes late in the 
afternoon when the mill machinery is running at top 

speed and lighting circuits 
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begin to call for current. to 
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Still there is very little cause 
for complaint from either 
party to the arrangement, 
and as this is being written 
the turbine is taking in its 
hundred pounds and better 
of live steam and giving out 
between four and five hun- 
dred kilowatts of electricity. 
; | Probably this sketch can 

mM + not be classed as news, for 
the arrangement has been in 

force more than two years. 
Rather is it a statement of 
the conclusion that there is 
a way to dispose of sawmill 
refuse without the expense 
of installing highly technical 
distillation equipment. And 
it pays, which of course is 
the most pleasing considera- 


‘SAWMILL AND POWER PLANT OF THE ARKANSAS LAND & LUMBER CO. tion. 








LATEST DEVELOPMENTS IN BUILDING FIELD | 





The unprecedented prosperity of the country has 
brought with it a number of problems that bear pecu- 
liarly on the lumber business. Chief among these is the 
one of proper housing; and the stress that has been 
placed—in the larger cities and in those sections of the 
country where labor has been more urgently needed 
than in any other period of the nation’s industrial 
growth—on the question of residence dwellings has 
been left so much to industry, philanthropy or private 
agencies as to have made adequate treatment of the 
problem difficult. In cities like Detroit it was found 
that workmen were paying 30 percent of their wages 
to their landlords; in New York, 15 percent. Nor are 
these two cities the chief offenders, so to speak. Similar 
conditions exist in all parts of the country where in- 
dustry has been active. In a measure, the work of 
organizations like the Pennsylvania building associa- 
tions has been instrumental in offsetting the difficulties 
which wage-earners have had to contend with, and the 
numerous residence dwellings which they have helped 
to erect have surely stimulated a general business 
growth thruout the State, besides encouraging the 
workers’ community interest. 

In view of these conditions it is significant that the 
larger number of building transactions in the last sev- 
eral days were confined to family dwellings. There 
has also been a number of 2-story and basement wooden 
buildings completed, or contracted for, in Ohio, Indiana 
and Michigan, these to be used for local requirements, 
or roadhouse conveniences. 

Residences of the more ‘pretentious kind, in most 
cases of combination 2- and 3-story wooden, in both 
Tudor and colonial styles, have been boomed consid- 
erably in those newspapers which circulate thruout 
Long Island, as well as Greater New York. Consid- 
erable construction work has been contracted, and the 
rapid expanding of the three boroughs which make up 
the continent’s metropolis has given the building sup- 
ply men a large volume of business. The increase in 
city rents, to which reference was made last week in 
this department, has begun to manifest the usual good 
results, in that a number of inquiries from new sources 
has been developed for residence buildings in subur- 
ban sections. Subway extensions on the White Plains 
division should have a beneficial effect on building 
operations in that attractive tail-end of New York. 
Upper New York State and almost all of the New Eng- 
land States have not been particularly active in build- 
ing work the last several days, aside from the new 
business already reported and the development of a 
few new contracts here and there. 

Improvements on farmhouses and auxiliary build- 


ings will no doubt be the rule the moment-the weather 
becomes more seasonable than it has been, but for that 
matter building activities thruout the country will re- 
spond markedly to weather improvement. 

Last week Pennsylvania building associations to- 
gether completed 220 new deals that amounted to $467,- 
450. These comprise loans on real estate and new 
building ventures of employees in general. Certain 
acts now before the State legislature, if passed, will 
help the building associations to a great extent; one 
of these is a bill to relieve building associations from 
the stamp tax on share transfers from one person to 
another. 


Considerable amounts will be paid, before long, for the 
increasing number of country homes which wealthy resi- 
dents of the largest cities are having erected. These 
homes no longer serve as temporary quarters; that is to 
say, they are constructed with a view to more than the 
usual degree of permanence. Transportation facilities 
everywhere have improved so very much in the last decade 
as to make it natural that the increase of suburban 
dwellings should be marked by larger personal expendi- 
tures and the use of better materials. More and more 
is the use of wood for the best artistic results as well as 
for durability being recognized. Even where the orders 
eall for bungalows, or suburban homes of combination 
construction, barely a foot or two of stone or any other 
material will protrude from the ground; the rest of the 
building, which is to say practically all, will invariably 
_be of wood. 

Those firms whose enterprises have included the build- 
ing of model villages of cottages in Delaware County 
(Pennsylvania), for example, have stimulated the let- 
ting of contracts for building work. At least 300 sum- 
mer houses will be built in that section during the season. 
A few large industries have built practically entire 
villages of homes for their employees. In Philadelphia 
the total figures of the building contracts taken in 
February alone amount to $4,042,115. This exceeds the 
total for February, 1916, by $1,604,365, and is the 
largest February record in the last ten years. 


Boston building men report much interest at present 
in the new semi-bungalows which are being contracted. 
These are of wooden frame, with a veneer of. brick 
to the sill line of the first-story windows, and stucco on 
the metal lath above. These semi-bungalows are invari- 
ably of 2-story size, and have been ordered in increasing 
numbers lately.. There has been a brisk movement in 
rural real estate, the food prices having no doubt created 

‘ lively interest in the possibilities of farm life near the 
city, and many inquiries have been made of the con- 


supplement fading daylight. . 
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tracting as well as of the realty companies, so that realty 
deals will no doubt be as frequent as building orders. 
In the middle West conditions have not been so active 
as in the East, altho by comparison the contracts awarded 
promise to disclose subsequent building operations of 
considerable magnitude. Most of the orders which have 
been placed so far and which specify spring completion 
are for farmhouse improvements. Rural school orders 
have been gratifyingly large, by comparison with the 
record of a similar period for last year. In the North- 
west wood building activity has been very brisk. Con- 
tracting companies in Montana, for example, have been 
investing in land and also in construction, and the fre- 
quent changes of their newspaper advertising would 





indicate reasonably quick disposal of their investments. 
In almost all cases the buildings are 2-room single, to 
8-room double, wooden houses, at selling prices running 
from $275 to $2,000 each. Lately there has been marked 
improvement in the realty situation, which means that 
subsequent improvement in building can be counted upon. 

Along the northern part of the Pacific coast new 
bungalows’ have been going up at the rate of one a day. 
‘‘This type,’? says a Tacoma (Wash.) correspondent, 
‘¢igs the favorite among newcomers to the city as well as 
among the established residents who are planning to 
build their own homes. The rush to build new bunga- 
lows shows better than anything else how the population 
is increasing.’’ 





‘WOOD BLOCK PAVING GROWS IN POPULARITY 





Expert Tells of Its Advantages in Highway Building—Road Making Methods in Australia 
Described—Automobile Makers Are Converts 





SUPERIORITY OF WOOD BLOCK PAVING 
POINTED OUT 


EUGENE, ORE., March 10.—One of the principal speak- 
ers at the first public discussion, held in keeping with the 
recently passed act, on the proposal to issue $6,000,000 
in bonds for permanent roads thruout the State was 
O. P. M. Goss, technical engineer of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. Goss’ remarks were very 
much to the point and thoroly covered a number of fea- 
tures in connection with the future of the State as the 
country’s leading lumber producing section. He said 
that the timber resources included more merchantable 
timber than do those of any other State, and that in the 
Pacifie Northwest the lumber industry pays 59.5 percent 
of all the wages, beside a heavy proportion of all the 
taxes. He said, also: 


In carrying out an economic plan for a highway system, 
timber construction in various forms should play an impor- 
tant part. Oregon / is one of the few woods in the 
world whose strength is above the values set by the well 
established law of weight vs. strength. It is not exceeded 
in value as a structural material by any species found in the 
United States and the wood is available in unlimited quan- 
tities. It can be scientifically treated so as to render it 
decay-proof, and in this form it will rank with the most 
desirable and durable materials for the construction of high- 
way bridges. 

These bridges of creosoted timber may be built for approxi- 
mately one half the cost of concrete and steel and should 
last twenty-five years. It does not take an expert to figure 
that on this basis the creosoted structure will prove a 
highly desirable public investment. 

As a matter of fact, the interest alone at 5 percent, com- 
pounded annually, on the difference in cost between con- 
crete or steel and a creosoted timber structure would re- 
build a new creosoted timber bridge at the end of approxi- 
mately twelve years. This leaves still approximately twelve 
years of service in the original wood structure. Another 
decided advantage of creosoted timber bridges is that at the 
end of twenty-five years the new creosoted timber structure 
may be redesigned or relocated to meet any changed traffic 
conditions at that time. This is not true of a bridge con- 
structed of the socalled permanent materials, which must 
have a life of probably seventy-five to a hundred years to 
justify the original expense, and no one is able today to 
see _ far into the future as regards our traffic require- 
ments. 


Mr. Goss then took up the various phases of high- 
ways building, saying that the State authorities had 
been following out the policy of building highways of 
macadam which, after being used for two years, was 
replaced by a hard surfaced paving composed of asphaltic 
concrete, laid directly on the old macadam base. The 
finished paving, he said, showed the following expense 
totals, on being analyzed: 


Macadamizing, per square yard. ........c.ssecooees 0.60 
Two years maintenance on macadam road before hard 
surfacing, PCF SQUATE VATA... ....cccscccccccccces 25 


Two-inch asphaltic concrete wearing surface, per square 


Cem ee errr rerereereeerreseeeseresreeeeseseees 


Total, POF BAUALE FATA. « .ccccsaccwccwsccvecwdes $2.45 


These figures, said the speaker, show that Oregon tax- 
payers are paying for a high class pavement. The 
question is, as he put it, Are they getting one? He then 
said: 

A creosoted wood block pavement of the best type of con- 
struction costs you less than $2.45 a square yard. These 
figures are significant and should receive your careful con- 
sideration. 

The merits of a creosoted wood block pavement are many. 
Its initial cost is not so high as to make it unreasonable. 
Its durability is sufficient to make its ultimate cost very 
low. Its surface is smooth and yet affords ample foothold 
for horses. It is nearly noiseless and it is so constructed 
that it can be quickly laid and easily replaced. It does not 
give off dust or mud of its own creation. Neither does it 

resent obstruction to cleansing. It is non-absorbent of 
mpurities. It offers practically no resistance to wheel 
traffic, and one of the very best materials for the construc- 
tion of this most nearly perfect of all pavings ts Oregon 
pine or Douglas fir. 

Mr. Goss said that there are a number of arterial high- 
ways in the State on which traffic is sufficiently heavy 
to warrant the construction of high class pavement, such 
as wood block, and he emphasized the point that this 
paving can be built in Oregon at a cost lower than is 
practicable in any other part of the country. He strongly 
urged his hearers to take active interest in the develop- 
ment of all of the State’s resources, and in conclusion 
said that wood block paving has a brilliant future and 
that the-sooner the public’s willingness to give it a 
chance is manifested the more quickly will its remark- 
able qualities be appreciated. 

This type of paving, he pointed out, is particularly 
suited to the construction of bridge floors, because of 
the lightness in weight combined with the superior wear- 
ing qualities. A steel bridge, said Mr. Goss, floored 
with concrete with an asphaltic wearing might cost $100,- 
000. The same bridge with a creosoted timber base and 
a wood block wearing surface would probably not exceed 
$87,000 in cost. This difference in cost is due to the 
fact that a larger amount of steel must be used in order 
to carry the additional floor load when constructed of 


concrete with a bituminous wearing surface. Beside all 
this, the wood block will unquestionably outwear any 
material which may be put on such a bridge; a reason 
sufficient in itself for the preference of the powers that 
be, and the public. 


WOOD BLOCK PAVING IN AUSTRALIA 


Thru the courtesy of an Australian reader, the AMER- 
ICAN LUMBERMAN has been supplied with a reprint of an 
article in an Australian engineering magazine describing 
the methods of laying wood block paving in Melbourne, 
Australia. A sub-foundation of concrete 6 inches thick 
is laid upon the tamped soil and is finished with cement 
mortar a quarter of an inch in depth, one part cement to 
two parts of sand. This is screened to an even surface. 
The blocks used are of jarrah ‘‘5 inches in depth, 3 
inches in thickness.’?’ This does not indicate clearly 
which dimension of the blocks represents the height in 
the street, but illustrations appear to indicate quite clearly 
that the pavement when laid is 6 inches thick. 

These blocks are not creosoted, jarrah being a very 
durable wood in its untreated condition. They are, how- 
ever, dipped in hot coal tar just before being laid. Longi- 
tudinal string courses are laid at each side of the paving, 
the main paving being laid in rectangular transverse tiers. 
The blocks are laid with close joints, but expansion joints 
are provided at the curb and also transversely every 30 
feet. These expansion joints are filled with strips of 
pugged clay pressed evenly to three-quarters of an inch 
in thickness and the full depth of the blocks. 

When the blocks are laid the surface is top-dressed with 
distilled tar and then sanded. It is stated that the labor 
cost of laying the blocks averages 1s 3d per square yard, 
but no complete cost figures are given for the pavement. 





MUCH WOOD BLOCK PAVING ON PROGRAM 


NEw Haven, Conn., March 13.—Chairman Woodruff of 
the local permanent paving commission says that $100,000 
will be expended for new paving as soon as weather con- 
ditions permit. More consideration will be given to wood 
block paving this year than formerly. Completion last 
fall of a stretch of wood surfaced roadway on Ferry 
Street north of Grand Avenue has proved to be an excel- 
lent advertisement of. the merits of creosoted wood block 
paving for a modern city thorofare. Abutters are de- 
lighted with it, as its smoothness, cleanliness and quietness 
are unsurpassed. This wood block roadway will now be 
extended along Ferry Street from Grand Avenue to 
Quinnipiac Drawbridge, and taxpayers are anxious to see 
the same material employed in new paving work in other 
downtown sections. 





WILL USE WOOD BLOCKS ON NEW DOCK 


LANSING, Micu., Mareh 14.—The Olds Motor Co., manu- 
facturer of the Oldsmobile and a subsidiary company of 
the General Motors Corporation, has just let a contract 
for a new loading dock 550 feet long and 14 feet wide 
and work has begun. Specifications call for wooden 
blocks treated with creosote. 

The dock, which the wooden blocks will replace, is 
exposed to the influence of all weather conditions, and 
after four years of service entirely gave out. The new 
dock will be supported by cement pillars, and the block 
flooring by wooden beams protected from the weather. 
The dock, which is utilized for both incoming and out- 
going freight, is compelled to undergo very rough treat- 
ment and because of this the wooden blocks were chosen. 

Edward Verlinden, general manager of the Olds plant, 
says: 

The wooden pavement was chosen because of its durability. 
T have watched this pavement in other manufacturing insti- 
tutions where floors are subjected to hard usage. I have 
found that the wooden block takes precedence over other 
floors because it may be said practically to “heal’’ itself. 
By that I mean if heavy material is dropped upon it the 
dent made seems gradually to fill in when the crushed wood 
regains its former shape, which it will in time. ‘The dock 
we are now building is one that is bound to stay. 

The building of the new dock with the wooden pave- 
ment adds another area of block floor to Lansing’s al- 
ready large acreage. One institution alone laid five 
acres of block flooring in a single plant. 





LARGE RETAIL CONCERN ACQUIRES PLANT 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 14.—Announcement was 
made here today that the Estes Lumber Co. has 
acquired the property and plant of the Woodlawn 
Lumber Co., Birmingham. The consideration named 
in the transfer was about $50,000. The Woodlawn 
Lumber Co. was headed by J. B. Gibson. W. Thornton 
Estes is president of the consolidated concern. The 
consummation of this deal makes the Estes company 
probably the largest retail concern in Birmingham, 




















Entrance to Dining Room of Grand Canyon Hotel, 
Yellowstone National Park—Finished in Birch, 


Birch Finish 


Birch pillars, walls, ceilings, 
casements, and doors are used in 
the new Grand Canyon Hotel, in 
Yellowstone Park, because the 
Northern Pacific Railway Com- 
pany wanted only the most har- 
monious, beautiful and durable 
finish to meet the critical eyes of 
thousands of visitors familiar with 
the finest structures the world has 
to offer. 


In modern homes and _ build- 
ings of every type you'll find 
Birch is fast becoming ~ the 
chosen wood for interior work 
of all kinds. It offers much 
variety for those artistically in- 
clined. 


Birch particularly appeals to 
those builders who favor mahog- 
any finish, for so perfect is the 
imitation that often you hear 
people refer to it as Mahogany 
Birch. 


You Should Sell It 


Dealers everywhere are coming to real- 
ize that if they expect to get their share of 
the building business and knock out the 
ready-cut house fellows, they’ll have to 
supply builders with what they want and 
when they wantit. Birch has been adver- 
tised extensively to home builders and 
there’s no doubt but what many of your 
customers are ready right now to try it. 
Why don’t you stock it and prove to them 
that you’re a live wire and ready to deliver 
what they want when they want it? Ask 
any of the firms listed below for details. 


SAWYER GOODMAN CO., MASON-DONALDSON LBR. CO., 
Marinette, Wis. Rhinelander, Wis. 
FLANNER-STEGER LAND & 
GOODMAN gag co., LUMBER CO., 
ee Chicago, Ill. 
NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO., I. STEPHENSON CO., 
Stanley, Wis. Wells, Mich. 
WILLOW RIVER LUMBER CO., | WORCESTER LUMBER CO., Ltd., 
Hayward, Wis. Chassell, Mich. 
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AMERICAN LUMBER & MFG. CO. 


PITTSBURGH - NEW YORK - BOSTON 
Established 1887 


WHITE PINE 


Silver-Idaho-Mich.-Minn.and CaliforniaWhite Pine 
ALSO YELLOW PINE AND HARDWOODS 


White Pine 


LONG and SHORT LEAF 


ALSO)'Y ellow Pine 
WM. SCHUETTE & CO. 


















OREGON STOCKS 
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West Penn Lumber Co. 


Wholesale Lumber 
WHITE PINE YELLOW PINE 
HEMLOCK HARDWOODS 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Pico BOX Lumber 


Cypress, Hemlock, Spruce and White Pine 
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Retail Dealers Who Sell 
House Bills Complete 


have little trouble 
getting the profit 
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Our regular quarterly 
advertising bulletins 
have made this kind 
of advertising easy for 
retail dealers for we 
furnish ads, cuts, 
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working plans and ke aoser 
bill of material com- 
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We'll send you complete outfit $3 50 
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NOTES OF THE OVERSEAS LUMBER TRADE 


PERTH, AUSTRALIA 


Jan. 6.—The fact that the United States is moving in 
the matter of special commissioners to study the lumber 
question arising out of the havoc of the war has stirred 
interested parties in Australia to do something in a similar 
direction on behalf of Australian hardwoods. Several of 
the States’ governments have made a start with inquiries 
into the subject, and public attention is being drawn to the 
urgency of the case. Among those actively engaged in 
formulating plans is C. B. Lane-Poole, the new conservator 
of forests of Western Australia, who, to do him credit, 
is proving a most energetic man and an inquisitive one, 
too, for he is looking into many likely channels of infor- 
mation on behalf of his department. 

It is generally held by all engaged in the production of 
hardwood lumber that good times will return immediately 
with the cessation of hostilities, but whether the demand 
will flow in the old channels or overflow into new ones 
depends upon the amount of pioneering done between now 
and the time when the longed-for peace prevails again. Aus- 
tralian sawmillers have suffered so severely thru the short- 
age of ships to carry away their products that they will 
deserve all the smiles that fortune can bestow upon them, 
once her shy face turns this way again, but they realize 


“that they must woo her in good time, and the example of 


the United States in arranging for expert commissioners 
to go to Europe to study the situation as it exists and get 
into direct touch with those who will have to organize the re- 
construction of the devastated areas is going to be followed. 
There are many here who hold that Australian hardwoods 
are likely to meet with greater favor than American soft- 
woods, especially where anything of a fairly permanent 
nature is concerned. Australian hardwoods will not have 
new ground to break. Considerable quantities of hardwood 
lumber had been shipped from Western Australia to France, 
Belgium and Germany. Indeed, one of the Western Aus- 
tralian lumber firms had branches on the Continent, includ- 
ing a big yard at Antwerp. From these yards and agencies 
much hardwood lumber had been distributed and the trade 
was of an ever-increasing quantity, so that as soon as the 
war is over and done with the names of many Australian 
timbers will not sound new and strange, while their quali- 
ties will be known. With such a vast field to exploit there 
should be plenty of room in Europe for both the softwood 
and the hardwood commissioners to work upon with ample 
profit to all concerned. 

With the departure of the Socialistic Government that 
ruled Western Australia for over five years came a cessation 
of many of their extravagant schemes of public ownership. 
Their sawmilling venture was one of the first to be thoroly 
scrutinized and its true position ascertained, with the result 
that the new government is talking of selling or leasing the 
undertaking to the best bidder. An enormous amount of 
money is sunk in this venture and it is questionable whether 
anything like the full amount will ever be recovered. Many 
of the mills are closed down, with little prospect of resuming 
operations as conditions are. There is a vast accumulation 
of lumber of all sorts about the mills, which of course has 
its value, but that value must fluctuate according to the 
time it is left standing in the wind, sun and rain, and the 
measure of the demand, which at present is almost nil. In 
common with private sawmillers the State mills can not ship 
their product away. 

Reference has been made in these notes previously to the 
imperceptible growth of Australian trees and the difficulty 
of arriving at a satisfactory conclusion on the point, experts 
differing so much that laymen gave it up as hopeless. Some- 
thing practical is now being attempted in Western Australia, 
where it is reported that a small area of forest country 
will be set aside and placed under observation by experts 
and measurements taken from time to time to try to settle 
the matter once and for all. The experiment is to take a 
number of years and will be watched with widespread inter- 
est, as it has been a knotty problem and a controversial one 
with Australian bushmen and timber-getters for many long 
years. 

Trade reports from Melbourne, Sydney, and Brisbane are 
still dull. The end-of-the-year holidays will of course 
mean a contraction of work all round, but the dire effects 
of the great coal strike stand as the main cause. The coal 
miners are at work, and in a reasonable moment they cur- 
tailed their ‘holidays, but some sections of the mine work- 
ers are restless and threatening. A big strike of the mold- 
ers is in existence which is severely felt wherever ma- 
chinery is in use. During the last year there were over 
500 strikes in Australia, and the loss in wages is set down 
as nearly $500,000. This takes no account of the losses 
indirectly due to these labor troubles. In. the coal strike 
this represented an enormous sum. 





CONDITIONS IN THE BRITISH TIMBER MARKET 


Guascow, ScoTLAND, Feb. 22.—There have been many 
difficulties to contend with in carrying on the trade of the 
country. The greatest difficulty has undoubtedly been the in- 
sufficient supply of tonnage and this in turn has caused un- 
precedented high freights. Neutral shipowners have reaped 
great profits, but neutral countries are not now all profiting 
to the same extent by the war, as the British blockade of 
Germany involves the supervision of imports into certain 
neutral countries. Costs of all kinds of materials have risen 
greatly, partly owing to the high freight rates and also to the 
demand being greater than the supply. Many of our great in- 
dustries are more or less under Government control, and no 
doubt this action will develop still further. 

The condition of the timber market has undergone a com- 
plete change during this quarter. The growing weakness, 
due to the lower freight rates experienced in the previous 
quarters, was not only arrested, but prices also took a 
strong upward turn. The general market view is that values 
will rise even higher, and in all probability this will prove 
correct. Spruce quotations have advanced $4 to $5 a stand- 
ard, and sellers are none too anxious to do business at the 
increased rates. Yellow pine deals have also had a sharp 
increase. Teak logs and decks have been in good demand at 
increased values, and present stocks of these are very light. 
Teak planks have had a slower sale, and as stocks are fair, 
considering the demand, buyers will not face meantime the 
increased prices asked. The freight fluctuations during the 
summer caused a feeling of nervousness in the trade. Hold- 
ers of stock, however, now feel there is no prospect of lower 
values, and, with the increasing difficulties of importing 
goods, are inclined to hold for higher prices. With the ex- 
ception of birch planks the stock of hardwoods and fancy 
woods in first hands is practically exhausted. This, of course, 
is due to the prohibition order still being in force. 

Shipbuilders have been fully employed, mostly on Govern- 
ment work. It is not permissible this year to give the ton- 
nage of the vessels launched on the Clyde, but the production 
for the United Kingdom consists of 412 merchant vessels 


4 





measuring 582,305 tons, compared with 517 vessels of 649,333 
tons for the previous year, being a decrease of 105 vessels and 
67,028 tons. It is generally expected that the output of 
merchant tonnage will be greatly accelerated during the com- 
ing year. 

Wagon builders are still busy on repair work, and have to 
depend now on home wood and pitchpine for their require- 
ments. Several orders have been placed for export in pitch- 


e. 
The housebuilding trade has not improved, and no change 
is likely to take place until the war is over. : 

Cabinetmakers are fairly busy, but the difficulty of obtain- 
ing stock is a serious handicap. 

. Stocks of Lumber on Hand 

Quebec waney and square yellow pine.—The stock is mod- 
erate, but the consumption is limited. There has not been a 
continuance of the-demand for war purposes. 

Quebec red pine.—There are no logs at all in stock. There 
has been a considerable import of deals which have met with 
a fair demand. The stock has very much increased. 

Quebec oak.—The import has been heavier than the rate 
of consumption, and stocks are largely augmented. 

Quebec elm.—Demand has been good and prices are firm. 

Ash.—Stocks are much reduced and quotations are high. 

Birch.—The stock of logs is heavier but the demand is dis- 
appointing. The same remarks apply to planks. 

Quebec yellow pine deals etc.—The stock is fairly heavy, 
and the demand, while improving, is not very great. Quota- 
tions are as follows: First, broads, 6s. 10d. to 7s. 1d.; reg- 
ulars, 6s. 1d. to 6s. 4d.; undersized, 4s. 9d. to 5s. Seconds, 
broads and regulars, 5s. 2d. to 5s. 9d.,; undersized, 4s. 3d. to 
4s. 6d. Thirds, broads and regulars, 4s. 414d. to 4s. 8d.; un- 
dersized, 3s. 9d. to 4s. Fourths, broads and regulars, 3s. 
1014d. to 4s. 2d.; undersized, 3s. 6d. to 3s. 10. Good sidings, 
6s. to 6s. 6d., all per cubie foot according to specification. 

Quebee spruce deals.—The stock has increased, but sellers 
are holding firmly for higher prices. Quotations are: 9- 
inch and up, 4s. 1d. to 4s. 4d.; 8-inch and under, 8s. 6d. 
to 3s. 9d., all per cubic foot. 

Zp Lower port pine and spruce deals.—The stock is very 
similar to last year, and quotations are: 9-inch and up, 
3s. 11d. to 4s. 2d.; 8-inch and under, 3s. 4d. to 8s. 8d., all 
per cubic foot. 

Pitchpine.—The stock has increased and demand has been 
fairly good at rising prices. The first-class parcel quotations 
re 4s. 9 to 5s. 9d. per cubic foot according to specifica- 

ion. 

Lower port pine and spruce deals.—The stock is very simi- 
lar to last year, and quotations are: 9-inch and up, 3s. 11d. 
- 2d.; 8-inch and under, 3s. 4d. to 3s. 8d., all per cubic 
oot. 

Pitch-pine.—The stock has increased and demand has been 
fairly good at rising prices. ‘The first-class parcel quotations 
are: 4s. 9d. to 5s. 9d. per cubic foot according to specification. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


March 13—The statement of exports of lumber and logs 
from Baltimore for February, which has just been com- 
pleted, shows a still further contraction in the movement. 
With the British Government limiting the materials which 
are allowed to come in it was inevitable that the ship- 
ments of lumber and of other forest products should be 
steadily curtailed. Frank L. Tiffany, foreign representa- 
tive of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association, sent 
a cablegram to Harvey M. Dickson, the secretary of the 
organization, last week, advising him of the action of the 
British Government and stating that nothing could be 
shipped to the United Kingdom except under special li- 











cense. The statement of exports for last month as 

compared with February, 1916, is as follows: 

1917 1916 
Quantity, Quantity, 

; feet Value feet Value 
RAD, SUKONG, 5 '6:Sis ica. wae Oe. 244.0600 8000 $ 228 
SROHE VANES aici whis deceeie. so ieaceee 4,000 154 
Logs, all others....... MODO0: BD SR20: cccews ves see 
RUSARIIR OMOER Gs SGkcate-s« Kimani © seieeros 518.000 23,622 
Boards, shorticeaf pine... ..4.0% sees 29,000 1,350 
Boards, white pine.... 32,000 1,447 48,000 1,259 
Boards, spruce........ 545,000 39,691 194,000 13,827 
RONBDOS, OMIA. 5.55354 aeaisies. Se cise ais 123.000 3,912 
Boards, all others..... 43,000 2,143 120,000 6,524 
SUMIIIE MEMES ieh go cis. Sey webu | Sette. 400 
“7 3a eee 17,408 3,100 16,144 2,120 
AITemer AnMbeT. ke sce ee 10 
Manufactures of wood. ...... MOOT - 46s vcwe 28,199 
MOURIS: 6 iv .0 0 wis Suse $67,352 $81,607 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 12.—Two of the large lumber boats now loading 
here will clear for England the last of this week. These 
vessels are the British steamers Germanic and New Zealand 
Transport, the former loading 2,500,000 feet and the latter 
3,500,600 feet of timber and lumber. The Russian bark 
Margareta and the French bark Alerandre, which are load- 
ing aggregately 2,000,000 feet of lumber, will not clear be- 
fore April 1. They also will go to England. 

Carrying a cargo of 800,000 feet of lumber and creosoted 
piling, the steamship Keechi and schooner-rigged barges 
Vaska and Thekla sailed Saturday for Tampico, Mexico, 
They also carried a mixed cargo of groceries, hardware and 
merchandise. The cargo was the largest ever conveyed from 
Beaumont to Mexico on the Beaumont-Tampico line, which 
is owned and operated by the Gulf Export & ‘Transportation 


Co 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 12,—Export lumber clearances for the week ended 
Saturday, as released for publication, indicate the smallest 
weekly movement from New Orleans in years—206,000 feet 
plus a solid schooner cargo of staves for Barcelona, sixty 
tons of small staves and headings for Christiania and 4,210 
pieces gum lumber for the same port. The lumber move- 
ment reported, with the exception of a thousand feet lifted 
for one of the smaller Central American ports, was cleared 
via the s.s. Cartago, for Christobal. It is conceded that the 
clearances published do not represent the full movement, 
but it is probable that the total exports for the week were 
considerably below normal at best, as fewer than the usual 
number of ships, even according to the war-time average, 
got away. The coastwise steamers for New York lifted 
100,000 feet lumber and timber, 28,800 bundles box mate- 
rial, 3,585 bundles staves, four cars staves and four cars 
crossties. 

The indications point to an increased movement during 
this week, there being twenty-four steamships and nine sail- 
ing vessels in port, excluding the German and Austrian ships 
interned. A large number are loading in Centra] American 
and West Indian trade, but it is understood that most are 
destined to transatlantic ports. Their sailings and cargoes 
may be kept secret, tho no secrecy has as yet keen enjoined 
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upon the sailings for Spanish, Portuguese and ‘Norwegian 
ports, and several of the windjammers are loading for Oporto 
and Barcelona. 

An increasing proportion of the ships arriving from British 
ports are defensively armed, but it is understcod in local 
shipping circles that none of the vessels of American regis- 
try plying at present out of New Orleans will avail them- 
selves of the defensive armament authorized by the Washing- 
ton Government. These vessels are plying to the other 
Americas or in coastwise trade, with the exception of the 
tankers handling oil to Europe and the Orient. 

At a special meeting this afternoon, the New Orleans Joint 
Traffic Bureau adopted a resolution asking the Federal Ship- 
ping Board to place in service between New Orleans and 
Pacific ports some of the Government ships whose temporary 
release from Federal service has been applied for. The res- 
olutions recite that New Orleans, enjoying a very large 
maritime commerce, is greatly in need of steamer service to 
and from the west Coast and in fairness should be recog- 
nized in the assignment of any vessels transferred from Gov- 
ernment service to cargo trade. In this connection the fact 
may be mentioned that recent shipments of spruce moved 
here for export to Europe have arrived from the Pacific mills 
by rail, no vessels being available for their transport via 
the all-water route thru the Canal. 

Statistics of the port’s foreign commerce, made public to- 
day, show that the total exports for February fell consider- 
ably below those of corresponding months in previous years, 
For the month just closed the total was $15,781,102, as com- 
pared with $19,259,864 for February, 1916, and $26,048,548 
for February, 1915. The import volume registered a gain 
totaling $9,929,827 for February, 1917, as against $6,511,495 
for February of last year. Among the principal import items 
was listed 1,355,000 feet of mahogany, valued at $96,342. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 10.—At Bellingham mills three carriers are load- 
ing lumber for offshore ports, two of them arriving this 
week, At the E. K. Wood mill the bark Guaytccas arrived 
to load 1,100,000 feet for the west coast of South America 
and at the Bloedel Donovan docks the Japanese steamship 
Tenpaisen Maru is receiving 1,500,000 feet for Bombay. The 
schooner Forest Home is also loading 800,000 feet there for 
Australia. The Bombay shipment is one third of a recent 
order obtained by the Bloedel Donovan Lumber Mills. 

The E. K. Wood Lumber Co. has received an order of 
1,500,000 feet to be delivered at Bombay, and this cargo 
will be taken shortly by the steamship Neil Neilsen. In 
March or April the company will load a sailer with 900,000 
feet for the west coast of South America. 

Box shooks are being manufactured by the Morrison Mill 
Co. in this city at the rate of 20,000 a day and shipments 
to Alaska and elsewhere will be made soon. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


March 14.—Scarcity of tonnage and the uncertainty of 
the submarine situation have resulted in further increases of 
freight and insurance rates. ‘The lowest general cargo rate 
is now about $4 a hundred pounds to Mediterranean ports. 
Underwriters are generally quoting 10 percent for insurance 
against war risk on voyages to the United Kingdom. More 
British steamers are being taken off because of requisitions 
by the British government, and this is resulting in great 
congestion of export freight at Boston terminals and 
wharves. Despite these grave difficulties and the embargoes 
placed by belligerent nations against lumber importations 
except material which may be available for war purposes, 
there continues to be moderate shipments by most of the 
transatlantic liners sailing from here. There is a great re- 
duction in the arrivals here of British vessels. Only thirty- 


nine came in during February, as against fifty-five British 


arrivals in the corresponding month of 1916. 


NORFOLK, VA. 


March 12.—Below is a statement of forest products ex- 
ported thru the ports of Norfolk and Newport News, Va., 
during February, 1917. The lumber exports have been very 
light and are far below the same month in 1916, even tho 
the volume then was not heavy. As compared with Janu- 
ary, 1917, exports last month show an increase both from 
Norfolk and Newport News, but this is not large. The 
total volume of exports handled thru these ports during 
February as shown by the custom house was less than in 
previous months due in a large measure to scarcity of bot- 
toms, risks of voyage etc. 


Exports of: Lumber and Forest Products During February, 
1917 











Port of Norfolk— Value 
21,000 feet poplar lumber, England............ $ 1,416 
50,000 feet mahogany lumber, England......... ,500 

332,000 feet walnut lumber, England........... . 49,667 
2,000 feet pine lumber, Madeira Islands....... 44 
57,375 pieces staves, Madeira Islands........... 10,524 
Port cf Newport News— 
BT Cn RG OO ee $ 2,127 
175,000 feet walnut lumber, England............ 25,711 
Comparative Statement of Exports, February, 1916 and 1917 
No. M Feet Value 
Port of Norfolk— 1916 1917 1916 1917 
Poplar lumber...... 156 21 $ 5,298 $ 1,316 
Pine lumber....... 30 2 1,150 44 
Oak Tamper. ..0:. 0: 453 16,812 
BA AGUNG E. oc86<:c03. 208 502 
Gum lumber........ 56 1,609 
Chestnut lumber.... 30 806 
Staves and heading. 17,700 10,524 
Railroad ties....... 57,439 
Mahogany lumber... 50 7,500 
Walnut lumber..... 332 49,667 
POURS 35 os 4iave-s 735 405 $101,316 $69,051 
Port of Newport News— 
Oak lumber........ 234 $ 9,836 
Bir Tamber.2 ...< 65. 111 & 
Walnut lumber..... 11 175 1,282 $25,711 
Poplar lumber...... 98 4,069 
LS re 42 2,127 
Oak staves and head- 
Ms ois w- are Sora dos 2,000 
TPOUMIS® 6 <0 ccdsce S64 217 $ 19,954 $27,838 


CARGO RATES SHOW NO DECREASE 


New York, March 10.—The steamer market remains firm 
with only a very limited amount of chartering, due to the 
scarcity of bottoms. Rates have increased slightly where 
they wre not subject to Government regulations, and the 
general tendency is upward. ‘The sail tonnage market is in 
practically the same condition. Tonnage is in demand for 
all trades, but the supply of vessels is exceptionally light. 
There is a steady, moderate demand for coastwise carriers 
for coal, lumber ete., for which full recent terms are being 
obtained. 

During the week Lunham & Moore reported the following 
charters : 

Steamer Coaster, 386 tons, Greytown, Nicaragua, to North 

Ilatteras, mahogany, $65 a thousand feet. 

British schooner F. A. J. E., 357 tons, Portiand to Mar- 
tinique, box shooks, private terms. 

Schooner Frand Brainard, 198 tons, Jacksonville to a Sound 
port, lumber, $13. 

Schooner Edward R. Smith, 492 tons, Jacksonville to North 
of Hatteras, lumber, private terms. 

Schooner Margaret B. Roper, 357 tons, same. 











SASH, DOORS AND MILLWORK 








Weather is still a big contributory factor in keeping the 
sash and door trade backward. However, every sash and 
door center expects a big business spurt as soon as the 
weather moderates and building can be put under way. The 
outlook in Chicago and the Twin Cities is favorable, while 
business at Cincinnati already is taking on broader propor- 
tions. There is considerable figuring at Kansas City, while 
the complaint at Baltimore is about inability to get shipments 
thru. Weather is keeping business below normal at Buffalo, 
and activity is looked for in building lines despite the higher 
cost of building materials. Fir door factories at Tacoma are 
receiving urgent requests to make their shipments, while busi- 
ness is quiet at San Francisco plants. However, the door 
departments of the white pine sawmills in the mountains are 
in steady operation. Some complaint is being made that the 
rush of business has made glass manufacturers careless 
about grades, and are sacrificing quality to quantity. 


In Chicago continued winter weather holds trade back. 
If moderate weather prevailed business would pile up rapidly, 
Say the local sash and door people. March building is in 
sight despite the fact it will cost more to build this year than 
last, especially from the standpoint of heating and plumbing 
or any of the work requiring metals. Prices are firm and are 
likely to edge up a bit. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul factories are now preparing for 
the spring demands which are expected later than usual, 
because of the persistent ministrations of winter. Country 
yards have been snowed in and this has prevented active 
work in the cities. The outlook is faverable, but the buyers 
will have to wait for deliveries until the car situation im- 
proves. 


The Baltimore sash and door men complain of inability 
to get shipments thru and say they have plenty of orders on 
hand that they are not in a position to fill because the rail- 
roads furnish no cars or else refuse to accept shipments. 


The door factories at Buffalo, N. Y., find business rather 
below the volume of a year ago and this is attributed to the 
retarding influence of the weather. Now that it has become 
milder some improvement in trade is shown and business is 
likely to be on a fairly satisfactory scale this spring, in spite 
of the high price of all materials and the high cost of labor. 
Speculative building will probably be light. 


Inquiries and requests in the St. Louis section for figures 
are coming in in abundance, indicating that cverybody is 
getting ready for a heavy trade as soon as conditions are 
relieved-of the present uncertainty and the season has been 
fully opened. The planing mills are not at this time very 
busy. The sash and door mills are handling as much trade 
as could be expected under the circumstances. ' 


Distribution in Cincinnati and vicinity is broader, with the 
coming of weather more favorable for outside construction 


work. Mills are still hampered by the shortage of some lines . 


of dry stocks, but on the whole are keeping operations close 


to requirements. Prices are much higher than they were a 
year ago, but quotations have been advanced to offset that 
and buyers are reported to be accepting higher prices. While 
there are some heavy orders for millwork for city construc- 
tion, there is more than the usual amount of work for su- 
burban demands. 


All lines of millwork in Kansas City, Mo., continue in good 
demand and there is considerable figuring. 

Urgent requests for shipments on orders continue to come 
by wire and mail to the fir door factories at Tacoma, Wash. 
The car situation has not improved during the week. The 
factories have booked a good-sized volume of business. Values 
are strong and in some quarters new business has shown a 
little more activity. 

Business is quiet at San Francisco sash and millwork 
plants. The door departments of the big white pine sawmills 
in the mountains are in steady operation and a big eastern 
demand is expected this year. Shipments of white pine door 
stock and open sash to the eastern markets are being made, 
altho there is considerable difficulty because of the car shert- 
age. The recent snow storms may further delay the reopening 
of the sawmills for the season and, if there should be a late 
spring, the manufacturers may find it hard to make up for 
lost time in filling the year’s orders for No. 2 shop and better. 


In the window glass field, many complaints have been 
emanating from distributing circles charging manufacturers 
with an activity characterized by quantity rather than qual- 
ity. In view of the present conditions, orders are being 
fairly driven to machine manufacturers, who are insisting 
upon uniform grading. Indifferent assorting and packing by 
hand manufacturers has been claimed and called in some 
quarters the equivalent to ultimate extermination. The job- 
ber argues that he is now paying a high price for glass and is 
entitled to the best quality, as well as strong boxes neatly 
stenciled. 

Pwr 


NAVAL LUMBER SCHEDULES 


The Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
—_ Washington, D. C., invites bids for lumber as fol- 
ows: 





Delivered at 





_ Article Quantity Navy Yard Sch. 
Knees, hackmatack....200 ........... Norfolk, Va... 797 
CEES WER s 0c o's & 4.5 Miscellaneous .. Norfolk, Va... 797 
Piles, oak, white......100 ...... cscce NOFtGEE, Va... T87 
Piles, creosoted, N. C. e 

or Va.- pine..... Ses ME ee daw dee ea Norfolk, Va... 796 
Pine, North Cafolina.. Miscellaneous .. Norfolk. Va... 797 
Pine, yellow.......... Miscellaneous .. Brooklyn. N. Y. 797 
Spruce, airplane...... 20,000 feet..... Pensacola, Fla. 797 
Fir, Douglas, timbers, 


creosoted .............15,000 feet.. Mare Island, Cal..827 
Oak, white ............16,000 feet.. Brooklyn, N. Y...811 


Pine, yellow > ‘flooring, 
8,000 feet. . Boston, Mass.....811 


ee 
Ties, railroad switch, pine. 140......Norfolk, Va......829 


Red Gum 


Satisfaction— 





Etmira, N.Y. 


Hovender, 
9th, 
1915, 


Paepcke-Leicht Lbre Coe, 
Chicago, 


Gentlemen:> 


We are using your Red Gum lumber in the 
manufacture of our high class interior 
trim and general planing mill work, 


Thies gum is giving excellent satisfaction, 
being highly graded, soft texture, good 
widths, and long lengths, also dry, straight 
and flat. 





<~ 


Respectfully, 
Herris, McHenry & Baker Cos 


Dict. 
{i 


~ Oak and Gum for 
the Factory Trade 


For years we have. supplied woodworking factories 
with Hardwood lumber. We know your needs and 
only want a chance to prove the superior quality of 
our lumber. A trial order will do it. Write today 
for prices. 


_. Paepeke Leicht Lumber Co. 


111 W. Washington St. 


CHICAGO 








Buying Short 
On Yard Stock 


is all right if your source of sup- 
ply is dependable. If you try 


OUR MIXED you will have a source of supply 
iat... 
All Grades and Thickness of 

Hemlock, White Pine, 


Norway, Maple, 
Beech or Birch. 


The Stearns Salt & Lumber Co. 


LUDINGTON, MICH. 























PHILADELPHIA 
William Whitmer & Sons | 


Incorporated 
1806-8 Finance Building, PHILADELPHIA 
— Manufacturers and Wholesalers — 


SPRUCE, WHITE PINE 
AND HEMLOCK 


LONGand SHORT LEAF PINE and HARDWOODS 











? ; ; 
Everything Korth Carolina Pine ] 
ROUGH AND DRESSED 


FRAMING, ROOFERS AND FACTORY 
FLOORING A SPECIALTY. 


Hallowell & Souder, PHILADELPHIA: PA. 4 

















An interesting exposition 


The Cost of Growing Timber 4",,intcrcstize <= 
By R. S. Kellogg and E. A. Ziegler. 25 cents, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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HARDWOODS 


ot 2.0 
E. Sondheimer Co. 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 








Wholesale Manufacturers and Exporters 


Red Gum Plain Oak 


Sap Gum Quartered Oak 
Cottonwood Hickory 
Cypress Soft Elm 

Ash Sycamore 


All Grades and Thicknesses. 












We make a specialty of Mixed Cars of SAP 
and RED GUM, one-half to two inches thick. 


YY ae ~ i @ 











Gum 
Ash 
Hickory 
Elm 
Oak 


GENUINE TUPELO 


8,038" 5x5 squares 12to 16’ | 12,122" 6x6 squares 12 to 16’ 
4,633" 7x7 squares 12to 16’ | 3,299" 8x8 squares 12to 16° I- 
150 M’ 8-4 Is & 2s Bone Dry 
200 M’ 8-4 No. | Common Bone Dry 


Band Sawn and graded ac- 
cording to the Rules of 
Hardwood Association. 











South Texas Lumber 
Houston, Company 


‘exas. 
Hardwood Mit!l, Onalaska, Texas. 











We are in position to make prompt shipment 
of any of the above. 


The Cleveland-Oconee Lumber Co. 


722-723 Candler Bldg., ATLANTA, GA, 








GRAND RAPIDS, - MICHIGAN 


Where else can you get in the same car anything in northern or 

Southern Hardwoods and choice of 114 varieties of 3-8” &13-16” 

—< pee eee The lumber can be kiln dried and worked 
00 if desired. 








Send your inquiries to 


NICHOLS & COX LUMBER CO. 











WE WANT TO MOVE 


160 M’ 1” No. 3 Basswood 200 M’ 1” No. 3 Hemlock 
200 M’ 1” No. 3 Birch 3 Cars 1” No. 2 Birch 

150 M’ 5-4 No. 3 Birch 3 Cars 1%” No.3 Soft Elm 
300 M’ 6-4 No.3 Hardwood 2 Cars 5-4 No. 1 Com. Birch 
100 M’ 2” No. 3 Hemlock 3 Cars 1” No. 1 Com. Birch 


General Lumber Company, Milwaukee 


NOW READY 


The Preservation 
of 


Structural Timber 


By HOWARD F. WEISS, 
Director, Forest Products Laboratory; 


-S. Forest Service; Honorary Mem- 
ber, American Wood Preservers’ 


jaticn, 


312 pages, 6x9, fully illustrated, 
$3.00 ( 12/6 ) net, postpaid. 


N all of the extensive literae 
| ture of the wood preserva- 
tion industry this is the first 
book to cover the subject sys- 
tematically in its broad aspect. 
It seems to fit exactly the needs 
of the engineer, forester, lumber- 
man and student desiring acom- 
plete survey of theentireindustry. 
r. Weiss, as Director of the 
Forest Products Laboratory,U. 
S. Forest Service, has had at his 
command the very best of ma- 
terial. This material together 
with data obtained during his 
years of personal contact with 
the development of the industry 
form the nucleus of this book. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 























LATE NEWS OF THE AMERICAN HARDWOOD INDUSTRY 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


March 12.—Manufacturers report February business to be 
the largest in volume in a long time. The prospects are 
that the business for the present month will even exceed 
that. The great difficulty, as ever, lies in the general in- 
ability of getting the railroads to move the lumber. Orders 
from the mills for the shipment of, say, ten cars are gen- 
erally met with half that number, and some distributers 
consider themselves lucky to get two started. Just what 
effect the recent agreement between the southern railroads 
and the Pennsylvania will have, in facilitating the move- 
ment of lumber from the South thru Cincinnati and other 
Ohio River crossings for the relief of the East and the 
North, remains to be seen. 

Manufacturers and dealers are confident that if the agree- 
ment is carried out in good faith it will help immensely to 
relieve the congestion. With the approach of the building 
season, it is important that something be done. There ex- 
ists a scarcity of lumber for construction purposes, not only 
here but in every lumber market of the country, except 
probably in those sections in close proximity to the mills. 

The quotations on all kinds. of lumber are being held 
firmly against any suggestions for concessions, and in many 
cases prices have been advanced substantially. This feature 
of the market is sure to be maintained as long as the trans- 
portation conditions of the country make it impossible to 
supply the distributing trade with the lumber needed to 
meet the requirements of the consuming market. 

Some idea of the activity in the furniture trade can be 
obtained from the decision of the Marietta Chair Co., manu- 
facturers of chairs and tables, to increase the capacity of 
its plant in this city by the addition of 47,000 square feet 
of floor space. The management says that, despite the diffi- 
culties of securing raw material and transportation for the 
finished products, it has been absolutely necessary to its 
needs in this market to increase its factory and warehouse 
capacity. 

The Noorwood Sash & Door Co., this city, being obliged 
to increase its warehouse facilities has had plans drawn 
for a structure 40x210 feet, which will be of the very latest 
type of mill construction and equipped with a_ sprinkler 
system. Construction will begin as soon as building condi- 
tions will permit. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


March 13.—Strength is the chief feature of the lumber 
trade. Buying of both hardwoods and yellow piue is active 
and the volume of business is restricted only by the short 
car supply. In fact the lack of cars is the only bad feature 
of the trade at this time. The tone is good and prospects 
are rather bright. 

R. W. Horton, of the W. M. Ritter Lumber Co., reports a 
good trade in all varieties and grades of hardwoeds. Prices 
are strong and some recent advances have been made. Mr. 
Horton expects a good demand during the spring months. 

Several of the Columbus lumber shippers teok a promi- 
nent part in the hearing before the suspension hoard of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission last week at Washington 
on the new reconsignment and demurrage rules. H. D. 
Brasher, of the H. D. Brasher Lumber Co., apneared before 
the beard. 

Manufacturers of mill work, doors and sash are having 
a busy season preparing for the spring building rush. Prices 
are good and all factories are running full time. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


March 14.—The market brightened considerably here last 
week, retail sales being increased with the arrival of 
weather that encourages building operations. ‘There has 
been at least temporary partial relief from car shortage, as 
many cars delayed in shipment were reported to have been 
received during the last few days. Some retailers fear that 
the country trade may not reach expectations this year be- 
cause of a reported extensive damage to the wheat crop. A 
blizzard swept Indiana last month, and it is feared that 
much of the wheat was frozen out. A bulletin just issued 
by the Indiana Grain Dealers’ Association says the esti- 
mated loss is placed at from 15 to 25 percent of the crop, 
but many grain experts report that the wheat was not dam- 
aged at all. 7 

The demand for all classes of lumber is stronger and 
prices remain exceedingly firm. Strenuous efforts are being 
made to relieve the car shortage conditions so that consum- 
ing plants may move their products. ‘The question of pro- 
curing cars to. move the products of the consuming plants 
is more serious than that of procuring shipmeuts of raw 
material. 

Plans now are underway for the construction of several 
large downtown buildings in Indianapolis, and these con- 
tracts will call for much first class mill work. Architects 
report much estimating in progress for first class residences, 
and every indication is that building operations will reach 
a high figure during the year, despite increased prices. 


EVANSVILLE, IND. 


March 13.—The Ohio River, after rising steadily for about 
ten days, came to stand here last week with nearly 41 feet 
on the Government marks, or six feet above the danger line. 

The car shortage is still seriously felt by the manufac- 
turers in Evansville and cities and towns in southern In- 
diana, southern Illinois and western Kentucky. Lumber 
manufacturers, as well as owners of large wood consuming 
plants in Evansville, say the situation is the worst that has 
ever confronted them. While some manufacturing plants 
here continue to operate full time they can not fill all 
orders because of the numerous embargoes and the scarcity 
of cars. 

The Evansville Veneer Co., operating one of the largest 
factories in this section, has adopted the “more daylight” 
plan, starting work at 6 o’clock in the morning and closing 
at 4:30 in the afternoon. The employees are said to be 
well pleased with the plan. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


March 13.—The first concern in the Ohio Valley to seek 
permission and advice from the Government relative to arm- 
ing its merchant vessels as a protection against German 
submarines is the C. C. Mengel & Bro. Co., mahogany im- 
porter and manufacturer of Louisville, which operates a 
fleet of lumber carriers bringing in logs from West Africa, 
and carrying coast merchandise on the return trips. On 
March 9 the company appealed thru Senator Beckham to 
the Navy Department for its cojperation in arming ships for 
overseas trade. 

The Ferguson Hardwood Co., of this city, successor of the 


Ferguson-Palmer Lumber Co., has completed work on its 
plant. The entire mill has been overhauled, much new ma- 
chinery installed, barges placed in first class condition, and 
its tramways renewed. The plant, which is at Third and 
Elizabeth Streets, and located on the river, was placed in 
operation last week. The company has purchased a large 
tract of timber which will supply it with hardwood logs 
for at least six years. A large crew of timber cutters has 
been sent into the tract, and with the assistance of an 
aerial cable tram will chute the logs to the river, where 
they will be loaded into barges by a derrick boat. The old 
Ferguson-Palmer Lumber Co. had not operated its plant in 
Paducah for some time before the dissolution, and had been 
doing a jobbing business. 


CAIRO, ILL. 


March 15.—The traffic bureau of the Cairo Association of 
Commerce has filed a formal complaint with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission against a proposed increase of 3 
cents a hundred on shipments from points in Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Missouri, announcement of which is made in 
a new tariff just issued by the St. Louis & San Francisco. 
The complaint sets forth that the rates, which the Cotton 
Belt proposes to put into effect, have been denied by the 
commission in a previous decision. 'The complaint concludes 
that the proposed advance, if allowed to go into effect, would 
prohibit the handling of lumber from the territory at Thebes, 
Til. 

Despite the great volume of water being poured into the 
Ohio by the Tennessee at Paducah, the local weather bureau 
predicts that the present rise, which is the third since the 
first of the year, will not exceed flood stage, 45 fect, if it 
touches that mark. On the Tennessee, however. fioods have 
done much damage, reports declare. Whether the “spring” 
rise of the Mississippi will develop to such proportions as 
to interfere with work in the low and swamp hinds south 
of here yet remains to be seen. 

Announcement Monday by the C. C. Shafer Lumber Co. 
that hereafter the wages of common laborers will be in- 
creased is expected to have more than ordinary effect. The 
action by the Shafer company is partly the result of recent 
local agitation and realization that labor must be held in 
the face of inducements held out by labor agents for north- 


ern railroads. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


March 12.—There has heen no improvement whatever in 
weather conditions thruout the southern hardwood terri- 
tory during the last week. Exceptionally heavy rains have 
fallen and the ground is now so wet that it is almost im- 
possible even for the larger and more resourceful firms to 
make headway with work in the woods. There are enough 
logs in sight for the next few weeks for most mills, but 
there is no effort to conceal the fact that practically all 
hardwood manufacturers are uneasy over the supply of logs 
for the late spring and early summer. There is nothing 
now suggestive of flood conditions in the Mississippi or its 
lower tributaries, but it is realized that the time for spring 
rains and for high water is at hand and the situation is 
being closely watched by all interests having lumber, saw- 
mills or other holdings in the valley territory. 

Memphis is to have a new enterprise in the shape of a 
big plant for the manufacture of built-up woods or veneered 
panels. It is to be operated under the name of the Gum 
Panel Co. and is to have a capital stock of $125.000. C. L. 
Allen, formerly connected with the Anderson-Tully Co., is 
the prime mover and is to be president and general man- 
ager. It is planned to have the plant in readiness by July 1. 

Further details regarding the accomplishments and plans 
of the Chickasaw Cooperage Co. disclose the fact that the 
plant being rebuilt will be ready for operation within the 
next thirty days, and that the company is rapidly complet- 
ing the installation of the machinery necessary to the 
doubling of the capacity of its finishing factory at Gretna, 
La. The company has also completed and is ready to place 
in operation its rough material mill at Crowder, Miss., and 
is said to be making good progress on the establishment of 
another rough material plant at Parkin, Ark. 

The Miller Lumber Co., Marianna, Ark., has about com- 
pleted the repairs and improvements necessary at the plant 
recently acquired from the Indiana & Arkansas Lumber Co, 
at that point, and this is now ready for operation. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


March 12.—J. D. Tennant, of Kansas City, vice president 
of the Long-Bell Lumber Co., which owns several big lum- 
ber mills in this and other States, headed a party of about 
a dozen officials of the company who arrived at Pine Bluff, 
Ark., last week in their private car. They spent a day at 
Clio, inspecting the company’s mill property there, which 
was recently purchased from the Chicago Land & Lumber 
Co, 

The Dodge Lumber Co., of Foreman, Ark., which recently 
purchased the sawmill of Madden Bros., will probably begin 
operating the plant regularly next week. <A try-out has 
been made this week, and everything seems to be working 


nicely. 
° NASHVILLE, TENN. 


March 13.—A little variety to the worry over: continued 
ear shortage and railway embargoes was offered last week 
by the threatened flood of the Cumberland River following 
rains and a heavy snow, but the river is now receding 
rapidly. ‘The high water caused the closing down of but 
one or two of the river bank concerns, and they have al- 
ready resumed operation. 

The railroad embargoes are as exasperating as ever and 
the car shortage shows little improvement, but aside from 
these Nashville dealers are hopeful over the outlook. The 
demand for all woods continues good and prices are firm 
at the present limits. Inquiries are enormous and indicate 
excellent business in the future. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


March 14.—The international situation, together with na- 
tional conditions, has had a marked effect on the local lumber 
situation for the last week or so. What with the threat of 
war, the threat of a great railway strike and the chronic 
transportation troubles, the trade may be said to be in a 
state of suspense. There are plenty of inquiries, but it is 
characteristic of the inquirers that they do not know where 
they stand. They would like to go ahead but fear eventual- 
ities. Indications are for the heaviest improvements in the 
way of building that has taken place in recent years, but 
the lumbermen report that nearly everybody, especially as 
the season has not yet fairly opened, is waiting to see what 
is going to happen. This suspense acts as a check on effort. 

Division C, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange, last week finally 
“effected a division. The manufacturers will still constitute 
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Division C, while the wholesalers and jobbers will be set 
apart and will hereafter be known as Division F. This 
gives both divisions about an equal, number of members 
and it is expected that each of the divisions will now be 
able ‘to add a number of new members who cvuld not be 
reached before. 

Property owners on forty blocks on South Broadway have 
petitioned the Board of Public Service for permission to 
take up the granite paving and repave with creosoted 
wooden blocks. The granite is in perfectly good condition, 
but so deeply have the wooden blocks made an impression of 
their superiority that the people who have paid for granite 
can not wait until wear makes its replacement necessary. 


OSHKOSH, WIS. 


March 12.—Logging conditions in the Bayfield peninsula 
have been ideal the last winter for large scale operations, 
the heavy expenses attached to camp maintenance giving 
the only general cause for complaint. 

Logging operations have been practically suspended in the 
vicinity of Birchwood and the season is repo:ted to have 
been one of the most successful in many years. A record 
output of lumber at the mills of Rice Lake, Eau Claire and 
Birchwood is expected. 

The Wachsmuth Lumber Co. is sending its trainloads of 
ears to its mill at Bayfield from its camps, and sawmill 
operations will begin about April 1. The firm cut about 
6,000,000 feet of logs at the camp directed by Jerome Roy 
in the Squaw Bay region and employing about 150 men. 






Beside these logs the company will have cuts from four 
jobbing camps or an aggregate of 11,000,000 feet. All this 
added to the cut of summer logging operations by the com- 
pany insures operations in the sawmill until late in the 
fall and an output of lumber of about 22,000,000 feet. 

The Bell Lumber Co., which maintained camps at the 
Settlement and Squaw Bay, has closed for the season. It 
operated on tracts of the Wachsmuth Co., taking only the 
cedar pole, post and tie stock. W. J. Bassett has ciosed 
his camp on Oak Island after getting out 350,000 feet of 
hardwood for the Shroeder Lumber Co., of Ashland. 

The Northern Products Co., of Glidden, employing seventy- 
five men, plans soon to double the force by adding a night 
shift. It is now turning out 24,000 brush and broom handles 
daily, the stock being furnished by the Mellen Lumber Co. 
under a twelve-year contract. 

Operations were started last week in the hardwood floor- 
ing plant.of the W. B. Williams Co., at Oconto, where con- 
struction had been under way since last October. A car of 
flooring is shipped daily, the output being 25,000 feet a day 
with a crew of sixty men. 

John Hockenbrock, who has been logging on the Chippewa 
waters and its tributaries for over forty years, says this is 
one of the best years for putting in logs that he has ever 
known. He predicts that the loggers will be able to do 
good work until well into April. Tho the snow has been 
deep in places, the steady uniform cold has enabled the log- 
ger to keep up his well-iced roads. A thousand men have 
— employed in logging operztions in Chippewa County 
alone, 





THE WEEK’S NEWS FROM AMERICA’S LUMBER CENTERS 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


March 13.—From reports of men now coming out of the 
woods and who are qualified to speak with authority, log- 
ging conditions in various parts of the northern Wisconsin 
lumber country have not been nearly so uniform as in past 
years, and while a record-breaking number of logs have been 
cut in some sections, the felling of timber in other sections 
has been unduly small during the season now closing. 

The most unfavorable aspect of the situation, however, 
and one which has affected all sections, is the continued 
acute shortage of railway cars. Some loggers have met this 
difficulty partway by a more generous use of tractive power 
other than steam railroads. This is illustrated by a report 
from Couderay, Wis., that the Bekkedal Lumber Co. is haul- 
ing logs from the woods night and day, which is something 
new to that section. The 24-hour hauling is resorted to 
lest there be an early break-up. The Bekkedal company’s 
steam ‘caterpillar’ makes four round trips every twenty- 
four hours on a 10-mile haul, bringing in twelve sleighloads 
to the train, each sleigh having about 5,000 feet to the 
load. Thus about 200,000 feet of logs are unloaded every 
twenty-four hours at the landing grounds in Couderay. 

The mills, as a rule, still suffer heavily from the inability 
to get cars, both for getting logs out of the woods and 
getting the lumber from mills to market. Every known 
means of hauling logs is being invoked to kecp the saws 
busy until spring. 

Milwaukee wholesalers and jobbers of lumber report that 
the demand is brisk for practically every line, due to the 
difficulty of getting adequate supplies. The car shortage 
and limited movement also keep prices firm. There is no 
disputing the fact that while high prices of lumber and 
other building materials are affecting new construction in 
this vicinity and elsewhere, the wider use of lumber fur- 
nishes an excellent requirement, even if the volume of 
building is reduced. Mill construction is coming back into 
its own because of the almost prohibitive prices of steel 
and reinforced concrete construction. Thousands of homes 
will be built in Wisconsin during the coming spring and 
summer to accommodate the greatly enlarged forces of 
workmen in all lines of industry, and this business alone 
will offset to a large measure the reduction of require- 
ments for other purposes, if such actually becomes a fact. 

Former Senator Isaac Stephenson, prominent lumber pro- 
ducer, of Marinette, Wis., has complied with a request of 
the Federal Government that he furnish the United States 
Department of Commerce with full specifications of his 
pleasure yacht, Bonita. “In the event of war I will be glad 
to turn the craft over to the proper authorities,” said the 
former senator, who at present has a son, Grant, cruising the 
South Seas as a lieutenant, aboard a training ship of the 
naval reserve. The Bonita, an ocean-going craft, 126 feet 
long, could easily be converted into a submarine hound. 


MARINETTE, WIS. 


March 12.—Welcome news was given out at most lumber 
company offices on the Menominee River today to the effect 
that the car shortage which has been in evidence thruout 
practically the entire winter now shows signs of improve- 
ment, 

By means of special permits the lumber companies in 
this section secured a few cars for shipments east during 
the last week. Logs are still being decked in great quanti- 
ties in the woods in northern Wisconsin and upper Michigan 
and many of them will not be transported to their destina- 
tion before late in the summer, it is believed. 

Cedar blocks are to be used in the repair of the large 
middle bridge between Marinette, Wis., and Menominee, 
Mich. The city councils of both cities are working in con- 
junction and have ordered the blocks from the Sawyer Good- 
man Co. of Marinette. 

Capt. Robert Connor, wealthy lumberman of Marshfield, 
Wis., is one of the most enthusiastic supporters of military 
preparedness in the Wisconsin State militia. Captain Con- 
nor recently returned from the Mexican border with Com- 
pany I, of Marinette, Second Regiment, Wisconsin National 
Guard. When President Wilson issued the call for the State 
militia, Captain Connor, a former captain of Company A of 
Marshfield, was one of the first to enlist as a private. His 
ability was such that he was soon transferred to the Mari- 
nette company and made captain, replacing Capt. S. R. 
Brearly, who was unable to pass the physical examination. 
During the eight months spent on the border Captain Con- 
nor endeared himself to every member of Company I. Cap- 
tain Connor is secretary of the R. Connor Lumber & Land 


Co., one of the largest lumbering concerns in the State. The ; 


mills of the company are located at Laona and Stratford. 
It also owns a 2,000-acre stock farm at Auburndale, which 
is considered one of the finest in the State. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


March 14.—Logging in the Minnesota woods has been 
brought to a seasonable close. There was no winter thaw 
this year to give trouble and the spring breakup held off 
later than usual, so camps had no difficulty about cleaning 
up what they had cut. Nowhere was there an excess of 





snow, tho southern Minnesota is still buried under drifts of 
unprecedented size. The winter log output was far from 
normal, because of labor conditions. Several of the camps 
were down entirely for weeks on account of the I. W. W. 
trouble, and all of them were handicapped by scarcity of 
men. The pine log output of all the companies was below 
that of last year. 

E. D. Alger, superintendent for the T. M. Partridge Lum- 
ber Co. at Tenstrike, Minn., who is down this week visiting 
the headquarters, estimates that the white cedar output of 
Minnesota was only about 60 percent of normal. The big 
demand and high price of pulpwood, which turned consider- 
able labor in that direction, hurt cedar production. 

Car shortage conditions are no better; in fact, they seem 
to be worse than ever on the Coast, owing to the snow storms 
which lately have hampered the-roads. Warmer weather in 
this region has stirred up the retailers to anxiety for ship- 
ment of stocks they have bought, and they are now besieging 
the wholesale trade asking when they can expect deliveries. 

John D. Collins, Seattle wholesaler, was here last week in- 
terviewing local dealers after an extended trip to investigate 
business conditions in the East. 

James G. Wallace of the Wallace-Ballard Lumber Co. is 
making one of his periodical visits to the Pacific coast and 
Inland Empire country, to look into the mill situation with 
special reference to shipments. 

The Parker-Kellogg Lumber Co., of this city, reports that 
it will run two small mills at Fort Ripley, Minn., and will 
saw some fine dead head logs in addition to the new cut. 


OMAHA, NEB. 


March 13.—The car shortage situation in this section of 
the country is more serious than ever before. ‘There is a 
little lumber moving in and out of this city, but trade gen- 
erally is severely handicapped by the car shortage, and it 
is commonly reported among lumbermen here that the west 
Coast is almost entirely devoid of cars. 

Omaha has a big building program ahead of it. Scarcely 
a week passes but that a new building of $100,000 or more 
is announced. 

Paxton & Gallagher, a big wholesale concern in Omaha, 
contemplate the erection of a 10-story new plant on the 
site of the old one, on South Tenth Street. 


VANCOUVER, B. C. 


March 10.—Log production in January was 74,971,189 
feet, the lowest monthly figure since last April. For seven 
consecutive months the total was over 100,000,000 feet. The 
first month of the year is usually a low one in log produc- 
tion, and in January a year ago the total was only 34,687,- 
267 feet, while in 1915 the figure was 51,225,817 feet. The 
total is now divided into two sections, and instead of the 
returns being by district, it is simply coast and interior. In 
January, the Coast production was 62,783,387 feet and the 
interior, 12,187,802 feet. 

Logs scaled for export in January totaled 7,826,482 feet, 
made up as follows: Cedar, 5,219,065 feet; fir, 1,049,837 
feet; spruce, 620,567 feet; hemlock and balsam, 137,013 
feet. 

The Capilano Timber Co., which in 1908 secured consid- 
erable cedar in the valley of the Capilano River, on the 
north shore of Burrard Inlet, is preparing to log. It will 
operate a railway and has secured extensive water frontage 
on the inlet. Principals of the company are S. M. Nickey, 
A. B. Nickey, W. E. Nickey, of Memphis, Tenn., and C. A. 
Marsh, Chicago. . 

James D. Lacey & Co., Chicago, have taken an option on 
19,000 acres of yellow pine in the Bridge River district. 
The consideration is mentioned as $100,000. 


One of the first of British Columbia’s home-owned and 
home-built ships will load 1,500,000 feet at the Rat Portage 
Lumber Co.’s plant for India. 

Orders for 100 carloads of lumber, approximating 2,000,- 
000 feet, have been placed with Coast mills by the Domin- 
ion Government. It is believed that even larger contracts 
will be placed with local mills this year. The car shortage 
is worse now than for any other time for a year, and there 
is little relief in sight. 

Forest production in British Columbia in 1916 reached a 
new record, the value being $35,528,000. Principal increases 
were in the amounts for lumber, shingles, boxes for muni- 
tions and poles and props for mining purposes. Compara- 
tive statements for the last two years are: 


1915 1916 
eee Rislatarsl ehacnet oepiats $15,500,000 $21,075,000 
Re 6.5) oe: 65a.ele' 6:6 ntorncerw mace ae 3,500,000 4,500,000 

BIN as tries Glave! sieve 6:66 vie e(ec ar eeavaee' ©. 66 3,200,000 8,520,000 
RN de cain cis cleans w4,si91s'6 wie's wclaed 750,000 1,833,000 
PHO AUG PLONE, << c.cecc cevescca ne 1,200,000 50,0 
Mine props and posts.........+.- 400,000 1,000,000 
Miscellaneous( cut by railways, 

WROE QUO cas cmorohaviercsince 900,000 1,150,000 
Additional value, contributed by in- 

dustries, etc........ set ed cacao 1,750,000 1,650,000 
Product of Dominion lands........ 1,800,000 VL eassiake 
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Many Orders Now Specify 


Immediate 
Shipment 


We are prepared to comply with 
this requirement. 


MM CO 


When you are in a hurry for 


Hardwoods 


remember we can furnish the stock 
and the service, and that reasonably 
prompt delivery can be expected 
from orders placed with 


Lamb-Fish Lumber Co. 


CHARLESTON, MISS. 





“The largest hardwood mill in the world.” 
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Is the product of one of the best equipped 
mills in the country and comes in 


Maple and Birch 


Write today for prices. 


Foster-Latimer Lumber Co. 
MELLEN, WISCONSIN 
ae We are members of the Maple Flooring]M: a eA oA Po 
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Weidman & Son Co. 


TROUT CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Manufacturers of 


‘Hardwood «»¢ Hemlock 


LUMBER 
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| WE WANT ORDERS NOW FOR 
100 M ft. 5-4 No, 1 & 2 Common Maple 15 M it. 12-4 Mo. 1 Com. & Btr. Birch 
Common Maple 50 M ft. 6-4 No. 3 Common Soft Elm 

GAT C4 i mr || ZN G4 3 Cmme 
Von Platen Lumber Co., Mills at Iron Mountain, Mich. 
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MALVERN, ARK. 

March 13.—The car supply remains about as it has been 
for sixty days, but the matter of shipping lumber is so 
bound about with red tape that there is no joy in life for 
anyone connected with the mill end. For example, the 
mills are required to furnish the freight offices with pro- 
gressive order files, showing the orders in hand and their 
destinations. Then the freight folks indicate day by day 
what cars out of the supply furnished by them may be 
sent to certain points. This may work to ultimate good, 
but at present it causes a great amount of wiring to officials 
anent the sending of cars to points other than those desig- 
nated, on account of the impossibility of running planing 
mills from railroad offices. ‘The market shows an improvye- 
ment in an item which has been rather dull for some time; 
namely, dimension, and the price holds firm at $5 off list. 
An interesting result of high priced dimension is found in a 
shipment of yesterday by a local mill—a $900 car of No. 1 
dimension on a 19-cent rate—44,000 feet of 2- by 10-inch, 
All things considered the market is about the best thing to 
be found in the soft pine situation, but the less said about 
distribution the better. Stocks are accumulating rapidly 
under full time operation, with labor fairly plentiful but of 
a low quality. 

The recently completed hardwood sawmill belonging to 
the Moline Lumber Co. and established at Velie to take 
care of the low grade logs from that company’s timber 
holdings has been obliged to shut down after a few days’ 
operation on account of a bursting cylinder. No one was 
injured and the plant will resume sawing as socn as a new 


ARKANSAS HARDWOODS 





“Velvet Edge” 
Flooring 
Strips. 






SAWED SAWED ‘ 
TONGUED AND GROOVED, END MATCHED OAK FLOORING 


Flooring that matches perfectly because of the modern 
machinery used in its manufacture and careful grading. 

In Quartered and Plain Oak we carry 
complete stocks in all thicknesses and can ship flooring 
and lumber in the samecar. Inquiries solicited. 


ARKANSAS OAK FLOORING CO. 


Pine Bluff, Arkansas 











Conservative Builders 7 
Favor Oak Trim | 


and shrewd buyers, who have their cust best i at 
heart, send us their orders in that we specialize Hardwoods and 


feature the famous 
Dixie Moulding 
Casing 


Brand 
Flooring Base, Etc. 


The next time you have a “stickler” for quality send us your ore 
der. Better get our prices today. 


Write us for copy of our new booklet on Oak 
Flooring which will be mailed free of charge. 


Bliss-Cook Oak Company 


BLISSVILLE, ARKANSAS. 
We ship straight or mixed cars of Flooring, Oak, Ash, 
ay Cypress and Gum Lumber. 

















WHITE OAK 





HE 





To prove to you that we know how to 
make big value lumber even tho our manu- 
facturing cost is % higher than would. be 
necessary. were we to lower our 


Quality and Grade 


we suggest a trial order. 


The next time you want high quality, per- 
fect millwork and dependable grading in 
Southern Hardwoods, send us your order. 


National Inspection Guaranteed. 


Little Rock Lumber & Mfg.Co. 


D. S. WATROUS, Secy.-Mgr. LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 











part can be obtained and installed. The Malvern plant of 
this company has been down for several days owing to lack 
of cars. 

A graders’ meeting will be held here March 24, at which 
the chief inspector of the Southern Pine Association, the 
instructor of grading, and also L. R. Putman. the newly 
appointed advertising manager, will speak. ‘The meeting 
will be held at the Travelers’ Hotel and is open to the inter- 


ested public. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


March 12.—Two notable cut-over land transactions have 
been reported within the week. Advices from Hammond, 
La., say that the Brooks-Scanlon Lumber Co. has sold 40,000 
acres of cut-over lands in Tangipahoa Parish to Houlton 
Bros., of Uneedus, La., which the purchasers plan to de- 
velop for farming and stock-raising. A more recent local 
report has it that a syndicate of Chicago bankers and busi- 
ness men has purchased a 10,000-acre tract of cut-over land 
at Isabel, on the Bogue Chitto branch of the New Orleans 
Great Northern Railroad, about eight miles from Bogalusa, 
and is planning its immediate development. A company will 
be formed to develop the lands, which are to be subdivided 
into 40, 80 and 120-acre tracts. The work of clearing the 
lands will begin within the month, it is reported. 

A dispatch from Washington announces that R. H. Down- 
man, of New Orleans, has been elected a vice president of 
the National Chamber of Commerce, to represent the South. 
Mr. Downman, as president of the Nationai Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and civic leader in many fields, en- 
joys a national reputation and his selection will prove a 
popular one. 

The Great Southern Lumber Co. of Bogalusa, by way of 
helping to reduce the high cost of living for Bogalusa folk, 
has offered all of its vacant property within the corporate 
limits, according to a dispatch from that city, for the use 
of citizens who desire to plant gardens. The lands will be 
marked off into garden plots of convenient size, and no. 
charge will be made for their use. 

E. C. Glenn, of the Big Salkehatchie Lumber Co., Varn- 
ville, S. C., and C. P. Cable, of the Black River Cypress Co., 
S. C., have been visitors to New Orleans for the last few 
days. Both are graduates of the Louisiana cypress industry, 
enjoying 2 wide acquaintance and popularity in local lum- 
ber circles. 

Pascagoula (Miss.) reports that the veneer plant of W. T. 
Marvin, situated on Krebs Bayou, near that place, was 
burned Saturday night. The loss is not stated, but it is 
said to be partly covered by insurance. 

The Federal Shipping Board’s summons of American 
builders of wooden ships to Washington for a conference has 
aroused lively interest both in shipping and in lumber 
circles. ‘The stimulus to the construction of wooden ships 
should be highly helpful to the lumber industry as southern 
woods are being used successfully and almost exclusively by 
the Gulf yards. 

The Slidell Shipbuilding Co. announces that the Baltic IT, 
second of four ships it is building for Norwegian cwners, will 
be launched next Wednesday afternoon. The Baltic I was 
launched some weeks ago, and the keel of Baltic III has al- 
ready been laid. Baltic 1V will be laid down 4s soon as 
Baltic II is off the ways. These are 2,000-ton ships. The 
Slidell company is rushing construction on the wooden 
steamer Maple, building for coastwise service, which will be 
ready for launch in about sixty days. 


ALEXANDRIA, LA. 


March 13.—With’ prices showing a steady improvement 
and everybody very optimistic, the lumber business in this 
section would be ideal were it not for the car shortage, 
which is growing more acute every week. As yet no im- 
provement in the supply of cars is in sight and some are 
inclined to believe that the shortage will not only continue 
for some time but will grow worse. Altho the mills suffer 
from want of cars, the new business booked during the last 
week is very encouraging and prices very satisfactory. There 
is a noticeable increase in demand from eastern States, call- 
ing for heavy timbers both in merchantable 1905 and rough 
heart. Demand for prime also is increasing steadily at 
prices which could not be secured two weeks ago, and a 
further advance is looked for soon. 

The export trade still continues fair and the call for 
12x12-inch, 27- and 30-foot lineal average, up to 38-foot 
lineal average, is very substantial. Prime also moves in 
greater volume than for several months. Several of the 
larger mills have a well assorted stock of this item on hand, 
The Mexican trade has not improved during the week, but 
what little business has been booked shows a marked in- 
erease in prices. The railroads continue to nlace large 
schedules, calling for caps, stringers, ties, heavy timbers 
and smaller timbers for repair purposes, also a very large 
amount of 1-inch stock in B&better, Nos. 1 and 2 grades. 
Most railroads furnish cars for the transportation of their 
orders. Stringers, both in rough heart and No. 1 square 
edge and sound, are moving in large quantity at slight con- 
cessions. Twenty-eight-foot lengths still lead in volume, 
with the demand for shorter lengths, such as 14- and 16- 
foot, very satisfactory. Caps also are moving in very well, 
with prices holding firm at former levels. Twelve by 14-inch, 
12-foot, and 14x14-inch, 14-foot, lead all other sizes and 
lengths, with demand for other sizes increasing daily. Sev- 
eral large orders calling for almost all sizes and lengths 
of caps has been reported. 

Sills, which for the last several months have moved in 
such large volume, shows quite a falling off in volume, but 
prices are very satisfactory. Number 1 square edge and 
sound and heart S4S led in volume, but the other workings 
show no improvement. Thirty-six- and 38-foot lengths are 
in more frequent demand than other lengths, with demand 
for 50-foot increasing. Ties also show a falling off in volume, 
but prices hold steadily. Six x 8-inch and &-foot 6-inch 
continue to be the market leader, with 7x9-inch, 9-foot. 
in a much better position than heretofore. Oil rig timbers 
move in about the same volume as last week, and prices 
are about the same. Kansas and Oklahoma still lead in 
consumption of this item, but demand from Texas and Mis- 
souri is increasing. 

Heavy construction timbers are not showing a _ very 
large increase in prices, still the slight advance shown is 
very encouraging and the demand is above normal. Smaller 
timbers in all grades move in large volume, but prices do 
not show up as well as when last reported. Rough heart 
and No. 1 dressed lead in volume, with the demand for the 
other workings very good. Demand for. paving block 
stock has fallen off very noticeably and prices do not show 
up as well as is desirable. Number 1 square edge and sound 
still continues to lead in activity, and surface stock shows 
up better than for some time. It is reported that several 
large schedules have been offered during the Jast week in 
this and other sections, but as yet nothing definite’ has 
been heard. ‘ 

Dimension continues to hold its former position as to 
demand, and prices both on Nos. 1 and 2 are steadily 
strengthening, while the price on No. 8 is not’ as encour- 


aging as when last reported. Sixteen-foot lengths con- 
tinue to lead the movement, with many of the mills over- 
sold and others reporting a shortage on this item. No mill 
seems to have any surplus stock of dimension in any length 
and grade. The demand for shorts, such as 6- and 8-foot 
dimension, is still very brisk and prices are increasing. 
Long joists also are in good demand, at advancing prices. 

Number 1 boards move in larger volume than for several 
weeks, with prices showing an upward tendency. One x 12- 
inch, 10- to 20-foot, still leads, and the demand for 1x8- 
and 1x10-inch is increasing steadily. Number 2 boards also 
move better, with prices on all sizes showing up well. One 
x 12-inch leads the movement, and %- and }§-inch both 
are called for very frequently. Number 3 boards, which 
have moved very well during the last month, continue 
active in all sizes. Shiplap in all grades is also mov- 
ing satisfactorily, but prices on No. 1 stock, both in 1x8- 
and 1x10-inch, do not show up as well as the mills would 
like to see. Number 2 stock could hardly move hetter than 
it does, and prices are steadily increasing. One x 8-inch 
still leading in the movement, and the call for 1x12-inch 
is very much better than for some time previous. Number 
3 stock also moves very well at firm prices. 

Fencing in all grades moves in large volume, with prices 
steady at former levels. One x 4- and 1x6-inch continue 
to lead in volume, but with inquiries for 1x4- and 1x6-inch. 
CM., are not called for as frequently as when last reported. 
Number 3 fencing, in both 1x4- and 1x6-inch, is in greater 
demand than for several weeks. Grooved roofing continues 
to move in only fair volume, with prices about the same as 
last week. One x 10-inch, No. 1, still leads in demand. 

Car material, especially 1x4- and 6-inch B&better lining 
is in excellent demand, and prices show a steady increase. 
The call-for roofing and lining does not show up so well as 
formerly, but prices nevertheless are gaining constantly. 
Two-inch decking, No. 1, also moves in large voiume, with 
prices about the same as when last reported, but the call 
for 24%4- and 2\%-inch decking is not as frequent as last 
week, altho prices are reported to be in line with those pre- 
vailing two weeks ago. Plaster lath, which for the last 
three weeks have been moving in large quantities, still hold 
a foremost place as to demand, and prices show a slight in- 
crease. Number 1 is far more active than No. 2. Byrkit 
lath in all lengths continue to move very slowly, and prices 
show but little improvement, if any. Moulding shows quite 
a falling off in volume, and prices just about hold their 
former levels. One and a quarter- and 1%4-inch and smaller 
continue to be called for more frequently than the larger 
size. Prices on casing and base, while the volume is not 
very heavy, still show a slight increase each week, and from 
present indications there is nothing to prevent prices from 
increasing right along. Jambs show but little improvement 
either in demand or prices. . 

B&better surfaced moves in good volume, with all sizes 
being called for very frequently, and prices are advancing 
a little each week. One and a half x 4 to 12-inch leads in 
demand. C surfaced is not in so excellent a demand as 
B&better surfaced, but the present call is much better than 
heretofore. Prices are about the same as last week, with 
an occasional order showing an advance. Rough finish, 
especially 14%4x4- to 12-inch, is in excellent demand, and 
other sizes also move satisfactorily. Prices on all widths 
show up better right along. If the present request for 
rough finish continues thruout the month the volume shipped 
during March will far exceed that of any other one month 
of the last four. Drop siding continues to decrease in 
volume, but prices hold steady on almost all grades, No. 1 
showing an advance. B&better still leads in demand, with 
the inquiries for No. 2 increasing. Bevel siding and parti- 
tion are both about the same as to demand and prices as 
last week. B&better still is the leader. Ceiling in 5%- and 
¥%-inch is in excellent demand, with prices on both thick- 
ness showing up better than for several weeks. B&better 
continues to lead in volume, and %-inch moves about the 
same as when last reported. Prices are about the same. 

Flooring, 1x3-inch B&better edge grain and flat grain, 
moves very well, but the other grades do not show up &o0 
well. Prices on all items are slightly in advance of those 
reported last week. One x 4-inch flooring continues to 
hold its former place as to demand. Prices hold steady on 
most items, with a few showing a very noticeable advance. 
B&better, both in edge grain and flat grain, and Nos. 1 and 
2 flat grain, lead in volume, and prices on these items show 
a steady increase weekly. 

The general consensus is that the present demand will 
continue and that prices are graduaily adjusting themselves. 

The State Board of Affairs of Louisiana has accepted an 
invitation to meet the lumbermen of this State at the next 
meeting of the Alexandria District Lumbermen’s Exchange, 
to discuss the matter of assessments of sawmill property in 
general. This discussion, it is believed, will result in a 
better understanding so far as the lumbermen are concerned 
—a thing very much desired, as many are not familiar with 
just what is required. 


SHREVEPORT, LA. 


March 10.—Demand and prices continue to be unusually 
satisfactory, but the car shortage is causing much worry 
and harm to the yellow pine operators. There was con- 
siderable improvement in the eastern embargo situation last 
week. The jam has loosened up in many districts and a 
large territory that recently was barred by the embargo has 
been reopened, The shortage of cars, however, causes 
trouble. On account of their inability to secure adequate 
equipment, some mills run on reduced time, some only about 
half day. This prevents stocks from piling up. 

Prices are steadily stiffening and several advances have 
been made. Structural timbers are especially in great de- 
mand. Everything is popular in the yellow pine line. The 
situation locally continues good, with many building opera- 
tions under way. The weather has improved and logging 
and other operations are now carried on with greater ease. 

Mayor John McW. Ford has named ten prominent citizens 
to represent Shreveport as delegates to the National Con- 
servation Congress at New Orleans, April 3 to 5 inclusive. 
One of them is Secretary-Treasurer 8. G. Sample of the 
Peavy-Byrne Lumber Co. 

The Yale students’ camp, to have about twenty students 
enrolled, has been opened at Urania, La Salle Parish, in the 
heart of the yellow pine reforestation district. The Yale 
students, members of the forestry class, will spend about 
three months there. 

Business men, including lumbermen, of this section are in- 
terested in plans of the Texas legislature to have the State 
Railroad extended, A bill has passed the house of represen- 
tatives and awaits senate action authorizing an extension of 
the road to Shreveport, Alexandria, La.; Waco, Tex., or 
Dallas. To extend the road, which now operates between 
Rusk and Palestine, Tex., on to Shreveport, a distance of 
about 130 miles, would take it thru a rich territory in east 
Texas in which there are timber and other valuable re- 
sources awaiting development. 

An additional demand for lumber, both yellow pine and 
hardwood, is promised as a result of the organization of the 
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Magnolia Talking Machine Co. of Shreveport. The company 
is developing plans soon to open a factory here. 

The Chamber of Commerce here is working on plans to 
have several representatives attend the forthcoming confer- 
ence of southern landowners in New Orleans, with a special 
view of securing contracts and agreements whereby vast 
areas of uncultivated lands, including big tracts of cut-over 
lands in this section, may be opened up by settlers. It is 
planned to secure easy terms and easy payments, with the 
buyers allowed one or two years within which to make no 
payments owing to the cost of first preparation and cultiva- 
tion. 


MOBILE, ALA. 


March 10.—The car shortage situation here has grown so 
harassing to shippers, whose complaints of failure by rail- 
roads to furnish empties to meet their requirements grow 
greater and greater, that the matter has been taken up by 
the chamber of commerce and its traffic manager has ad- 
dressed a communication to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on the subject. Relief was promised previously, 
but the situation has not improved, tho there is hope now 
that some improvement will follow this later action on the 
part of the commercial body. 

R. V. Taylor, vice president and general manager of the 
Mobile & Ohio Railroad, and John T. Cochrane, operating 
receiver of the Alabama, Tennessee & Northern, have just 
returned from Washington, where they went to appear be- 
fore the special committee of the American Railway Asso- 
ciation, which, in connection with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, is endeavoring to straighten out the car short- 
age for all sections of the country. 

Mr. Cochrane said he hoped thru connecting roads and 
with the assistance of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion to obtain more cars for his line. “We have 106 mills 
on our lines,’ he said, “that turn out 119 cars of lumber 
daily, and we have been unable to get the cars to move 
this product. We can not begin to supply the demands 
of our shippers, and we are particularly anxious to serve 
these lumber interests. We have on our lines today’ not 50 
percent as many cars as we Own and we must depend on 
foreign lines to furnish what we need.” 

The first imports of Central American woods for some 
months were made this week with the arrival of the 
schooner Maude H. Dugley, from Martinique, San Domingo. 
The vessel brought 700 satinwood logs and forty-five mahog- 
any logs, which were transhipped north. It will load a 
cargo of yellow pine for its return trip. The American 
schooner Henry G. Little arrived during the week and will 
load a cargo of yellow pine for Algiers, Africa, The Ameri- 
can schooner Thelma is loading a cargo of yellow pine for 
South America. 


MONTGOMERY, ALA. 


March 13.—The embargo, the threatened railroad strike 
and other things detrimental to the lumbermen have been 
given little attention this week because local demands are 
so great, both from the dealers and manufacturers. Not for 
two months has local business with the yellow pine dealers 
been so good. With the coming of warm weather all em- 
ployees of lumber companies have been busily engaged de- 
livering material. The manufacturers have had about all 
they can do to supply the demand in those sections not 
affected by the embargo. 

Montgomery’s building inspector reports approximately 
$75,000 worth of permits issued during the last four days. 
This includes $31,000 to be spent for the erection of a two- 
story fireproof building. 

Hardwoods are in good demand and the prices have held 
up well. The demand for shingles and lath has been coming 
in fairly well this week. 


JACKSON, MISS. 


March 13.—With the continuation of embargoes to north- 
ern and eastern points and the increasing car shortage ship- 
ping is growing more difficult than ever before. While 
weather conditions have been ideal during the last. week 
and spring has arrived in full force the mills are closing 
on every hand because they can not ship the lumber on 
hand and do not feel justified under these conditions in 
keeping crews in the woods and at the plant. Prices, how- 
ever, have advanced a little. Demands for all grades, both 
for local and for foreign uses, are strong and the general 
tendency in both yellow pine and hardwoods is to rise. 


MERIDIAN, MISS. 


March 18.—Demand is brisk for yellow pine and prices 
are as good as could be -desired, but the car shortage is 
growing worse and already has driven a number of yellow 
pine operators to the verge of nervous prostration. The 
situation is serious. Cars have become so scarce that many 
mills have closed down and more are threatened with a 
complete shutdown unless some relief is furnished. 

Local building conditions have been somewhat better 
during the last two weeks, altho they are not yet normal. 
Demand during the week has run the whole list and prices 
are fluctuating rapidly, with dry lumber at a premium be- 
cause of weather conditions. 

Meridian lumbermen have joined with other business in- 
terests in protesting thru the Meridian Traffic Bureau 
against tariff charges effective on the Mobile & Ohio on 
April 1 and the Southern Railway on March 15. The 
matter has been taken up with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and it is hoped to secure a postponement of the 
tariff, 

The Mossville Lumber Co., of Mossville, composed of J. 
G. Martin, A. O. Clark and W. E. Price, has just purchased 
a large tract of virgin timber along the new J. & E. Rail- 
road, which extends from Meridian to Union. The company 
will erect a new mill at Fay, and is already moving its plant 
from the present Mossville location. The new mill will be 
larger and even better equipped than the old; there will be 
a dry kiln of 20,000 feet daily capacity. The kiln is to be 
of the moist air type. 


HATTIESBURG, MISS. 


March 13.—The manufacturers in this section are facing 
a very serious situation, as the car shortage is as bad as 
ever. The mills are well supplied with orders at good 
prices. Many of them are considerably behind with ship- 
ments and, regardless of prices offered, will not take on 
additional business under present conditions. 

The Bienville Lumber Co., at Forest, Miss., which has 
been operating its mill on day and night shifts, has cut 
off the night run and will operate only four days a week 
for the present, as it is unable to get sufficient cars to 
take care of its normal output. The John BH. DuBois Co., 
of Lake, Miss., operates only one side of its mill on ac- 
count of the scarcity of cars. 

The Easterling Lumber Co., at Ora, Miss., is working a 


large force of millwrights and expects to have its entire 
plant overhauled and ready to run in about sixty days. 

The Mitchel Lumber Co., at Wingate, Miss., has closed 
its mill on account of the car shortage. D. B. Fox, at 
Ovette, Miss., also has closed his sawmill and it is under- 
stood that he will not resume operations until the car short- 
age is relieved. The Richton Lumber Co., at Richton, 
Miss., has been forced to cut off its night run on account 
of the car shortage and is not running full capacity even 
on the day shift. ; 


SAVANNAH, GA. 


March 13.—There has not been much activity in the lum- 
ber trade during the last week, altho with the passing of 
cold weather there has been a resumption of building ac- 
tivities. Builders’ supply houses report considerable busi- 
ness moving. Manufacturers report sufficient business in 
sight to keep them busy. 

A number of noticeable improvements have been made at 
the Yellow Pine Lumber Co.’s plant at Pembroke. Mr. 
Harrel, the new manager, is an experienced sawmill man, 
and he has taken hold like a man who believes in doing 
things. Among the improvements are the installation in the 


mill building of a lot of up-to-date labor saving machinery ~ 


and an addition of two large boilers, making four in all. All 
of these boilers have been equipped with Dutch ovens. The 
mill tram road, which is about three and one half miles long, 
is also being worked over and extended. The company has 
plenty of lumber on hand. 


WARREN, ARK. 


March 12.—Never before have manufacturers of Arkansas 
soft pine experienced such a demand for their product, and 
very seldom have stocks been so badly broken. Regardless 
of the fact that a most stringent car shortage has prevailed 
for the last eight months mill stocks are depleted and mixed 
car orders are hard to place. Among Arkansas soft pine 
mills the items harder to find than others are 1x3 A and B 
edge grain flooring, 1x4 A edge grain flooring, 1x4 A and 
B flat and Nos. 1 and 2 common flooring finish and No. 1 
lath. There is also an extreme scarcity on No. 1 common 
and No. 2 common ceiling, both 54 and % inches. 

A retailer who operates three yards was in the city this 
week and said that he did not know of 2 mill with a com- 
plete stock. He is finding it necessary to scatter his pur- 
chases in order to arrange his orders to suit mill stock; 
this means taking some stock of which he is not in need to 
fill cars and get items he does need and which he could not 
obtain otherwise. 

It is decidedly a seller’s market and there is very little 
wrangling over prices. The real issue is “how soon can you 
ship?’ Flooring moves freely at from $4 to $5 off list on 
A, B and No. 1 common grades; $1 to $2 off on No. 2 com- 
mon ceiling; from $4 to $5 off on A, B and No. 1 common, 
and $6 off on No. 2 common. Drop siding is from $5 to $6 
off list on A and B, and $4 to $5 off on Nos. 1 and 2 com- 
mon. Finish and casing & base from $6 to $7.50 off; com- 
mon boards and fencing from $3 to $4 off; dimension, $4 
off; No. 1 lath from $2.65 to $2.75 f. 0. b. mill and No. 3 
boards from $14 to $15 for mill. These are about the mar- 
ket prices on Arkansas soft pine. 

The empty car situation continues to be very unsatisfac- 
tory, and the rigid loading rules adopted by the carriers 
make shipping a problem. However, manufacturers are 
willing to codperate with the railroads in any policy that 
will have a tendency to relieve the car shortage and freight 
congestion. 


BEAUMONT, TEX. 


March 12.—The demand for all classes of lumber has in- 
creased materially during the past week and prices have 
advanced on an average of $1 a thousand on practically al! 
items. Orders booked far exceed the shipments, due to the 
continued car shortage, and as the embargo has not been 
lifted on eastbound shipments the tense car situation is in 
no way improved. Some of the mills have fairly large 
stocks, but orders are on file for more than 50 percent of 
these stocks. Mill stocks also are badly broken. Both city 
and country yards are very low on stocks. One manufac- 
turer said today that the market is better than it has been 
since 1912 and if the car situation should loosen up the vol- 
ume of business would be larger than it has been at any 
time in the last five years. A great number of orders for 
railroad timbers, ties and car material was received last 
week. 

J. A. Edson, president of the Kansas City Southern, who 
was here a few days ago from Kansas City, declared the 
arming of .merchant ships and the near approach of spring 
would have the tendency of relieving the car situation. He 
believes that as soon as a decision has been reached regard- 
ing the arming of merchantmen, a large number of vessels 
now lying in port will be able to sail, thus relieving the 
congestion at eastern seaboard terminals, 

Transportation officials, agents and yardmasters of the 
Gulf Coast lines (formerly the Frisco in Texas) held a con- 
ference here Saturday to discuss the American Railway As- 
sociation’s car service rules regarding the movement of 
loaded and empty cars. It was the opinion of the officials 
that these rules, if followed, would result in an improvement 
in the car situation. 


ORANGE, TEX. 


March 12.—The Orange lumber manufacturers all are 


satisfied with conditions. The interior yards seem to realize 
more than ever that now is the time to buy, and they are 
buying up to the limit of the car supply, which is indeed 
very limited even at this time. Stocks are more broken 
than they were two weeks ago. The belief that the spring 
demand and prices will fulfill their hopes is general among 
the manufacturers at Orange. 

There has been an average of nine vessels taking on 
cargoes for foreign shipment during the last two weeks and 
more are under charter to arrive within the next few days. 

B. F. Bonner, general manager of the Kirby Lumber Co., 
was here this week from Houston. 

Dr. E. W. Brown, vice president of the Lutcher & Moore 
Lumber Co., has returned home from a brief trip to Boston. 

Henry Piaggio, the Gulfport (Miss.) exporter and ship 
operator, spent last week in the city inspecting his ship- 
yards at Orange and Beaumont, where eight large schooners 
are in the course of construction. 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


March 13.—A considerable increase in demand for lumber 
was noticeable last week, following more open weather and 
an increase in building operations in the Southwest. In- 
quiry from country yards is much stronger. Further light 
rains yesterday improved conditions and trade is expected 
to be very brisk from now on, altho the volume has con- 
tinued at a high level all thru the winter. There has 
been some improvement in the car situation in the South, 
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Yellow Pine wins.” 


Car Siding, Roofing, Lining and Decking 
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OAK, ASH, HICKORY and GUM 
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Trade by buying our 


Virgin Long Leaf Timbers 
Superior Planing Mill Products 
Piling, all lengths up to 110 ft. 


Our entire organization is at your service. 


- Hammond Lumber Co., Ltd. 


HAMMOND, LA. 
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We only offer the ‘Real Honest to Goodness” 


RED CYPRESS 


Every piece of it manufactured by our own Mills. 
Unsurpassed Planing Mill 
Facilities 
Best of Service. 


Our new grade of 
FACTORY SELECT 
t will give Planing Mills splendid value. 
Louisiana Red Cypress Co. 


Hibernia Building, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
“| Frank N. SNELL, Sec’y & Gen’IMgr. Cable Address, “‘Redcypress”” 
LONG 


rear YELLOW PINE 


Railroad & Car Material, Export & Coastwise Stock 


PITCH. PINE PILING 


(Long & short lengths) Yard Stock-Dimension to Finish 


Poitevent & Favre Lumber Co. 


NEW ORLEANS,LA. “Since 1867" — Main Office and Mill 
Branch Office 606-7 L.& L.&6. Bldg. MANDEVILLE, LA. 




















Powell Lumber Co. 


LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


YELLOW PINE 


Huie-Hodge Lumber Co., Ltd., itopcr ti. 


Manufacturers of 


Soft ShurLeart Yellow Pine 


Specialize on Edge Grain Flooring and High Class Finish 
as well as Yard Stock and Car Material. 














Caddo-Rapides Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 
Yellow Pine, Cypress and Hardwood Lumber 
ALEXANDRIA, LA. 
W. D. LURRY, Secy. 
Hue Corry, JR. Teas, 


CHAPIN’S LUMBER RECKONER 


Reduces to board measure lumber, scaptling, square 
timber and saw logs. Morocco $3, cloth $2, postpaid. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St. , Chicago 


HUGH CorRRY, Pre 
J. BE. THORSELL, Vice-Pres. 
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Because That Is ‘Our Business 
A Trial Shipment of Our Famous 


' ‘Kaney Kreek Klears”’ 
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Watson-Christensen Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers of 
The Celebrated Sabine County 


Long and Short Leaf Yellow Pine 


Export and Coastwise 
Mills: Hemphill, Texas, Frankston, Texas. 
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tho not nearly enough to handle the volume of business 
that the mills are ready to furnish. The northwestern 
situation, according to reports here, shows no improvement. 

Prices are steady and strong all thru the list, with 
marked tendenty to advance. 

Charles S. Keith left Saturday for Asheville, N. C., where 
he will remain several weeks for his health. Mr. Keith 
had planned to go to California, but decided later to try the 
Carolina mountain country. He has shown steady improve- 
ment and expects to be back in the harness in a couple of 
months. 

Ransome Griffin, for the last two years geleral sales 
agent for the Central Coal & Coke Co., has resigned that 
position to go back to his old position as general agent in 
the Indiana territory with headquarters at Indianapolis. 
Mr. Griffin had charge of the Indiana territory for many 
years. John Morrison, superintendent at the Carson (La.) 
mill, will come here as general sales agent and will be 
succeeded at the mill by H. A. Wagner, now at the Ken- 
nard (Tex.) mill. 

Cc. L. Baxter, chief clerk for the Pickering Lumber Co., 
has resigned, effective March 16, to become sales goed 
for the Bowman-Hicks Lumber Co., succeeding W. Mor- 
row. Mr. Morrow will go to California in the ad that 
Mrs. Morrow’s health will be restored by a change of 
climate. Mr. Baxter is one of the widely known young 
men in the lumber trade in Kansas City. He has been 
with the Pickering Lumber Co. for five years, and previ- 
ously was with the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co. for six 
years. He entered the business with the Frost-Johnson 
mill at Grappes Bluff, La., where he was three years before 
coming to Kansas City. 

L. L. Chapman, manager of the export office of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., at Beaumont, La., spent last week at head- 
quarters here. 

G. B. Blackwell, of the Blackwell-Sager Lumber Co.. of 
Seattle, Wash., spent several days in Kansas City last 


week, 
NORFOLK, VA. 


March 10.—While the volume of large orders received last 
week was not so large as during the first few days this 
month, the aggregate sales made of both rough and dressed 
lumber compared very favorably, and several items on the 
list showed good increase in demand. The amount of sales 
last week as compared with the same week in February was 
nearly twice as large as in the latter, both in rough and 
dressed lumber. This demonstrates that there exists growth 
in the market and that but for delayed shipment the devel- 
opment would be larger than has ever been experienced by 
the North Carolina pine mills. The mills are complaining 
very little because of orders received, but are tied hand and 
foot when it comes to getting the stock forward. 

The embargo situation became so bad at the Norfolk gate- 
way that the Pennsylvania Railroad appointed a_ special 
eastbound lumber conference committee to sit at Norfolk, 
Va., for the purpose of unraveling the tangle. J. T. Wray 
is chairman of this committee, and the offices are at 621 
Dickson Building. ‘The present purpose of the committee is 
to clean up the accumulation of cars of lumber held by the 
various lines entering Norfolk and also at Cape Charles, 
after which time consideration will be given to new ship- 
ments. Hearings are being held every day and everythng 
possible being done to speed up things 

A separate permit has to be filled out by the shippers cov- 
ering each car desired forwarded and showing full informa- 
tion of shipper, consignee, destination, siding, etc. This 
permit is filed in rotation. The Pennsylvania Railroad will 
advise the committee daily just how many cars it can handle 
for points on its lines or for points to other lines handled 
thru them, except to New York City and Jersey City, and 
the committee will in turn divide the number equally be- 
tween the various roads here for forwarding. Permits for 
New York City will be issued there, as has been the case in 
the past. On March 9, the first day the conference commit- 
tee got to work, permits were issued for the forwarding of 
300 cars. It is expected to hasten this up within the next 
few days so that permits for 500 to 600 cars a day can be 
issued. While this affords a ray of hope to the manufac- 
turers it is far from what they would like to have. It is 
to be hoped that the workings of the committee will tend 
greatly to facilitate the movement of lumber from southern 
mills, 

The result of the embargo has been that many of the 
rail mills have only been able to ship during the month of 
February from about one-third to one-half of their normal 
shipments, even tho they have plenty of orders to get out. 
Shipments this month will no doubt be increased because of 
the efforts now being made by the carriers to get cars thru 
promptly. ‘Taking.the price situation as a whole, there is a 
decided tendency upward and it seems that the high water 
mark has not yet been reached. There is no apparent in- 
tention of the mills trying to boom prices, but advances 
are only made based on the law of supply and demand. 

The sales of the better grades of rough lumber during the 
week were brisk, especially for edge. Most of this demand 
came from the Metropolitan and New England territory, 
shipments being desired as quickly as possible. Several 
mixed cargoes sold recently have called for rather large 
blocks of good lumber, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


March 12.—Wholesale concerns are not shipping over 
30 percent of normal quantities, and none of them is doing 
a profitable. business, altho their books never were more 
crowded with orders and prices never were higher. Bvery- 
thing is good in the lumber business here except transpor- 
tation, and that is bad enough to offset all the good fea- 
tures. The demand for lumber of all kinds is exceptionally 
strong and the consumption is about normal, but will prob- 
ably go above normal in the spring if the lumber can be 
had. There is a strong demand for houses and the realty 
market has been very active in sales of vacant ground to 
builders who expect to build in the spring if they can get 
the materials. Add to this the fact that no quantity of 
lumber is coming in, and that few yards have 70 percent 
of normal stock in their piles, and there is reason to fear 
for the future unless some measure of relief: from present 
transportation conditions can be had. 

Manufacturers who use lumber are busy and their de- 
mands are strong. Furniture and trim men have plenty of 
orders, even at the high prices they have to charge. The 
railroads and larger industrial concerns would use much 
lumber if they could get it. The shipbuilding yards de- 
mand more and more as the newer, yards get into greater 
swing, and with the present tendency toward wooden vessels 
for quick use, this. demand will increase rapidly. Many 
barges are on order in the local yards and some of these 
may bring a little relief to the lumbermen, unless the Gov- 
ernment requisitions the yards for war work. 

An important development in the railroad situation last 
week was the absolute embargo put on Cape Charles, Va., 
by the New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk Railroad, which 
has by this action completely stopped the transit business, 
which they before had sought and encouraged. Their pro- 





hibition is absolute against all “lumber and forest products 
when consigned, reconsigned or to be reconsigned to Cape 
Charles for diversion.” Absolutely no permits for lumber 
shipments are being given here, the office in Broad Street 
Station having been closed. 

Stocks in local yards are going down fast, altho the 
weather during the last few weeks has been such as to hold 
back building work. General business is good. Manufac- 
turers in most lines are well booked up with orders, job- 
bers move their stocks quickly, and the retailer does not find 
any trouble in moving his stocks. Financial conditions are 
easy, and collections are good. 

The hardwoods are all in good demand, and much busi- 
ness could be booked by the wholesalers if it was safe for 
them to take it. Hardwood flooring is very strong in de- 
mand and prices are high. Plain and quartered oak, bass- 
wood, ash, low grade chestnut, maple, birch, beech, gum, 
cherry and mahogany are all so far behind that when ship- 
ments come thru they will be absorbed quickly. The better 
grades of chestnut and some poplar are still offered, but 
at high prices compared with those of a few months ago. 
White pine is very scarce, even at source, and little unsold 
lumber is at the mills, according to the offerings. Spruce is 
in much the same condition and prices are way up. Hem- 
lock has the advantage of local supply but is tight in price, 
with little offered. Cypress is in good demand, price is high 
and little is being received, even compared to other southern 
woods. Shingles, both cypress and cedar, are in good de- 
mand at high prices. Lath are very strong, both in demand 
and price. Yellow pine brings high prices both at whole- 
sale and retail, and the market is fast slipping backward 
in supply. North Carolina pine sizes, roofers, box and floor- 
ing are all far behind the demand and prices are high. 

It has been announced that the recently organized Fort 
Mifflin Shipbuilding Co., a $10,000,000 concern, has pur- 
chased 160 acres of land on the Delaware River just below 
the mouth of the Schuylkill, where it will immediately ¢és- 
tablish a yard that will be second to none in the United 
States. The entire plant will be within the city limits, and 
it is said that 8,000 men will be employed when the plant 
begins pperating in full swing. The plans are said to be 
complete, and to include one building 500x800 feet, which 
will house the blacksmith, machine and pattern shops. Piers 
will be built as well as ways, additional trackage will be 
laid by both the Pennsylvania and Reading roads, and street 
car lines will be extended to accommodate the workers. The 
incorporators of the company are A. G. Steelman, C. P. 
Cannon and C. M. Dombley. 

The New York Shipbuilding Co. has announced that it is 
starting work immediately that will double the capacity of 
its plant, which now employs over 7,000 men. It has re- 
cently closed some big contracts for vessels, which it can 
not build with the present capacity of the plant. 


NEW YORK 


March 13—Building operations develop, and operators say 
that notwithstanding the tendency toward higher prices there 
seems to be a better feeling in the trade than for several 
weeks. It is believed that the coming month will show a de- 
cided improvement. Inquiries from prospective builders are 
quite active, but better ones are looked for as large construc- 
tion work begins. Reports indicate that a number of large 
factories will be started this spring. 

While higher prices have retarded much of this work dur- 
ing the last year it is now taken for granted that little if 
any relief in this respect can be expected for a number of 
months. 

Yards are carrying low supplies. Retailers are willing to 
pay prices asked and in many cases are more concerned about 
deliveries than prices. The transportation problem is most 
acute and is the paramount issue in the minds of men engaged 
in all branches of the lumber trade, but until a more sub- 
stantial percentage of booked business is shipped one can not 
be blamed for holding off in the belief that it is wiser to take 
the risk of having to pay even higher prices later on. Whole- 
salers are equally reluctant about placing large orders with 
mills, notwithstanding the feeling on their part that prices 
show few signs of weakening. 

Announcement has been received here of the organization 
of the firm Jordan & Eutsler, forest engineers, at Raleigh, 
Tenn.. The new firm will furnish accurate timber estimates 
of working plans etc. Mr. Eutsler is a graduate of the 
Biltmore Forest School and has had considerable experience 
in all branches of timber work. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


March 13.—Car shortage, freight blockades and embargoes 
have so wrought upon the tempers and patience of the aver- 
age Pittsburgh lumberman that some of them are ready to 
“quit” and let matters drift awhile to see if there is not 
some way in which the railroads can straighten out their 
difficulties themselves. The common and almost uniform ery 
of the trade is “railroad freight demoralization.” This Is 
particularly the case with the lumber market. There have 
been heroic efforts to move coal and coke, along with other 
necessities from this field, but the Government officials’ urg- 
ings have forced that issue. The lumber demand appa- 
rently has been held off along with thousands of other im- 
portant industrial movements, until the feeding and warm- 
ing problems of the people were settled. 

Salesmen for a number of the larger companies are not 
very active. In some cases they have been recalled to the 
home office, owing to the inability of any concern to guar- 
antee filling orders just yet. The railroads themselves are 
becoming desperate for lumber as well as for coal. There is 
a very strong railroad tie market with prices mounting up- 
ward, and with a gain of at least 50 cents a tie in the 
yellow pine trade since a fear ago. 

Underlying these troubles is, however, a substantial opti- 
mism for the spring and summer. There is a wide and con- 
stantly expanding demand for lumber, especially in Pitts- 
burgh fields. This is made particularly strong at this: time 
because of the total absence of any surplus stocks in the 
hands of large consumers. The tin plate manufacturers who 
depend upon box material for their shipments have not only 
been driven to all sorts of ruses to ship out their own mate- 
rial but have been compelled under emergencies to pile tin 
plate loose in the freight cars to get it out, owing to the 
inability to get lumber consignments. The same situation 
confronts the sheet mills, and wire mills are calling lustily 
for wire reel material. 

As a rule, the members of the trade feel that if they could 
get lumber at all they could sell faster than the mills could 
cut it. At least that is the way things look in Pittsburgh. 
Building operations are not doing much more than marking 
time, owing to weather conditions. In the railroad car 
building industry, which is a big buyer of lumber, the re- 
ports are not entirely satisfactory, as car shops can not get 
steel and some of them have discussed closing down until 
matters mend. The Pittsburgh lumbermen who are looking 
forward to the coming convention of the National Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association regard the discussion of traffic 
matters at one of the sessions as the vital and pivotal point 
of the gathering. ‘This is especially the case with the lead- 
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ing part of this discussion being taken by A. M. Thompson, 
vice president of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. Col. J. M. 
Schoonmaker, vice president of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 
Railroad, the New York Central systems in Pittsburgh, is 
also a speaker. 

BE. V. Babcock, of the Babcock Lumber Co. and one of the 
active workers of the National organization, is to welcome 
the visiting lumbermen to Pittsburgh. The Babcock company 
reports itself in a very excellent frame of mind to discuss 
anything that will help traffic conditions. F. R. Babcock 
also is working in the committee ranks. Mr. Babcock ex- 
presses the opinion that the convention in Pittsburgh comes 
at a timely moment and will help matters if anything can. 

L. Germain, of The Germain Co., says that traffic condi- 
tions dominate the entire lumber trade today as it never has 
before, and the fact that it would be a chief point of dis- 
cussion with the lumbermen next week will mean the drawing 
to Pittsburgh of many traffic men as well as lumbermen. The 
Germain company has been caught in the vortex of this con- 
gestion along with the rest of the trade. Incidentally Presi- 
dent Louis Germain called attention to the enormous amount 
of capital forced into idleness in freight of all kinds drag- 
ing for weeks along the congested railroad lines of the coun- 


try. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


March 14.—Traffic congestion continues to be the subject 
of grave concern to lumber dealers and to all business men 
thruout New England. Of course, one reason why this sec- 
tion is suffering from inadequate transportation facilities is 
because of the tremendous pressure of business, which comes 
at a time when. weather conditions are adverse and ocean 
tonnage curtailed. In Maine, for example, Bangor has been 
showing a volume of business over 50 percent greater than 
in the corresponding period of last year. In Massachusetts 
most of the leading industrial and commercial centers re- 
port 20 percent more business than one year ago. Similar 
conditions are found in Connecticut, even when allowance 
has been made for some hesitation in munition making, 
caused by difficulty in getting sufficient materials and un- 
certainty arising from the international situation. 

With the coming of more favorable weather end possibly 
alleviation of freight congestion at Atlantic ports, there 
should be an improvement in the railroad service. It now 
looks, however, as tho there would be no great slackening 
in the demand which business will continue to make upon 
the railroads. On the whole, therefore, lumber shippers and 
consignees here can not and few do expect radical relief 
from their troubles for some time to come. 

All this great business activity means increased demand 
for building construction. The value of contracts already 
awarded this year is considerable and it is generally be- 
lieved by the builders that the coming spring will be the 
busiest season they have experienced in years. New Eng- 
land building contracts awarded this year to March 7 are 
valued by a reporting company at $26,734,000, comparing 
with $25,833,000 for the corresponding period of last year, 
which was a record breaker. 

The four-masted schooner ‘Rostellan, formerly the Pendle- 
ton Sisters, arrived here March 9 with 660,000 feet of south- 
ern pine, the first full cargo brought in by a schooner in 
several weeks. Another four-master, the schooner Edward 
N. Briry, followed it into port with 1,090,000 feet of south- 
ern pine railroad ties for the Boston & Maine railroad. 

The keel has been laid for another four-masted schooner 
at Green’s shipyard, Chelsea, where the barkentine Herdis 
was recently launched, the first square-rigged wooden vessel 
to be built in Boston waters in a generation. The owners of 
the Herdis have secured an option on the new vessel and 
may decide to have it rigged as a barkentine also. It will 
require about 1,000,000 feet of lumber. 

Maurice Dinneen, inspector of buildings of Winchester, 
Mass., recommends in his annual report that the building 
ordinances of Winchester be revised at once. The report 
brings out the interesting fact that the value of wood con- 
struction during the last year has been many times the 
cost of concrete operations. Altho Winchester is only a 
small suburb, building operations were carried on during 
1916 to the amount of $577,170. Wooden buildings erected 
are valued at $311,555; brick and wood, $137,000; additions 
and alterations, $22,485; concrete construction, $13,180; 
brick and concrete construction, $92,950. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 


March 12.—The most serious condition the Cleveland lum- 
ber trade has yet faced since embargoes and war talk have 
beset the business, was created by the latest action of the 
Building 'Trades Employers’ Association, which, 2 week ago 
locked out some 2,000 union laborers, and now plans to 
carry the fight still further. Plans for the building mate- 
rial men, at a special meeting held Friday at Builders’ Ex- 
change, in which lumbermen formed the largest representa- 
tion, were sent askew at the latest declaration of the con- 
tractors. It had been hoped there would be an early adjust- 
ment of the troubles between the employers and the work- 
ing men. The protest of the employers is not against union- 
ism or the principles for which it stands, but against the 
alleged practice of the leaders of the working class in break- 
ing agreements. While the lumbermen particularly are 
eager for an early adjustment of the trouble in view of the 
fact that there is more building in sight now than ever be- 
fore at this time of the year they are as a whole firm in 
their support of the contractors’ insistence that agreements 
be kept by the unions. Lumbermen here believe, however, 
that the contractors should be permitted to reserve the right 
to run an open shop and hire union or nonunion men as 
they see fit. 

Plans for the annual meeting of the Cleveland Board of 
Lumber Dealers were laid at a special meeting of directors 
this week. The meeting will be held late this month, having 
been postponed on account of the illness of J. V. O’Brien, 
secretary, who, however, is now fully recovered. 

Protest against the embargoes against Cleveland by all 
railroads has been entered by the Cleveland Board of Lum- 
ber Dealers, and plans for getting some relief will be worked 
out with the transportation department of the Cleveland 
Chamber of Commerce. 

Building operations on the new plant of the Harvard 
Lumber Co., Harvard Avenue and East Sixtieth Street, have 
started. The incorporators of this firm formerly were asso- 
ciated in the C. H. Foote Lumber Co. C. H. Foote retains 
his interest in the new concern, which will de a strictly 
retail business. The C. H. Foote Lumber will confine itself 
Strictly to the car trade, 


BANGOR, ME. 


March 10.—The indications are that the drives will be 
made later this year than is usual, because of the immense 
amount of snow and ice in the woods and the reluctance 
of winter to depart. Maine lumber operators and paper 
companies plan to pay their log drivers at least $3.50 a 
day, and possibly $4 for the forthcoming spring drives, it 
was made known generally Tuesday last. This is said to 





be the consequence of the higher wages that have been paid 
to the woodsmen the present winter, from $40 and $45 to as 
much as $50 a month having been paid, instead of $30 or 
$35 a month, as was the rule last year. While labor is 
scarce, the paper manufacturers have been making more 
money than ever before, and show a willingness to share it 
with the men. 

E. G. Bryson, of Houlton, president of the Penobscot East 
Branch Log Driving Co., says that the conditions for Jum- 
bering in the woods this season have been most unfavorable. 
The snow came too early, the swamps and low lands not 
being frozen over; there has been too much snow nearly all 
winter, labor has been scarce and of the poorest quality, 
wages high and food prices higher than ever before. The 
men who have been employed have not been satisfied with 
anything short of a near approach to hotel fare and variety, 
while the length of their stay under the most favorable 
conditions has been a matter of considerable uncertainty, 
crews coming and going often. President Bryson recently 
purchased the Wilson Lumber Co. property at Houlton and 
will operate it. Beside the sawmill, which has a capacity 
of 2,500,000 to 3,000,000 feet, Mr. Bryson purchased all the 
logs which were cut by the Wilson Lumber Co. this winter 
and all the logs on hand. The mill is well located and Ts 
considered a very valuable property. 

The annual meeting of the East Branch Log Driving Co. 
was held in Bangor Wednesday forenoon and the following 
officers were chosen: President, E. G. Bryson, of Houlton ; 
clerk and treasurer, F. H. Strickland, of Bangor; directors, 
F. R. Ayer and James Q. Gulnac, of Bangor; D. A. Crocker, 
of Lincoln; Henry Barker, of Milford, and BE, G. Bryson, of 
Houlton. The company voted to drive its own logs and 
Messrs. Bryson, Gulnac and Crocker were chosen a committee 
to attend to the drive. The company has about forty mil- 
lion logs in the drive, and besides has about 25,000 cords 
of pulp wood. 

At the annual meeting of the Penobscot Lumbering Asso- 
ciation, held here Tuesday forenoon, I. M. Pierce was elected 
president ; Charles H. Adams, clerk and treasurer; James M. 
MeNulty, Virgil E. Tucker, Moses D. Wadleigh, William H. 
Murphy, Henry L. Barker and Leroy J. Butterfield, directors. 

On Wednesday the Penobscot Log Driving Co. elected offi- 
cers as follows: George T. Thatcher, president; Irving G. 
Stetson, Charles E. Gilbert, Sherman A. Sutherland and 
James W. Cassidy, directors; C. H. Adams, clerk and 
treasurer. 

Annual meetings of the log driving companies, controlled 
by the lumbering concerns operating on the Kennebec River 
and its tributaries, were held at Augusta, Me., recently. Ira 
H. Randall was chosen moderator at the meeting of the 
Kennebec Log Driving Co. and officers for the ensuing year 
were elected as follows: Clerk and treasurer, S. W. Phil- 
brick; auditor, A. K. Butler; directors, F. E. Barton, presi- 
dent; C. Guy Hume, Ira H. Randall, F. A. Gilbert and H,. B. 
Lawrence. C. Guy Hume was chosen moderator at the 
meeting of the Moose River Log Driving Co. and the follow- 
ing officers were elected: Clerk and treasurer, S. W. Phil- 
brick ; auditor, A. K. Butler; directors, W. J. Lanigan, presi- 
dent; F. A. Gilbert, H. B. Lawrence, C. Guy Hume, 8. W. 
Philbrick and A. K. Butler. 

Blaine S. Viles, former State forest commissioner and land 
agent, was chosen moderator at the meeting of the Dead 
River Log Driving Co., and officers for 1917 were elected as 
follows: Clerk and treasurer, S. W. Philbrick; auditor, 
A. K. Butler; directors, F. E. Barton, president; C. Guy 
Hume, Ira H. Randall, F. A. Gilbert and H. B. Lawrence. 
After the meeting of the Dead River Log Driving Co. 
Frank E. Boston, of Gardiner, delivered an impressive memo- 
rial on the death of Edward Payson Viles, former officer 
and member, a prominent Maine lumberman and father of 
Blaine S. Viles, who was presiding as moderator. 


BAY CITY-SAGINAW, MICH. 


March 12—The general Jumber situation in the Saginaw 
Valley continues good with the outlook excellent, but the 
lack of cars still causes trouble. 

The Kneeland-Bigelow and the Bigelow-Cooper compa- 
nies, of Bay City, report business as being very satisfac- 
tory with good prospects and the prices firm. The Bige- 
low-Cooper company has increased its capitalization from 
$150,000 to $250,000. The concern has just completed its 
salt block which is now in operation. 

W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, are doing a brisk busi- 
ness and predict that the prices are going still higher. 

The Booth & Boyd Lumber Co., of Saginaw, is handi- 
capped by the traffic situation. The shortage of cars and 
embargoes make it difficult for shipments coming in or 
going out. However, there is plenty of business and the 
plant is working as usual. 

Charles T. Kerry and Elmer J. Way, well known Sagi- 
naw lumbermen, have recently completed the reorganiza- 
tion of their co-partnership business which has been con- 
ducted for a number of years under the firm name of 
Kerry & Way, and have formed a stock company with a 
capital of $100,000. The present business location at the 
western end of Bristol Street bridge will be maintained. 
Plans are being made to increase the business of the 
company along more diversified lines, to include the manu- 
facturing of lumber and flooring, and buying and selling 
of lumber, logs, and other forest products at wholesale 


and retail. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


March 10.—Phillip Buehner, of this city, head of the 
Buehner Lumber Co., of North Bend, says that in about 
six months the company will begin several important im- 
provements at the plant, among these being the installa- 
tion of a new electric planing mill, This property, with 
large timber holdings, was bought by Mr. Buehner and 
associates from the Simpson interests about a year ago‘and 
the old plant has been kept in operation steadily since the 
purchase. 

Another big lumber carrier has just been launched from 
one of the Columbia River yards, the four-master auxiliary 
schooner Margaret, sister ship to the Astoria, now on the 
way to Port Pirie, Australia, with a cargo of lumber. The 
Margaret was launched from the McEachern shipbuilding 
plant near Astoria and is owned by A. O. Andersen & Co., 
which firm is now having built a large fleet of wooden ves- 
sels on this Coast. The machinery is now being shipped 
north from San Francisco and will be installed in a short 
time. 

The Norwegian steamer Thordis is due to arrive here 
next week from San Francisco to load lumber for Bombay, 
India. The cargo will be supplied by the Westport Lumber 
Co., 1,000,000 feet; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, 
1,000,000 feet, and Hammond Lumber Co. Astoria, 
1,500,000 feet. The Capto, sister ship to the Thordis, left 
here Jan. 29 with a cargo of lumber for Bombay. 

From North Bend, on Coos Bay, it was reported here 
today that the steam schooner Horace X. Baater was 
launched from the ways of Kruse & Banks at that place. 
Mrs. C. G. Klose, wife of Captain Klose, who will navigate 
the vessel, performed the christening. The craft will have 
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triple expansion engines of 800 horsepower instalied at San 
Francisco and will be ready for business in sixty days. 

sen Hazen, secretary of the Douglas Fir Lumber Co., 
spent the greater part of the week in the Puget Sound 
cities, and found that the mills have. their order books 
pretty well filled. 

Floyd A. Dernier, president of “Ye Planry,” was in Port- 
land today from Dallas, Tex. The company deals in ready 
made plans forebuildings sold thru retail lumber yards, 
who furnish them to customers. Mr. Dernier contracted 
with a number of mills in eastern Oregon for the plans. He 
also visited eastern Washington with success. 

Eugene L, Trask, specialist in hardwood timber, of Minne- 
apolis, is a Portland visitor, accompanied by Mrs. Trask. 

The plant of the Crossett-Western Lumber Co., at Wauna, 
Ore., west of Portland and on the Columbia River, is now 
entirely electrically driven. It manufactures about 200,000 
feet daily on one shift, as it is being operated. Under the 
supervision of Manager H. S. Mitchell many improvements 
to the plant have been made during the last year, including 
the installation of the electric drive, of new S. A. Woods 
Machine Co. fast feed woodworking machines in the planing 


mill, the construction of a new dressed lumber shed 550 
feet long, besides the perfecting of arrangements for re- 
manufacturing, handling and _ shipping. This company 


caters largely to the eastern rail trade. Mr. Mitchell, who 
was in Portland this week, reports a good volume of busi- 
ness but inability to secure enough cars. He looks for a 
very good year providing shipping facilities are available. 
Snow in the Willamette Valley is greatly interfering with 


logging, causing some of the mills to close for lack of logs. 
A fall of six inches occurred Thursday at Dallas. This is 
unusually late for so much snow. 

W. J. Burton, of the Burton-Cotton Lumber Co., a whole- 
sale lumberman of Salt Lake City, arrived in Pottland yes- 


terday on a visit to the mills of the Columbia River region, 
the harbors and Puget Sound. 

The demand for hardwood lumber in the West is very 
good, says J. A. Pattison, of Portland, at the head of the 
wholesale hardwood lumber concern that bears his name. 
Mr. Pattison handles the sales of Mitsui & Co., importers 
of Japanese oak. He also sells Philippine mahogany for the 
Robert Dollar Co. in the Pacific Northwest from the plant 
of the Insular Lumber Co., of Manila, P. I. In addition 
he manufactures native oak at several small mills in the 
interior of Oregon. This latter wood is splendid for con- 
struction purposes, where strength is required. The great 
activity in shipbuilding on the Pacific Coast is one of the 
factors in increasing the demand for hardwood lumber. 

Considerable piling and poles are being shipped from south- 
western Washington to California by rail by the Jay S. 
Hamilton Lumber Co., of Portland. Mr. Hamiltcn says that 
the car situation at the mills of the Willamette Valley is a 
trifle easier. 

J. H. Owen, manager of the C. & O. Lumber Co., Brook- 
ings, Ore., in Curry County, a few miles above the Cali- 
fornia line, who is in Portland this week, states that the 
mill, on which much work has been done during the past 
year and a half, will begin sawing early in April. The com- 
pany is having a steam schooner built at the St. Helens 
Ship Building Co.’s yards at St. Helens, Ore., which late in 
the spring will be in commission to carry lumber from the 
mill to California ports, and in the meantime arrangements 
are being made to construct a dock at Brookings from which 
to load the vessel. Heretofore loading has been done by 
cable to the vessel anchored near shore. = 

Owing to the necessity of rushing work on a iarge export 
order, the mill of the Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co., at Port- 
land, will put on a night crew next week. This is the first 
of the Columbia River mills to start night sawing. 
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SEATTLE, WASH. 


March 10.—A committee composed of members of the | 


Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau and representing the 
domestic cargo shippets of the West Coast Lumbermen’s 
Association held a meeting in the offices of the bureau in 
Seattle, Friday of this week. This committee is considering 
a revision of the coastwise domestic price list to make it 
more nearly conform to the present requirements. The 
committee was composed of E. G. Ames, Puget Mill Co., 
Seattle, Wash.; H. R. MacMillan, Victoria Lumber & Manu- 
facturing Co., Chemainus, B. C.; Arthur Hendry, B. C. 
Mills Timber & Trading Co., Vancouver, B. C.; Wilson Clark, 
Clark & Wilson Lumber Co., Linnton, Ore.; F. J. Wood, E. 
K. Wood Lumber Co., Bellingham, Wash.; and Fred W. 
Alexander, Pacific Lumber Inspection Bureau, Seattle. 

The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association will hold its 
next regular monthly meeting at Portland, Ore., March 30. 
It is expected that this meeting will be largely attended and 
the association officers are arranging for an exceptionally 
interesting program. 

Sixteen years ago two large Douglas fir stave pipes were 
installed connecting two of Seattle’s water system reser- 
voirs. The pipe line runs along Twelfth Avenue and residents 
and property owners on that street were very much sur- 
prised to see workmen taking up. sections of this wooden 
pipe during the last few days and relaying in its place inter- 
locking cement pipe line. When these property owners ex- 
amined the wooden pipe that was being taken up and found 
it in excellent condition, they were very indignant at the 
unnecessary expense being put upon the city. When they 
inquired as to the reason for the removal of perfectly good 
pipe and replacement with cement they were told that the 
city engincering department was afraid the pipe might fail 
and it wanted to lay an experimental cement pipe line. Not- 
withstanding the fact that this pipe line was not even given 
a coat of paint on the outside, or any treatment whatever, 
and, further, that many staves contained sap wood which 
would never have passed any ordinary inspection as pipe 
staves, the pipe line was in such excellent condition that 
three prominent engineers who examined the different sec- 
tions of pipe and a thousand or more of the staves taken 
up said they were willing to guarantee it a further life of 
fifteen years. The incident that brought the thing to the 
attention of the property owners in the first place was 
when a large section of the pipe was raised into the street. 
A number of workmen climbed on top of it and. with sledge 
hammers, attempted to wreck it, but were unable to break 
the staves in and were forced to release the iron hoops 
before they could wreck the pipe. 

Another example of the durability of fir pipe staves was 
exhibited to. some of the lumbermen last week by T. McL. 
Hawkes, who took them out to examine the old wooden pipe 
line of the Clover Creek water system, which furnished the 
city water for Tacoma until about three and one half years 
ago, when the new Green River gravity system was installed. 
The old Clover Creek pipe line was made of Douglas fir 
staves supplied by the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co., and 
laid under the supervision of Engineer Hawkes. It had 
never had one cent spent upon it for maintenance, and 
borings made from the staves showed absolutely bright lum- 
ber with practically no signs of decay. This pipe line has 
now been dry for three and one half years, since the new 
system was put into use. When the line was laid twenty-five 
years ago, it was not treated in any way. 

W. F. Wahlenmaier, for the last five years connected with 
the A. C. Dutton Lumber Corporation at its Seattle offices, 
has entered the employ of the Charles W. Johnson Lumber 
Co., of this city. Mr. Wahlenmaier will have charge of the 
cedar department of this company, wholesaling red cedar 
shingles and siding which is to be one of the company’s 
features. 

A. C. Schultz and wife, of Minneapolis, spent the early 
part of the week in Seattle. Mr. Schultz is president of 
the Interior Lumber Co., Minneapolis, Minn., and combined 
business and pleasure on his western trip. 

L. Lampert, president of the Lampert Lumber Co., Minne- 
apolis, was in Seattle this week. After spending a few days 
in Portland he: will return home by the southern route. 

Frank Paramino, secretary of the Douglas Fir Club, San 
Francisco, was a Seattle visitor this week. While here he 
was entertained by Secretary Allen, of the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association. 


TACOMA, WASH. 


March 10.—Sawmill men report no improvement in the 
car shortage and many of them find it more acute. Asso- 
ciation reports show steady increase in the amount of un- 
shipped orders on hand, the latest giving 17,372 cars in the 
rail trade. Railroad men are holding out little hope for 
improvement for this month. The Milwaukee railroad has 
been expecting 400 cars of eastern freight to arrive Tues- 
day which could have been distributed among its shippers. 
Heavy storms east resulted in stalled trains and eastern 
freight is still coming in very slowly on all the railroads. 
Tidewater mills continue running, but the couritry plants 
are badly clogged and output curtailed to considerably below 
normal, both in lumber and shingles. 

Captain Hartwell W. Palmer, who left his position as gen- 
eral superintendent of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s 
plant last summer when the State militia was called out 
for border duty, and who returned last week with Troop 
B, the Tacoma cavalry organization of which he is com- 
mander, after several month’ spent in border patrol work 
at Calexico, has been named by Maj. Everett G. Griggs, 
president of the St. Paul company, to be assistant to the 
president, according to an announcement made Thursday 
last. Captain Palmer, who has been in command of Troop 
B for several years, has already sent in his application to 
be relieved and placed on detached service, as his new 
duties with the company will take up too much of his time 
to. permit his attention to detail work of the militia organi- 
zation. He will take the examination for promotion when 
a new State cavalry squadron is organized. Captain Palmer 
has been with the St. Paul company for years, growing 
up in its service, working his way from the bottom to the 
top. His broad experience in the lumber business will enable 
him to relieve President Griggs of much detail work that 
now falls on his shculders. 

The St. Paul & ‘Tacoma Lumber Co. has begun delivering 
lumber to the Todd Shipbuilding & Repair Co. for its big 
plant, construction work on which has now begun, several 
hundred piles having been driven for test work. The ship 
company’s order is for 4,000,000 feet of lumber for its 
preliminary yard work. 

The Skookum Lumber Co., recently organized by T. H. Mc- 
Lafferty and associates to take over the Blumaeur Lumber 
Co.’s plant at Tenino, recently started operations, after 
having been completely overhauled and the yard facilities 
rearranged. The mill has a capacity of about 70,000 feet. 

James McNeely and associates are building a logging rail- 
road over the old Natchez Pass from Buckley east into a 
large timber tract that is to be logged the latter part of 
March. 

The old wooden bark C. D. Bryant, which was last at Ta- 


x 





coma in 1907 when it took a cargo of lumber from the St. 
Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.’s mill for San Francisco, and 
has lain idle ever since arriving at that port with the lum- 
ber, was dragged out of her resting place, overhauled and 
during the week chartered by J. J. Moore & Co. to load 
lumber at Humboldt for Melbourne. Familiar ‘n the Pacific 
coast lumber trade for years, making many voyages out of 
Tacoma, the old C. D. Bryant was built sixty-one years ago 
at Searsport, Me., by Pendleton & Co. The vessel is 132 feet 
long, with 37-foot beam and 21 depth, and the wooden 
hull is said to be thoroly good today, so that after all 
these years it will yet more than earn the original cost and 
the cost of the present overhauling, 

Another old wooden clipper ship well known to millmen 
here, the McLaurin, a cannery tender and recently put into 
the lumber trade and now on its way across from Aus- 
tralia, was also chartered by Moore & Co. to take lumber 
from Noyo. to Melbourne. 

The Doty Lumber & Shingle Co. has installed a new 600- 
horsepower engine at its plant at Doty. The mill now has 
a capacity of about 50,000 feet a day. 


BELLINGHAM, WASH. 


March 10.—Under the influence of repeated rains the snow 
has so dwindled in the forests of northwestern Washing- 
ton that several logging camps resumed cutting this week, 
among them the Samish Bay, Christie-McCush and Chinn 
Bros. logging companies. Most of the other idle camps will 
be running next week, including the new McCoy-Loggie 
camp. 

The Puget Sound Veneer Co., of this city, will begin oper- 
ating a night shift as soon as a consignment of logs now 
en route here arrives. The plant, which has been idle for 
several weeks, has resumed with O. W. Crandall as man- 
ager. 

George W. Loggie, president of the Whatcom Falls Mill 
Co., has returned to Bellingham in improved health after 
several months’ absence in Spokane and Seattle. He was 
stricken with paralysis last year. 

J. J. Donovan, vice president of the Bloedel Donovan 
Lumber Mills, arrived home today after a six weeks’ trip 
to eastern cities. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


March 10.—Many mills on the local waterfront will be 
compelled soon to shut down unless there is a relief in the 
ear shortage. As it is, most mills are running intermit- 
tently and those operating steadily thus far are those that 
have provided extra storage facilities for their output. 

The barge Barracouta is at the Weyerhaeuser mill and will 
take on a cargo of 1,000,000 feet of lumber for the Govern- 
ment railroad at Anchorage, Alaska. 

The steamer Baja California left the Crown plant at 
Mukilteo this week with 650,000 feet of lumber for Callao. 

The Wapama and Davenport are taking on cargoes of lum- 
ber at the Weyerhaeuser and Clark-Nickerson mills respec- 
tively, for California. 


CENTRALIA, WASH. 


March 10—W. A. Carlisle, manager of the Carlisle & Pen- 
nell Lumber Co., Onalaska, Wash., is at Kansas City, Mo., 
where he was called by the serious illness of William Carlisie, 
president of the company. The Carlisle & Pennell company 
has one of the larger inland fir mills of western Washington, 
with a capacity of 200,000 feet of lumber and 225,000 shingles 
a day. The company has an abundance of excellent timber 
and an ideal mill site where it has laid out a large and ex- 
pansive sawmill plant equipped with modern machinery and 
handling devices. The large lumber yard is also a model for 
western manufacturers to copy. The plant is practically 
new, it having been operated little more than a year, and the 
company is now making some improvements to complete the 
plan, which includes the building of an additional 250 feet 
of dry sheds, and adding about eighty feet more to the present 
sorting tables. In addition the company will build a large 
dry shed for loading common lumber during the winter 
months. This company has about six million shingles stored 
in the shingle shed, and also a large stock of finished lumber 
in the dry shed. The company has shipped large quantities 
of shingles in built-up gondolas. It has built these cars in 
such fashion that they have caused considerable comment, 


as they were practically the same as the regulation box car. 


Cc. R. Webber, sales manager for the company, reports the 
outlook for increased business this year promises well, the 
only cloud being the car shortage. 

Out-of-town lumbermen visiting Centralia will have a 
pleasant surprise in store for them in the Centralia Hotel, 
where they will find that the new landlord is S. S. Fair, who 
was a lumber manufacturer for many years. He operated 
the Fair Cypress Co., at Lockport, La. Mr. Fair, after bat- 
tling for many years in the malaria infested cypress swamps 
of Louisiana, sold his interests and moved with his family 
to the Pacific coast. He recently took over the hotel property 
at Centralia. 

At first of this year J. F. Loughran bought an interest in 
and became president and manager of the M. C. & M. Lumber 
Co., of this city. The other officers of the company are Louis 
Charneski, vice president and secretary, and B. W. Miller, 
treasurer. Mr. Miller, however, has just severed his connec- 
tions with the company and has taken a position with the 
Olid Oregon Lumber Co., of Seattle. BE. J. Loughran, a brother 
of the president of the company, is now associated with it 
and becomes secretary of the company. Mr. Charneski, the 
former secretary of the company, succeeds Mr. Miller as 
treasurer. The president of the company, Mr. Loughran, and 
his brother have charge of the company’s offices in this city 
and Mr. Charneski represents the company in the middle 
western territory. The company has recently made new con- 
nections for a supply of cedar fence posts and entered exten- 
sively into that business. The company handles the output 
of the D. J. Platt Shingle Co., which has a mill at Frances. 
This company manufacturers clear shingles only, under the 
name of the “Platt” brand. The M. C. & M. company also 
has mill connections for supplying star shingles and a gen- 
eral line of wholesale lumber. 

The Hill Logging Co., at Bunker, Wash., is making very 
extensive improvements to its sawmill plant. This company 
is adding a new Allis-Chalmers automatic airlift 42 foot 
trimmer, and a 10-inch Allis-Chalmers horizontal band re- 
saw, a Todd compound engine and a 72 x 18 Walsh & Weidner 
boiler with Dutch over. A new sorting table and a large 
quantity of live rolls are also being added to the plant and 
the capacity will be increased to about 80,000 feet a day. 
The Hill Logging Co. has extensive timber holdings in the 
vicinity of Bunker and large logging and railroad operations. 
At the present time the company is only manufacturing a part 
of its logging output and selling the rest in the open log mar- 
ket. It is generally understood however that the company’s 
proposition is a manufacturing one, and later it will no doubt 
enter into that branch of the business on a still larger scale 
than at present. The company caters principally to car ma- 
terial, railroad material, rough clears and diménsion lumber, 
as it has no dry kilns. One of its specialties is cedar poles. 
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The Eastern Railway & Lumber Co., of this city, which op- 
erates the largest sawmill plant in the city, turning out about 
150,000 feet a day, has just installed a new drying system. 
This system was worked out by the management as supple- 
mentary to its dry kiln equipment, to work on the same prin- 
ciple as air drying. The company has a large lumber shed 
which is divided into two chambers and sealed inside with 
two courses of shiplap and one course of roofing paper laid 
between the shiplap courses. A system of hot water pipes is 
run around the walls on the inside of the airtight chambers 
and lumber is piled cross pile fasbion, the same as for air 
drying. The shed is then closed up air tight with the excep- 
tion of small ventilators to bring about circulation and take 
off the moist air, and the lumber is left in the drying cham- 
bers from two to three weeks. The hot water circulating thru 
the small amount of piping necessary to maintain a tempera- 
ture of 100 degrees-in the drying room, is the condensed steam 
from the dry kilns. This steam is pumped into an old boiler 
and from there to the coils in the drying room. As the sheds 
are located on the company’s spur track the cost of handling 
is very small and the lumber can be loaded thru the doors 
opening onto the track directly from the piles in the drying 
shed into the cars, The Eastern Railway & Lumber Co. is 
one of the old established lumber concerns of southwestern 
Washington, and is in direct charge of F. B. Hubbard, a vet- 
eran lumberman. The sales are handled by Sales Manager 
Reid Hubbard, a nephew of the president. The company is a 
member of the Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency of Centralia, a 
selling organization maintained by ten southwestern Wash- 
ington sawmill concerns. The mills that are members of the 
Lumber Manufacturers’ Agency are all located in the vicinity 
of Centralia, and are practically all large manufacturers of 
railroad and car materials. F. A. Martin, who is at the head 
of the H. H. Martin Lumber Co., of Centralia, is president 
of the agency, and J. J. Jennelle, jr., is the manager. 


SANDPOINT, IDA. 


March 10—While this winter has not been as severe as last 
and the snow fall not so great, there is more snow on the 
sround at this time than there was at this time last year. 
‘his condition arises from the fact that there has been very 
few chinooks this winter to melt the snow, and consequently 
logging has been somewhat hindered. All mills in this sec- 
tion are making preparations for a long season’s run and will 
start as soon as weather conditions will permit. Shipping is 
greatly handicapped by the scarcity of cars to carry the 
product. 

The labor question is the one absorbing topic, for it is 
stated that the I. W. W.’s are very: strong, and many claim 
that they have every logging camp in the Northwest organ- 
ized. It is said they are only waiting an opportunity to test 
their strength. : 

The legislature of Idaho has passed three bills dealing with 
the I. W. W. situation, and these only await the governor’s 
signature to become a law. One of them, known as the 
Walker bill, provides a penitentiary sentence for anyone 
found guilty of “criminal synicalism,’”’ a doctrine which ad- 
vocates sabotage, violence or other unlawful methods of ter- 
rorizing as a means of accomplishing industrial or political 
reform. The other two provide a penitentiary sentence for 
driving spikes or metals in logs and make it a misdemeanor 
to threaten or use force or coercion to create industrial unrest. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 


March 10.—Spokane is entering upon an unusually active 
building season, with $2,577,000 for buildings, most of them 
large ones, scheduled for construction this spring. The 
building activity has spread to small houses in which wood 
is used almost entirely and there is more inquiry for mate- 
rial at local mills than for any time during the last five 
years, 

A large timberland transfer, stated to be the largest ever 
transacted in Idaho since the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. 
Paul purchased a path thru the State, was made at Spo- 
kane this week, when the St. Maries Lumber ™., of Spo- 
kane and St. Maries, Ida., purchased at a consideration of 
approximately $425,000, a tract of 4,000 acres of white 
pine from the O’Neil-Irvine Co. and Winton Bros. The 
buyers paid $150,000 cash and agreed to conclude the bal- 
ance within two years. The land is located in the Mica 
Creek district. 

Frank B. Poole, of St. Paul, auditor for the Weyerhaeuser 
Lumber Co., was in Spokane this week. “The lumber busi- 
ness is prosperous,” said Mr. Poole. “What the mills need 
is transportation facilities, both by rail and water.” Mr. 
Poole is visiting the Weyerhaeuser mills in this section on 
his annual auditing trip. ‘Conditions seem unusually good 
about Spokane,” he said. : 

Plans are being made by the Baker White Pine Co., of 
Baker, Ore., for the erection of a new mill within the next 
iwo years. The company has bought approximately 30,000 
acres of timber sixty miles west of Baker, along the Sump- 
ter Valley Railroad. 

The Winslow Lumber Co., of Orin, Wash., will start a 
new 50-man camp this spring in the Little Pend Oreille 
Valley. The camp is expected to produce about one-third 
of the logs necessary to supply the company’s mill near 
Colville. 

Nearly a quarter of the western pine cut by the members 
of the Western Pine Manufacturers’ Association is marketed 
in Montana, according to. figures compiled by the traffic 
department of the association. During 1916 Montana con- 
sumed more than 270,000,000 feet of western pine, out of a 
total of 1,173,000,000 shipped to all parts of the United 
States by the members of the association. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


March 10.—The.lumber market shows no tendency to 
weaken, despite the rainy weather which limits wooden con- 
struction work in the city. In fact, it is stronger than a 
month ago. Some of the shortage in small orders is made up 
for by large requisitions for railroad use that are coming into 
this market, ) 

Domestic cargo fir prices are well maintained at $16 base, 
delivered San Francisco, and $17 South. 

The offshore freight market continues very firm, with but 
few new charters reported here. There is no increase in the 
Supply of ocean tonnage available for shipments of lumber, 
and offshore lumber freight rates continue to be very high. 
The scarcity of deep-sea vessels is unprecedented. Coasting 
lumber freights are very firm, with an insufficient supply of 
steam schooners to handle the growing trade, altho several 
new coasters have been completed since the first of the year, 
Coastwise freight quotations are $6 from Puget Sound or 
Columbia River to San Francisco, and $7 to southern Cali- 
fornia ports. 

Fred 8. Palmer, manager of the domestic lumber depart- 
ment of the American Trading Co., who has just returned 
from a business trip to Boston and Chicago, found the east- 
ern demand for lumber holding up quite well. He found east- 
ern buyers disposed to make liberal purchases of California 
white and sugar pine for the summer and fall trade, provid- 
ing some assurances can be given of prompt delivery by rail. 





The purchase of the H. D. Bendixson shipyards at Eureka 
by the Rolph Coal & Navigation Co., of San Francisco, is an- 
nounced by James Rolph, jr., mayor of San Francisco. In 
addition to buying the shipyards, the Rolph company ac- 
quired sufficient adjacent property to give the plant a water 
frontage of 2,000 feet. The Northwestern Pacitic Railroad 
has agreed to extend its tracks along the peninsula to the 
yards. The Rolph company will take possession as soon as 
two steam schooners now on the ways have been completed 
for the Hammond Lumber Company, which has been operat- 
ing the yards under a lease for some time. Mr. Rolph, who 
ships lumber to Australia and has purchased several large 
steel steamers during the last year, will construct wooden 
vessels. The new owner plans to have the yards remodeled, 
after which the keels of four barkentines, each having a 
capacity of 1,500,000 feet of lumber, will be laid. 

The steam schooner Robert C. Sudden, built at Oakland 
yards of the Stone company for Sudden & Christenson, this 
city, was launched on March 8. It is a duplicate of the 
Ryder Hanify. Both vessels are of the double-end type and 
have a lumber carrying capacity of 1,000,000 fect. 

The steam schooner Ernest H. Meyer, which was built at 
Astoria, Ore., for the Charles R. McCormick interests and 
has been purchased by the Broughton & Wiggins Naviga- 
tion Co., arrived at this port today from the Columbia 
River in tow of the steamer Celilo. After the engines and 
boilers have been installed the Meyer will be placed in the 
coastwise lumber trade and operated by the Charles R. 
McCormick steamship interests for the owners. 

Frank Paramino, of the new lumber and shipping firm 
O. J. Olson & Co., has returned from a trip to Portland and 
Puget Sound after having made arrangements for handling 
lumber from several of the sawmills operating in the North- 
west. This concern is shipping lumber by rail, as well as 
by sea. When the concern’s new steam schooner Florence 
Olson goes into commission next month it will carry car- 
goes to California ports from the Puget Sound Lumber Co.’s 
mill at Tacoma, Wash. it is expected that the steamer 
Westerner will take lumber out of Grays Harbor and the 
Columbia River, but no particular mill is designated. Ad- 
ditional mill connections will be announced later. The new 
steam schooner Virginia Olson is expected to join the O. J. 
Olson & Co, fleet early next fall. 

W. H. Bonner, manager of the Weyerhaeuser sawmill 
interests in the Northwest, with headqurters in Everett, 
Wash., is a San Francisco visitor. 

F. E. Connor, manager of the Sacramento Lumber Co., who 
recently returned from the Northwest after attending the 
convention of the Western Retail Lumbermen’s Association, 
was honored by being elected vice president of the organiza- 
tion. R. A. Hiscox, manager of the retail lumber depart- 
ment of the Hart-Wood Lumber Co., this city, was elected 
a director. 

President C. W. Penoyer and General Sales Manager 
Junius H. Browne, of the Pacific Lumber Co., are visiting 
the company’s redwood plant at Scotia. 


LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


March 10.—Retail business in southern California has 
been quiet during the past two or three weeks. The de- 
crease in business is generally attributed to the uncertainty 
of the foreign situation. Dealers seem to have enough stock 
to carry them along and there is only a small amount of 
buying done. Both the pine and redwood mills have enough 
business from other sections to keep them busy. 

There has been no change in the prices of either pine or 
redwood the last two weeks. There is, however, a2 new red- 
wood list in course of preparation. Just when this will be 
brought out is unknown, but probably within the next two 


weeks. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


March 14.—Prospects of a progressive railroad strike af- 
fecting the four largest railroads entering the Birming.- 
ham district on Tuesday caused consternation among lumber 
shippers here. The railroad embargo and the car shortage 
have been deterrent factors for many weeks and to add to 
this a strike on the Louisville & Nashville, Southern, Sea- 
board and Atlantic Coast Line, a forecast from New York, 
four of the biggest carrying lines in this secticn, would be 
little short of disastrous, in the opinion of many big lumber 
dealers. Shipments are many weeks behind on account of 
the car shortage and a strike of any duration whatever, 
necessitating, when it is settled, the seizing of cars to carry 
foodstuffs would simply mean ruination for many, it is said. 

Dealers in rough lumber last week received tempting offers 
of premiums on rough sawn timber. Inquiries were received 
from northern points for 2x4x18 rough sawn seconds at 
$24.50 a thousand, or 50 cents a thousand over the quoted 
price. This means about $15 a thousand at the mill or, as 
one mill man put it, “pie’ for the mill owners. Other 
inquiries have been received for 2x12x12 and similar sizes 
of lumber at a 50- to 75-cent premium. 

The reconsignment cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission the latter part of last week attracted consider- 
able attention among wholesalers especially. Alfred Thames, 
president of the Birmingham Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ 
Association, and attorneys representing the association, at- 
tended the hearings at which the commission was asked to 
set the date of effectiveness of the plan. Whether they will 
succeed or not has not yet been learned. 

Word reached here during the last week that the recent 
tornado near Hollins leveled approximately 2,000,006 feet of 
fine timber in one tract. Efforts, but without success, have 
been made by local timbermen to buy up the tract, which 
contains about 10,000,000 feet of timber, the larger portion 
of which was undamaged by the storm. 

Reports of the Federal Shipping Board’s activity regarding 
wooden ship construction created a stir among the large 
lumbermen here early this week. The fact that Mobile has 
a number of wooden shipyards and that another big ship- 
building corporation is being formed is expected, according 
to several millmen and wholesalers, to create a great demand 
for heavy ship timbers and for flooring and other timber 
used in building superstructures. 

The meeting date of the Birmingham Wholesale Lumber 
Dealers’ Association has been changed from every Friday at 
noon to every third Friday evening. A dinner will precede 
all meetings, 

The Black Warrior Lumber Co., of Knoxwood, near 
Demopolis, is improving its plant facilities. The dry kilns 
are being remodeled and changed into the Moore Moist Air 
system of drying, which will greatly increase their capacity. 


WINNIPEG, MAN. 


March 12.—The lumber trade in the prairie Provinces 
is picking up with the coming of spring weather. Numer- 
ous schools and residences are under consideration to be 
erected within the next few weeks. 

J. S. Deschamps, of Rossland, B. C., says that the lum- 
bermen of the upper country have all the trade they can 
handle, and more. While they can not possibly hope to 
compete with the Coast mills in any orders for lumber that 
might come from the British Government, they have an 
excellent trade with Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba. 

















Two Mills 


cutting 90,000,000 feet 
yearly warrant you sending 
us your yard stock orders for 


Dimension, Timbers, 
Finish, Flooring, 
Drop Siding, Ceiling, 
Moulding, Etc. 


od Hemlock 


Shiplap, Boards and 
Drop Siding. 


Address correspondence to 


E. K. Woo South Bellingham, 


Washington. 
mune LAUMber Co. 


600 Lumber Exchange, in charge of F. H. MEYER. 





Straight or 
Mixed Cars. 


Mills at 

Hoquiam 
and South 
Bellingham, Wash. 








A Door for hi 
Long, Hard 
Service 


and also one that will 
take and hold paint and 
finishes equal to any 
door on the market. 


“Woco” Soft 
Yellow Fir 
Doors 


are made to last, and 
A we want you tocompare their natural beauty in grain 
and figure with that of other doors—they are unex- 
celled. We would like to go into detail—Write us. 

We will ship Doors together with Flooring, Ceil- 

ing, Drop Siding, Finish, Casing, Base, Stepping or 

Battens in either straight or mixed cars. Window 

and door frames a specialty. Send for catalog. 


The Wheeler, Osgood Co. 


TACOMA, WASH. 
New York and New England Representative 
HARRY L. FULLER, - 18 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey Representative, 
W. C. ASHENFELTER, Builders’ Exchange, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Middle West Representative, 
H. S. OSGOOD, 847 Security Bank Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Chicago Representative, P 
L _W.S. NURENBURG, Lumber Exchange Bld¢., Chicago, Ill. _ 


Quality 


THAT’S GUARANTEED 

































and is identified by the trade 
mark of the manufacturer can 
always be relied upon. For de- 
pendable Quality and Grades insist 
on having this trade mark— 





FERRY-BAKER LUMBER CO, 
EVERETT, WASH. 


Try ‘* Electric Brand ”’ 


V. G. Fir Flooring 


Fir, Lumber and Cedar Siding 
Straight or Mixed Cars. 


Ferry-Baker Lumber Co. 


General Office and Mille, 
CHAS. VAN PELT, Eastern Mgr. 
1029 Lamber Excb., Minneapolis. 


EVERETT, WASH. 


-» Minne 





By J. Lee Nicholson, certified public 


NICHOLSON ON FACTORY accountant and factory eosts specialist. 
ORGANIZATION AND COSTS $12.50, postpaid. 
American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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R. D. Merrill, of Seattle, one of the principals uf the Mer- 
rill Lumber Co., while in Vancouver recently said that 
there is great activity in the lumbering industry in the 
Northwest. He said that there is every indication that bet- 
ter times are in store for the industry and that plans are 
being formulated to cope with the increased business that 
already is in sight. 

A revised list of articles required by the British war 


department in the manufacture of which it is now per- 


missible to use Canadian red and white pine and Canadian 
spruce has been received by the Department of Trade and 
Commerce, Ottawa, and is published in a recent bulletin. 
This list includes a large variety of articles, such as poles, 
screens, boxes, tables, shelters, trays, desks, refrigerators, 
Slats, stools, linen presses, packing cases etc., showing that 
Canadian wood has been recognized very completely as valu- 
able for important war uses. 











LOCAL AND PERSONAL 











Redwood 


Finish, Siding, Moulding, Window and Door 
Frames, Columns, Porch Rails, Balusters, etc., 
are big sellers for Retail Dealers. Don't let 
this profitable business get away. Buy right by 
buying of 


The Pacific Lumber Company 
OF ILLINOIS 
JOHN D.MERSHON, President 
Largest Redwood Distributors 
3612 South Morgan Street, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


New York Saginaw Kansas City 
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White Pine 
Doors— 


the kind that hang even 
and true because of their 
lightness and freedom from 
warp — are the kind we 
manufacture. 

Try us on a mixed car of doors 


White Pine K. D. window and 
door frames. 


Successors to 


Western Pine warn. 
Ce ne ere ee. Lo. 


SPOKANE, WASH. 








Idaho White 


and 
Western Pine 


we Cedar and Larch 
X Lumber 
Cedar Poles and Piling 


TRY DOVER QUALITY 
Dover Lumber Co., 
ASTERN REPRESENTATIVES: Dover, Ida. 






IDAHO WHITE PINE MFRS.’ AGENCY 
208 So. LaSate Sr., Cuicaao, Itt. 








The Polley s Manufacturers 
Lumber Co. | Western Pine 


Missoula, Mont. Montana Larch 


N.P. & Milwaukee shipments. 
SEND US YOUR INQUIRIES 























James Smith, of F. Smith & Son (Inc.), Chnton, Iowa, 
was a Wednesday visitor in Chicago. 


R. 8S. Cooper, of the Bigelow-Cooper Co., Bay City, Mich., 
was in Chicago Monday en route to St. Paul on business. 


Victor Thrane, vice president of the James D. Lacey Tim- 
ber Co., is away on a southern trip and expects to be gone 
until next week. 


E. A. Engler, president of the E, A. Engler Lumber Co., 
McCormick Building, is spending several days at the mill 
of the company at Beaudette, Minn. 


LeGrand Burrell, of Effingham, Ill., W. E. Blakely, of Star 
City, Ind., A. H. Ellis, of Vinton, and L. H. Harper, of Harper, 
Iowa, were among the recent lumber visitors in Chicago. 


Another northern lumberman who was in Chicago early in 
the week was H. G. Foster, of Foster Bros., Tomahawk, Wis., 
and A. H. Hatten, of the Hatten Lumber Co., of New London, 
Wis., was here last Saturday. 


N. H. Huey, salesman for the Oregon Lumber Co., of 
Ogden, Utah, was in Kansas City most of the week on a 
southern trip. Another Chicago lumberman who spent sev- 
eral days at Kansas City is Martin W. McDonald, of M. W. 
McDonald & Son. 


Robert Fullerton, jr., manager of the cypress and hard- 
wood department of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Co., of East 
St. Louis, Il., was in Chicago Thursday. Another Thurs- 
day visitor was Charles Dregge, of the Nichols & Cox Lumber 
Co., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


F. J. Bannister, vice president and treasurer of the Long- 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, Mo., accompanied by Mrs. 
Bannister, and Mrs. M. B. Nelson, wife of Sales Manager 
Nelson of the same company, stopped off in Chicago Monday, 
en route to New York on a vacation trip. 


C. C. Collins, of the .C. C. Collins Lumber Co., Rhinelander, 
Wis., and Mrs, Collins and William Collins, of the Collins 
Bros. Lumber Co., of Madison, Wis., and Mrs. Collins were 
in Chicago Monday en route home from New Orleans, La., 
where they had attended the Mardi Gras; they visited also 
other southern cities. 


J. M. Pritchard, of Memphis, secretary of the Gum Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, is en route home from New 
York, where he had b2en in attendance at the New York 
building show, held at the Madison Square Gardens. Mr, 
Pritchard was in charge of the association exhibit there. 
In speaking of the success of the show he said: “The at- 
tendance was not so large, but very high class, this attend- 
ance being mostly architects and builders whom the lumber- 
men are anxious to interest.” 


Alonzo Thornton, of Canton, N. Y., father of Edward L. 
Thornton, of the Thornton-Claney Co., president of the Lum- 
bermen’s Association of Chicago, and BE, A. Thornton, of the 
E. A. Thornton Lumber Co., is again visiting at the homes 
of his sons in Chicago, following a several weeks’ visit to 
California. After leaving California Mr. Thornton, who is 
83 years old, visited the Pacific Northwest and British Co- 
lumbia, and returned thru the Canadian Rockies. Mr. 
Thornton, who acts spry as a youngster, has been having a 
delightful trip since leaving home several weeks ago. He 
will return to Canton next week. 


L. T. Morlan, wholesaler of Beaver, Pa., was in Chicago 
Wednesday on his way north to visit mills and see if some- 
thing could be done to get shipped lumber that he bought 
several weeks ago and that is held up on account of lack 
of cars. Mr. Morlan, who twenty years ago was connected 
with the E. V. Babcock Lumber Co., of Pittsburgh, now the 
Babcock Lumber Co., has been in the wholesale business for 
himself several years. He handies both scuthern and 
northern stocks and had been south on the same shipment 
mission previous to coming to Chicago. While here he said 
there was a fine lumber demand, at good prices. but lack of 
cars to make deliveries and the embargoes were the great 
handicaps for lumbermen. 


M. A. Mummert, who has charge of the yellow pine de- 
partment of the Hayden & Westcott Lumber Co., expected 
to leave the latter part of the week on a scuthern trip 
to visit the mills in Louisiana and Mississippi and the 
southern office of the company at New Orleans. T. O. Met- 
calfe, who has been in charge of the southern office of the 
company, has resigned to assume a position with the Sa- 
vannah River Lumber Co., of Savannah, Ga., of which 
I. H. Fetty is president. Mr. Metcalfe becomes superin- 
tendent of the mill of the company at Coosawatchie, S. C. 
J. J. Donahue, who has been the assistant of Mr. Metcalfe, 
is temporarily in charge of the New Orleans office. S. W. 
Buckner, of the yellow pine department of the company’s 
office in Chicago, is spending several days at Detroit, Cleve- 
land, Buffalo and other eastern points. 


Cupid as a god of love is a heartless little rascal, accord- 
ing to Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association, who is also of the belief that 
Cupid works not alone but has a wrecking crew. Sec- 
retary Kellogg cites as proof of his contentions that three 
of the young ladies of the office clerical staff have recently 
fallen victims to Cupid’s darts, two having been married 
during the present month, another is to be married in April 
and, what is still worse, Cupid is known to be still lurking 
around the office, looking for additional victims with more 
than fair prospects of succeeding. On March 8 Miss Rose 
Zambale and Frank H. Leone and Miss Elsie Sjogren and 
E. 8S. Howland were married and on April 11 Miss Mildred 
McKone will become Mrs. J. F. Dulen, Jr. In the meantime, 
Secretary Kellogg is “watchfully waiting” and if he actually 
catches Cupid on the job again he will try his best to put 
the little scamp out. 


J. G. Criste, president of the Interior Lumber Co., of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., and secretary of the Pittsburgh Wholesale 
Lumber Dealers’ Association, was in Chicago on Thursday. 
Mr. Criste was on his way to Antigo, Wis., to try to expedite 
shipments of lumber than he had purchased, and then ex- 
pected to go on to Deadwood, S. D., to look after mining 
interests. Speaking of the plans for the twenty-fifth annua! 
convention of the National Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation in Pittsburgh next week, Secretary Criste, who is 
one of the members of the local arrangements committee, 
said everything was in order for giving the visitors one of 
the delightful times of their lives. Relative to stocks in the 
hands of Pennsylvania dealers, he said that the supply in 
many yards was low and that there would be much serious- 
ness in the situation if a change did not come soon with the 
embargoes, which stop lumber from passing thru many gate- 
ways to the Pittsburgh and Pennsylvania territory. 


F. R. Gadd, of Cincinnati, Ohio, assistant to the president 
of the Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, when in Chi- 
cago last week said that at the first conference among the 
members on the new exchange plan, which was held on Tues- 
day, March 6, thirty-one mills were represented and that the 
members were enthusiastic for the bulletin plan, which is de- 
signed to give a monthly review of the information gathered 
from the mills as to trade conditions, production, stocks on 
hand, the movement of stocks and other news of general 
interest to the members to guide them in their operations. 
Since taking over his new position on March 1, Mr. Gadd, 
who recently resigned as vice president of the Wisconsin 
Lumber Co., of Chicago, has been busy organizing the asso- 
ciation work along the new lines adopted by the board of 
directors at the last annual meeting. He expects to make 
it possible for hardwood manufacturers to obtain any authen- 
tic hardwood data they may desire about production, sales 
or market needs, and undoubtedly association activities in 
1917 along the new plan will prove as beneficial and suc- 
cessful as any the association has ever inaugursted. 


C. P. Crosby, well known Rhinelander (Wis.) wholesaler, 
and Mrs. Crosby were in Chicago Tuesday en route home 
from an eastern trip. While in the East, Mr. and Mrs. Crosby 
attended the inauguration of President Wilson in Washington, 
and also visited New York, Baltimore, Philadelphia and 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Crosby took occasion to discuss lumber trade 
conditions with lumbermen in the different cities visited, and 
he found that the general opinion among them was that there 
will be a big demand for lumber during the rest of the year 
and that the demand will be so big that it will not be a ques- 
tion of price but of delivery. He found that there will likely 
be no limit to the lumber needed by industrial concerns, which 
as a rule now are operating with low stocks. Generally speak- 
ing, all lumber dealers are looking forward to big business. 
Referring to the car supply he said it was slightly improved, 
but that the embargoes still are as restrictive as before. 
While here Mr. Crosby told of a meeting of hardwood jobbers 
which was to be held at Rhinelander on Friday of this week 
for the purpose of organizing an association. In this associa- 
tion are to be admitted only jobbers who really are factors in 
the trade and handle large lots of lumber. 





SUSPEND RECONSIGNMENT TARIFFS 


Secretary HB. Eb. Hooper, of the Lumbermen’s Association 
of Chicago, has notified the membership that tte Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended until July 13 the 
diversion and reconsignment tariffs that were to have become 
effective March 15 and April 1. The suspensions were made 
so that a hearing could be held by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, and the traflic committee of the Lumbermen’s 
Association will be represented at that hearing. 





SAW MANUFACTURING COMPANY EMPLOYEES 
ATTEND DINNER 


The foremen of the Chicago factory of the Simonds Manu- 
facturing Co., manufacturer of the Simonds saw, attended a 
dinner held last Saturday evening, March 10, at Hotel La 
Salle, Chicago, at which several officials of the company 
and invited guests were present. Among those who made 
brief talks were: J. E. Kelley, C. L. Sands, A. F. Olson, 
QO. A. Olson, J. J. Eberhard, J. O. Cole and E. H. Defebaugh, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. Those mentioned besides Mr. 
Defebaugh were officials of the company, and other officials 
who attended were Henry Lowe and William F. Reichel. 
The factory foremen and guests present were: 

R. H. Newman, Walter Rohde, O. Robinson, William Hey- 
steck, Frank Carroll, James O. Cole, Robert H. Webster, 
Steven Gedman, Thomas Volk, Louis Kucaba, Charles B. 
Kosier, Joseph F. O’Neil, George Leach, John Wagner, WI- 
liam C. Meyer, Lee Barnes, N. V. Christensen, Carl J. 
Schwarz, William Plurd, P. McGowan, S. McDonald, Jean 
LeBrun, C. Hensler, Steven Cooper, Harry Tobin, Elmer BE, 
Davis, George Ford, William E. Byrne, John W. Shanley, 
Rudolph Semerau, Clarence Fee, John Hart, Herbert Dahl- 
man, Walter Hoffman, Clarence Taschner, Artour Pierson, 
E. C. Winter and J. H. Dalen. 

The dinner proved a very enjoyable affair and the songs 
by the Oxford Quartet were an especially delightful feature. 





NORTHERN OPERATOR ADDS TO TIMBER 
HOLDINGS 


William S. Winegar, president of the Vilas County Lumber 
Co., Winegar, Wis., which has its sales office in Chicago, 
completed a deal during the week whereby the company adds 
approximately 4,500 acres to its timber holdings at Winegar. 
The new tract is adjoining the 19,000 acres already owned 
by the company and consists of hardwoods, pine and hem- 
lock. It is estimated to cut 14,000 feet to tue acre. Mr. 
Winegar believes that the new purchase will add three years 
to the company’s present cut. 





DELEGATES ARE BEING NAMED 


Secretary R. S. Kellogg, of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, has received a notification of the 
naming of delegates to the coming meeting of the National 
on April 2-5 from three of the affiliated associations, 

The Northern Pine Association delegate appointments 
are as follows: 

L. K. Baker, Odanah, Wis.; E. L. Carpenter, Minneapolis ; 
R. G. Chisolm, Minneapolis; Edward Hines, Chicago; R. E. 
MacLean, Wells, Mich. ; C. E. McGibbon, Minneapolis; Julius 
Neils, Cass Lake, Minn.; A. R. Owen, Owen, Wis.; C. A. 
Weyerhaeuser, Little Falls, Minn., and T. S. Whitten, Win- 
ton, Minn. 

The North Carolina Pine Association delegates are: 


J. L. Camp, Franklin, Va.; D. O. Anderson, Marion, S. C.; 
Cc. I. Millard, Norfolk, Va.; John M. Gibbs, Norfolk, Va. ; 
F. E. Waters, Baltimore; A. T. Gerrans, New Bern, N. C.; 
A. R. Turnbull, Norfolk, Va.; W. B. Roper, Norfolk, Va. ; 
Guy I. Buell, Suffolk, N. C.; Ira Johnson, Norfolk, Va. 

Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association of the United 
States: 

B. B. Burns, Huntington, W. Va.; W. HE. DeLaney, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; E. A. Lang, Chicago; C. L. Harrison, Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., and F. R. Gadd, Cincinnati. 

Secretary Kellogg expects to learn shortly the names of 
the delegates from the other affiliated associations. 





Many lumbermen will be interested in a couple of items 
that appeared in the February issue of the bulletin of the 
Illinois Society of Architects. One of these concerned the 
recent Cement Show, which has been looked upon as a re- 
markable demonstration of activity and efficiency of the 
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cement interests. However, a2 new angle is put on that 
phase of the item in the bulletin: 

“The recent Cement Show at the Coliseum was interest- 
ing principally on account of its uninterestedness. A very 
»yrominent Chicago engineer was heard to remark after he 
nad spent an hour at the show: ‘The only thing new or 
worth while in the entire exhibit was a new type of popcorn 
machine.’ ”’ 

The other item concerns the activity of the National 
‘umber Manufacturers’ Association in building code matters, 
which reads as follows: 

“The attention of our lumbermen is called to the fact 
ihat the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association have 
organized a department dealing with the building codes of 
he various cities of the United States. ‘They expect to 
ceep on file the codes of every city in the Union. R. S. 
Whiting is in charge of this department and has assured the 
officers of the society that these codes may be seen at his 

ffice by any architect who may have occasion to refer to 
them.’ 

The latter item was especially indicative of the fact that 
‘he architects of Illinois are eager for all the codperation 
iiney are able to receive from the lumber industry. 

The work of the Interinsurance Exchange of the associa- 
‘ion has grown so rapidly that removal has been made from 
the quarters on the ninth floor to room 720, where Manager 
Charles F. Simonson and his corps of workers will have 
uore ample quarters. 


RAILWAY ENGINEERS TO MEET AND HOLD 
EXHIBIT 


The eighteenth annual convention of the American. Rail- 
way Engineering Association, which will be held 1n Chicago 
uesday, Wednesday and Thursday of next week at the Con- 
cress Hotel, and the National annual of the railway appli- 
ance show to be held during the week, starting on Monday 
and concluding Thursday at the Coliseum, will no doubt at- 
tract many lumbermen to. the city, especially those inter- 
ested in railway construction work that requires timbers or 
lumber. The technical questions to be discussed at the con- 
vention will, as usual, concern the utility of wood and at 
the convention there will be several exhibits of lumber for 
railway use. At the Coliseum many exhibits wili be shown 
of operation and maintenance of appliances, and there will 
be exhibitions by the Southern Pine Association and the 
Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association. Exhibits by 
individual companies that specialize in timbers and lumber 
for railway use are also probable. 

‘rhe Louisiana Red Cypress Co., of New Orleans, La., will 
have an exhibit in charge of J. W. Parker, of New Orleans, 
La. Frank N. Snell, general manager of the company ; 
Ifarry P. Alton, its local manager, and William Robitaille, 
cypress inspector, of St. Louis, Mo., will also be present at 
ihe show. 








TO INSTRUCT IN FOREIGN TRADE 


Several leading business men have become interested in a 
series of meetings, the first of which was held on Thursday 
evening of this week for the purpose of receiving instruc- 
tion in foreign trade subjects. The sessions are being con- 
ducted under the genera! supervision of Irving Shuman, 
president of the Export Service Corporation, and Federal 
officials are giving aid in the plan. 

At the meeting Thursday evening, which was held in 
Room 1034, First National Bank Building, Harry Garver, 
foreign trade commissioner of the Chicago Association of 
Commerce, was the speaker. The basis of the group’s work 
is the course in foreign trade suggested by Dr. Edward E., 
'ratt, chief of the Bureau of Foreign and Demestic Com- 
merce of the United States Department of Commerce. Some 
of the practical subjects to be studied and discussed are: 

The Economics of World Trade—The basic elements in- 
volved in all foreign trade. 

The World’s Markets—A study of the conditions in mar- 
kets thruout the world, with special reference to the possi- 
bilities for the marketing of Chicago-made products. 

Export Policies—The board factors of policy in getting. 
handling, shipping and financing export business. 

_Export Houses—The functions, methods and advantages 
of professional export houses. 

Direct Exporting—-The organization and advantages of a 
built-in’? export department. 

Export Selling—Methods of selling in foreign countries; 
election and training of salesmen for the foreign ficld; 
relations of the house to the man in the field; export ship- 
ping, export technique, importing, export financing foreign 
and home law and factors in trade building. 

Any additional information desired relative to the course 
f{ study may be had by communicating with A. L. Hill, 504 
ederal Building, Chicago. 


“LUMBERMEN ENLIGHTENED ON PREPARED- 
NESS 

If any among the seventy-five who heard Maj. P. B. 
Malone on “Preparedness” at the Lumbermen’s Club on 

uesday were pacifists probably they were not after he 
oncluded, judging from the reception he received. Major 
‘Malone, who belongs to. the United States infantry and is a 
tudent of military history and tactics, did not speak as 
many might have been expected of him. Not one word was 
said about the smallness of the United States army, the 
practically unprotected sea coasts, cities or harbors, com- 
paratively weak navy or lack of arms or ammunition. He 
left all that to the imaginative minds of his hearers while 
iarrating how changes in world trade lanes thruout all his- 
tory have been the chief cause of wars, and why such future 
changes will continue to force nations to fight. He ridi- 
uled the idea that any ruler or diplomatic clique is re- 
sponsible for the present European conflict or any other 
conflict in history, but told instead of the decline of old 
commercial strongholds and the upbuilding of new and 
later of how the art of business caused war. 

The speaker traced very lucidly the intermingled history 
of trade routes and war from before the dawn of the Chris- 
tian era to the present. He took his hearers step by step 
thru the different periods clearly and showed how thru the 
hew periods of world history or advancement new trade 
routes naturally developed, as short cuts from the old, and 
how new commercial lanes, whether on land or sea, brought 
About conflict of arms in their establishment. ‘The greatest 
interest was aroused when he gave a word picture of future 
conflict for the trade of South America, in which the United 
States could not avoid taking part because the Panama 
Canal makes it the natural leader due to easier and cheaper 
access. His talk showed patient study and went deeply 
into the economic history of nations. 

Major Malone, who has charge of the citizen training 
camps in the western department, including fourteen States, 
told of the work at these camps since their establishment in 
1916, and how the chief benefit was not in trying to make a 
soldier out of a raw recruit within a few weeks but in send- 
ing the business man who has tried the camps Lack to his 
office work with a more vivid conception of the problems 
of the military profession. The speaker advocated com- 
pulsory military training on the theory that ft is brain 





instead of brawn that wins wars, and brain, from a military 
sense, is developed only thru military training. - 

George J. Pope, former president of the association, in 
the absence of President E. L. Thorton fittingly introduced 
the speaker and at his conclusion thanked him on behalf 
of the association. 


PUTTING PHILANTHROPY TO PRACTICAL USES 


In a recent issue of the American Review of Reviews ap- 
peared an article on “Living Up to Ideals” in which were 
quoted these words from C. O. Frisbie, president of the 
Cornell Wood Products Co.: 

“Life’s success is not so much what we accumulate for 
ourselves as it is how much we accomplish for the general 
welfare of humanity.’ 

When the announcement was made during the week that 
Mr. Frisbie had given his check for $500 to relieve_the 
tornado sufferers of Newcastle, Ind., the above words were 
recalled and his act became proof that he was living up to 
his ideals. Mr. Frisbie was later asked why he gave the 
$500; if he ever lived in Newcastle, had relatives there, or 
in any way had some fond recollection of the town, and the 
answer came back: 

“No; it was simply a case of humanity in distress. When 
I went up to Cornell, Wis., four years ago to, take over the 
plant that had been built for the manufacture of paper con- 
tainer products I found it a failure, the men out of work and 
their families suffering. Cornell was certainly a community 
in distress. Since then I have done all I could to make that 
community prosperous and its inhabitants happy and con- 
tented. When the Newcastle tornado exacted several lives, 
injured many more and did so much property damage I 
simply decided to send the $500 as my part in providing re- 
lief.” 

A glance at Cornell, Wis., shows it a monument to the 
ideals of Mr. Frisbie, and, in passing, entire credit for the 
ideals he possesses is given by Mr. Frisbie to Mrs. Frisbie. 
“She is my silent partner,” he said, “the power that makes 
me do things.” 

Today Cornell is a happy and prosperous mill town of 500 
inhabitants. The only institution affording employment 
there is the mill of the Cornell Wood Products Co., which 
derives its power from ‘the Chippewa River. Before Mr. 
Frisbie left the position of traffic manager of Armour & Co., 
in Chicago, to assume direction of the Cornell project it 
was a “down at the heel’ community, net even having side- 
walks. Today it has a modern school building that is as 
well equipped as the best in large cities. Next to the school 





_ ground is a public playground patterned after those de- 


signed by the small parks commission of Chicago. There 
is also a park on the river bank and the town has a 





Cc. O. FRISBIE, OF CHICAGO AND CORNELL, WIS. ; 
Who Has Given $500 for Relief of Tornado Sufferers 


baseball field, a “movie” theater, a public hall, 2 local news- 
paper, and plans are now being made for a community house, 
to be planned after Y. M. C. A. association houses, with read- 
ing rooms, shower baths, billiard rooms, a dance hall, and 
in several other means are used to promote community wel- 
fare. 

These things are the direct result of Mr. Frisbie’s work— 
or, as he says himself, Mrs. Frisbie’s ideas. Last Septem- 
ber Miss Dorothy Green, a playground instructor of Chi- 
cago, was sent to Cornell at Mr. Frisbie’s expense to teach 
the children how to play and get the best and most help- 
ful use from their playground, and a few days ago Mr. 
Fiisbie succeeded in inducing Rev. P. L. Leahy to go to 
Cornell to become resident pastor of the Presbyterian church. 
He also employed at his expense a lady welfare worker, 
whose duty it is to give assistance to families that may 
need it, and see that no Cornell child goes huugry or has 
anything but clean and respectable clothes to wear. 

Mr. Frisbie is interested as the executive head of several 
other concerns in addition to the Cornell Wood Products 
Co., and only this week was elected president of the Con- 
tinental Machine & Foundry Co., manufacturer of refrigera- 
tor machines. His son, H. C. Frisbie, is general manager 
of the big plant at Corneli, and his brother, C. H. Frisbie, 
fills an executive position. Cornell, of which President 
Frisbie is mayor, tho still a small mill town has many 
marks of much larger places, and thru its community devel- 
opment work, directed by Mr. and Mrs. Frisbie, has become 
a prosperous and contented community. 





MEET TO CONSIDER GRADING RULE CHANGES 


Proposed changes in the grading rules of the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association were considered on 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday of this week by the 
inspection rules committee, which convened at the asso- 
ciation rooms in Chicago. All the members of the com- 
mittee were present with the exceptions of D. H. Day, of 
Glen Haven, Mich., who was detained on account of ill- 
ness, and Otis Felger, of Grand Rapids, Mich., who is 
now in Cuba. Those present were: 

J. W. McClure, Memphis, Tenn.. chairman; George H. 
Chapman, Stanley, Wis.; W. L. Saunders, Cadillac, Mich.; 
J. L. Benas, St. Louis, Mo.; M. G. Truman, Chicago, IIl.; 
M. J. Fox, Iron Mountain, Mich.; E. B. Ford, Louisville, 
Ky.; J.-C. Remick, Moberly, La.; T.°B. Coppock, Ft. 
Wayne, Ind.; J. B. Ferguson, Baton Rouge, La.; A. E. 
Clark, Toronto, Ont.; H. C. Fowler, Macon, Ga., and W. H. 
Lear, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Remick, who is vice president and treasurer of the 
Cummings-Moberly Cypress Co., Moberly, La., is a recent 


appointee to the committee and succeeds F. R. Gadd, for- 
merly of Chicago but now of Cincinnati, who resigned 
after he was named assistant to the president of the Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association of the United States. 

Altho many suggestions were before the committee for 
its consideration, Secretary F. F. Fish of the association 
said that the volume of proposed changes was not so large 
as is usually presented each year. The most important 
proposals under consideration were the recommendations 
of the Northern Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association and the Michigan Hardwood Manufacturers’ 
Association relative to the changes that members of those 
organizations desire incorporated in the inspection rules. 
What these proposed changes are has been reviewed at 
length in previous issues of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and 
they concern chiefly a new grade of products. 

The session considered also the grading of cypress lum- 
ber. Members of the committee reported generally a good 
demand for all kinds of hardwood lumber in their respect- 
ive territories at firm prices, but the transportation situa- 
tion from the standpoint of car supply and embargoes is 
still a serious handicap. 

John W. McClure, chairman of the committee, and Sec- 
retary Fish expected to leave late in the week for Pitts- 
burgh to attend the annual meeting of the National Whole- 
sale Lumber Dealers’ Association. A special meeting of 
the executive committee of the National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association has been called to be held before the whole- 
sale convention as most of the members of that committee 
are members of the wholesale organization. 





A NEW FIRE RESISTANT SHINGLE PAINT 
OFFERED 


The friends of the wooden shingle have been awaiting 
with interest the resuit of research work in developing an 
effective fire resistant treatment for shingle roofs. These 
investigations have been encouraging in the protective re- 
sults secured, but there have also been other problems to be 
worked out, such as convenience of application, cost and 
durability. Various expedients have been suggested and 
discussed which are not yet commercially available. 

The quarter page announcement of the Adams & Elting 
Co., the well-known paint manufacturers of Chicago, on 
page 23 of last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
marks a distinct, progressive step in this campaign. This 
concern has developed and has placed upon the market a fire- 
retardant shingle paint suitable for either dipping or brush 
application, altho the most thoro results may of course be 
secured by dipping the shingles prior to laying them upon 
the roof. This treatment costs little if amy more than a 
good creosote stain treatment, is equally efficient in pro- 
moting the durability of the shingles and lends itself equally 
well to artistic and tasteful color schemes in red, green 
or brown. 

It is probable that in the near future shingles already 
treated by this process will be placed upon the market by 
some enterprising manufacturer or wholesaler. The retailer, 
however, need not wait for that, inasmuch as this treatment 
is as easily applied as creosote stain at the job. 

At the present time there are a number of cities in which 
there are ordinances pending for the entire abolition of the 
wood shingle within the city limits or within an extended 
zone. The retail lumberman who does not wish that con- 
dition to develop in his own town should send for circulars 
and samples of this new shingle paint and should let it be 
known in his community as widely and as promptly as 
possible that the advantages and economies of the shingle 
roof can be secured with the added advantage of greatly 
increased fire-resistance. 





CITES DAMAGE DONE THRU CAR SHORTAGE 


Boston, Mass,, March 13.—The acute grain shortage 
is forcing lumber yards dependent upon horses for de- 
liveries, to curtail operations. Record-breaking prices 
have been offered for oats, but the commission men say 
it is simply impossible to secure the grain from the West 
in the quantities necessary to supply the demand. 

More than five hundred letters, telling of famine con- 
ditions for horses and cattle, already have been sent to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission with appeals for 
relief. One firm declares it has been able to locate only 
20 of 100 cars of grain all paid for and shipped east on 
Dec. 15, 1916. The H. Little Grain ©e. of Plymouth, 
N. H., in the heart of an important lumbering center, 
states it has many cars of grain due since Dee. 6. A 
Providence, R. I., concern advises it has had seventy-six 
ears of grain on the way East for seventy-nine days, 
and that the shipment is still ‘‘Iost.’’ 

With general business conditions so prosperous and 
the demand for building construction s¢@ great, lumber- 
men say it is nothing short of the fabled tortures of 
Tantalus to be handicapped in this way by railroad 
inefficiency. 


SYMPATHY PRACTICAL, IF VAGUELY EXPRESSED 


SEATTLE, WASH., March 10.—During the present epi- 
demic known generally to iumbermen and other ship- 
pers as the car shortage the air is full of complaints 
and eross complaints, accusations of discrimination 
and worse things. The dealer blames the car shortage 
for the weather conditions, measles, mumps and H. C. 
O. L. and the manufacturer lays the blame for: all 
delays and bad conditions ef stocks to the same cause. 
The life of the railroad commercial agent has become 
almost unbearable, and he has gotten so much into 
the habit that he ducks, dodges, feints and counters 
in his sleep. Shippers are passing resolutions and leg- 
islators are making speeches, while Government, Fed 
eral and State, is holding investigations. 

Out of this atmosphere of quarreling and bickering 
it is therefore a pleasant surprise to receive an expres- 
sion of a knowledge of conditions and consideration 
for the other fellows’ trouble, even if the said expres- 
sion is written by a Frenchman, and his English is 
rather ambiguous. 

W. W. Wood, better known as ‘‘Bill,’’ president and 
general manager of Wood & Iverson (Inc.), lumber man- 
ufacturers of Hobart, Wash., received an order this 
week from a customer in Idaho. The customer said 
in coneluding his letter: ‘‘I understand the car short- 





age, hence the delay in not ordering sooner.’’ Nobody 
knows exactly what that means, but the writer’s in- 
tentions were apparently good. 
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SEATTLE 








For Buyers 
In the East 


We have the facilities for promptly 
supplying anything and everything 
you may need and only ask a trial 
order to prove the high quality of our 


Fir, Cedar, 
Spruce and 
Hemlock Lumber 


RED CEDAR SHINGLES 
FACTORY STOCKS BOX SHOOKS 
IDAHO WHITE and WESTERN PINE 


Quality Products will build business 
‘and good profits for dealers in 1917. 
Send us your order today and get in 
on some of this Big Business. 


Lester W. David Lumber Co. 


Manufacturers—Merchants — Exporters 
544-548 Henry Building, SEATTLE 
Mills at North Portland, Ore.—Capacity 300,000 ft., 10 hours. 

















Old Growth FIR 
is the recognized all ‘round ideal wood for struc- 
tural use. The strongest wood for its weight you 


can buy. Let us supply you with the kind that 
passes all inspections. 


Foster-Morgan Lumber Co, 
Lumber and Shingles 
Mills at Nagrom, Wash. Henry Bldg., SEATTLE. 
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“Why go East fora Burner When You Can Get 
a Better Ore for Less Money in Seattle?” 








We Manufacture 


Marine and Stationary 


BOILERS 


Tanks and Sheet Iron 
Work of all descrip- 
tions. Erect Steel Pipe 
Lines, Fire Room Ele- 
vators and Penstocks. 


Refuse 
Burners 
and Tops 
a Specialty 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers 
in Pure Iron Wire for Burner 


Tops and Smoke Stacks. 





Repairing Done 
Over Draft Burner Built for Stimson Mill Co., on Short Notice 
Seattle, Wash., Smokeless and Sparkless. 








Successors to Ballard Boiler Works, Frank F. Hopkins, Prop., Rea. Phone Ballard 1209. 


Seattle Boiler Works, seatie swiss. 














WILLIAM CAFLISCH.—The lumber manufacturing 
industry suffered a severe loss in the death at New York 
City, Feb. 25, of William Caflisch, who for a long time 
had been actively identified with the Emporium Lumber 
Co. and the Emporium Forestry Co. He underwent an 
operation from which he did not recover, and his untimely 
death is mourned by a large circle of friends and business 
associates. Mr. Caflisch was born at Cherry Creek, 5 
Aug. 12, 1855. With his parents he moved to Union Town- 
ship, Pa., at the age of 7, where he grew to manhood. 
He later removed to Union City, Pa., where he became 
one of the original members of the Caflisch Bros. Lumber 
Co. From there he went to Benzinger, Pa., and entered 
into partnership with William L. Sykes, manufacturing 
lumber. He remained at Benzinger until 1892, when 
upon the incorporation of the Emporium Lumber Co. he 
removed to Keating Summit, Pa., where he lived for about 
twenty years. As one of the incorporators of the Empo- 
rium Lumber Co. Mr. Caflisch became general superin- 
tendent of the company, whose operations later included 
large band and planing mills and dry kilns at Keating 
Summit, Austin and Galeton, all located in Potter County, 
Pennsylvania, the center of one of the best timber belts 
in the country. When the Emporium Lumber Co.’s opera- 
tions were extended to large timberland holdings in 
Vermont Mr. Caflisch, in addition to being a director and 
next to the largest stockholder, continued to hold the office 





THE LATE WILLIAM CAFLISCH 


of general superintendent of all the company’s operations, 
and he held this responsible position up to the time of his 
death. When the Emporium Forestry Co. was formed, 
a few years ago, with large timber holdings, large, modern 
band saw_and planing mills at, Conifer and Cranberry 
Lake, N. Y., Mr. Caflisch, in addition to being a director 
and next to the largest stockholder in this company. 
became general superintendent of the forestry com- 
pany, and held that office up to the time of his death. 
He was a man of unusual and untiring energy and his life 
was an incentive and inspiration to all those who were 
associated with him. 





JOHN PAUL REARDON. Word of the death of John 
Paul Reardon, secretary and treasurer of the McGoldrick 
Lumber Co., of Spokane, Wash., at his sister’s home in 
St. Paul, Minn., was received by his business associates 
at Spokane a few days ago. 

Mr. Reardon was born in St. Paul, Minn., Nov. 22, 1863. 
His father, Timothy Reardon, was a contractor, who went 
to St. Paul from New York in 1855. The family, as the 
name would indicate, was of Irish descent. Young Rear- 
don, after attending the St. Paul high school, entered 
business college, completed a business college course and 
entered the employ of Jefferson & Kasson in 1886. He 
worked for six years in the retail yard of this firm and 
then went on the road, selling lumber until 1900. That 
year Jefferson & Kasson discontinued the wholesale and 
retail business. James P. McGoldrick, president of the 
McGoldrick T.umber Co., was sales manager of Jefferson & 
Kasson, and when the latter concern went out of busi- 
ness formed the McGoldrick Lumber Co. and succeeded 
it in the wholesale business. Mr. Reardon joined Mr. 
McGoldrick as secretary of the company, which had 
its headquarters in Minneapolis, but he continued on the 
road selling lumber for the company. In 1905 the McGold- 
rick Lumber Co. removed to Spokane, Wash., and engaged 
in manufacturing lumber. Since that time’ Mr. Reardon 
has had charge of the sales and marketing end of the 
business, until the summer of 1915, when he was obliged 
to relinquish active work because of ill health. 

In 1895 Mr. Reardon was united in marriage to Miss 
Mary E. Duncan. His widow and two grown daughters 
survive him and were with him when he passed away. 
J. P. McGoldrick left Spokane for St. Paul two weeks 
prior to Mr. Reardon’s death, on a business trip, and 
was able to see him before he died. 

Mr. Reardon was very popular in the lumber trade and 
had hosts of friends in the old white pine north and in 
the Inland Empire who feel his loss keenly. 


WILLIAM O’NEIL.—The death of Capt. William O’Neil, 
for many years prominent in Bayfield County and upper 
Wisconsin, occurred March 3 at Cass Lake, Minn., at 
which place he had been, since 1903, superintendent of 
logging on the Indian reservation in service of the Fed- 
eral Government. He was born in Scott, Wis., and at the 
age of 13 joined the Thirteenth United States regulars at 
Madison, Wis.,.going with them to St. Louis. He was 
sent home on sick leave, but as soon as he recovered 
joined Company I, Twentieth Wisconsin Volunteer Infan- 
try, at Portage, remaining with that company until the 
close of the Civil war. He had been engaged in logging 
and lumbering enterprises at Washburn in the early ’80s. 
He was elected to the assembly and in 1900 to the State 
senate of Wisconsin. Interment was at Sharon, Wis., 
beside the: remains of his wife, who passed away two 
years ago. 








ERNEST BOLLES.PUTNAM.—The death of Ernest 
Bolles Putnam, a prominent lumberman of Eau Claire, 
Chicago and St. Paul, occurred March 9 at Sea Breeze, 
Fla. Mr. Putnam was born in Eau Claire in 1860 and 
was in the lumber business at St. Paul for several years 
until five years ago, when he moved back to Eau Claire. 
His widow and three children survive him. 


JAMES HARDING BROWN.—A pioneer of the lumber 
industry of the northwest territory, James Harding 
Brown, passed away in Eau Claire, hes <a March 8 at the 
age of 81. He was born in Wallkill, Y., and went to 
southern Wisconsin when 16 years < ag ‘When 20 years of 
age he went to work for Chapman & Thorpe at Eau Claire. 
After being with that firm ten years he joined forces with 
the Northwestern Lumber Co., in 1868, and until his 
retirement, about nine years ago, remained constantly 
with that company, having charge of mills at Porterville, 
Eau Claire and Stanley. Funeral services were held under 
Masonic auspices. 


CHARLES F. REITZE.—One of Seattle’s (Wash.) pio- 
neer millmen, Charles F. Reitze, died at Minor Hospital 
March 7. He was 63 years old and was engaged in the 
mill business with the Reitze-MacDonald Lumber Co. He 
was associated with the Stetson & Post Lumber Co., of 
Seattle, for nearly fifteen years. He was also engaged 
in lumber manufacturing in Alaska. He is survived by 
his daughter, Mrs. Gertrude R. Mills, of Seattle, and two 
sons, Chester N. and Irwin §S., both of Seattle. 


HENRY JAYNE.—A prominent attorney of Muscatine, 
Iowa, Henry Jayne, died at his home in that city March 6 
of pneumonia, following a fall which he suffered a few 
days previous. He was the father of Howard Jayne, 
secretary of the Willapa Lumber Co., Raymond, Wash., 
who immediately left for Muscatine when advised of his 
father’s death. 





Cc. RUDOLPH WILLIAMSON.—Son of the well known 
lumberman, C. Frank Williamson, of Media, Pa., C. 
Rudolph Williamson, died in that city recently. He was 
a promising young man, who had been trained in forestry 
as well-as in lumber and was looked upon to continue the 
business of his father when his education was completed. 
He was attending the Pennsylvania Military College, 
where he had received high honors. 


ROBERT K. ALLEN.—Secretary Robert B. Allen, of 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, Seattle, Wash., 
received the sad news of the death of his father, Robert 
K. Allen, at Elmira, N. Y., March 7. The senior Allen 
was 85 years old and besides Robert B. Allen is survived 
by three daughters. 





MRS. J. T. COLLINS.—President W. A. Robinson, of 
the Shreveport Long Leaf Lumber Co., Shreveport, La., 
was called to Gallion, Ala., recently, by a message an- 
nouncing the death of his mother, Mrs. J. T. Collins, 
73 years old, whose husband is a prominent eastern Ala- 
bama planter and merchant. 





THOMAS JONES.— member of the logging firm, 
L. A. Rogers, of Nashville, Wis., Thomas Jones, was shot 
and killed in a dispute presumably over wages near Cran- 
don, Wis., March 6. by two of his employees. James and 
Burton Robinette have been arrested, charged with the 
killing, who gave themselves up to the authorities imme- 
diately after the shooting. 


WALTER J. STONE.—Treasurer of the Stone & Berg 
Lumber Co., Walter J. Stone, of Worcester, Mass., died 
March 10. He was a thirty-second degree Mason and 
treasurer of the Worcester Coédpérative Bank and the 
Worcester Equity Coéperative Bank. He had been iden- 
tified with the lumber business for thirty-five years. 


H. WELLS BOGART.—President of the Minneapolis 
Sash & Door Co., Minneapolis, Minn., H. Wells Bogart, 
2 years old, died recently.. In 1885 he went to St. Paul 
from Pennsylvania, to engage in the lumber business. 
Several years later he transferred his interests to Minne- 
apolis and had lived in that city since. He is survived 
by his widow, a daughter, Mrs. Helen Packard, of Minne- 
apolis, and a nephew, John H. Bogart, of St. Paul. 








MRS. RAY M. HART. Wife of Ray M. Hart, treasurer 
of the Blackwell Lumber Co. at Coeur d’Alene, Idaho, 
died in that city this week, of blood poisoning, following 
a nasal operation. She was a most estimable young 
woman, the daughter of F. A. Blackwell, president of the 
Blackwell Lumber Co., and besides her husband, parents 
and a brother, leaves a son, Russell Hart, 7 years old. 


TROUBLE AND LITIGATION 


Boston, MASss., March 12.—Charles F. Stone and William 
F. Mooers, receivers for the Buttrick Lumber Co., have is- 
sued a financial statement as of Jan. 15, 1917, which lists 
assets at $199,904 and liabilities at $264,076. Excess of 
estimated liabilities over estimated assets is $€4,172. 





NorTH MILWAUKER, WIS., March 13.—The sale of the 
assets of the Schneider Furniture Co., for $2,525, has been 
confirmed in federal court. At a meeting of the creditors 
a dividend of 5 percent was declared and ordered paid. 


HEMPHILL, TEX., March 12.—Watson-Christensen Lumber 
Co., petition in bankruptcy. 





SPOKANE, WASH., March 12.—Judge L. L. Lewis, of Coeur 
d’Alene, Ida., referee in bankruptcy, has corfirmed the 
order of the sale of the Dryad Lumber Co.’s plant at Gibbs, 
Ida., to the Mechanics Loan & Trust Co., of Spokane, on 
bid of $107,328. The sale has been made to satisfy a trust 
deed-held by the trust company. Claims of $55,000 by I. F. 
Searles, of Lincoln, Neb., and $30,000 by Doctor Hass, of 
Minneapolis, has been filed against the property and repre- 
sentatives of these two have given notice of appealing the 
case to the supreme court of Idaho. The Stack-Gibbs Lum- 
ber Co. and the Dryad Lumber Co. have filed a motion be- 
fore Judge Lewis, asking that the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank of Chicago be compelled to pay $26,690 to the trustees, 
collected by it for the Stack-Gibbs Lumber Co. 


NEWS FROM TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 


March 13.—Railroad officials show a disposition to make 

effective March 16 tariffs showing advances in freight rates, 
regardless of their inability in the last five months to fur- 
nish cars to take care of orders on the old freight rate. 
This will mean a monetary loss of thousands of dollars to 
the sawmill operators ; if it meant more cars they would not 
object. The situation looks very much as tho the railroads 
were Going about as they pleased, regardless of orders from 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. If the railroads were 
forced to move the empties now on their lines and return 
them to. the owning road relief would be noted in two 
weeks. 
- Some very flattering offers have been made during the last 
week for small size dimension, standard lengths, especially 
in 2x8—dressed standard, also dressed and matched. AS 
much as $5 off list has been offered. Three and 4-inch di- 
mension have been in good demand in the longer lengths. 

The Warrior Lumber & Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), with 
R. A. Kemp as manager, has opened commodious and well 
appointed offices at 204 Rosenfeld Building. Mr. Kemp was 
formerly sales manager for the Alston-Parker Lumber Co., 
this city, and with his wide acquaintance in this section 
and thoro knowledge of the yellow pine business he is well 
equipped to handle a large business, 

The Swaim Lumber Co. has opened offices at Aliceville, 
Ala., to handle the output of its mills at Aliceville, Ala., 
and Butaw, Ala., located on the Alabama, Tennessee & 
Northern and Alabama Great Southern rallroads respec- 
tively, with planing mill facilities. 
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BUSINESS CHANGES, INCORPORATIONS, ETC. 











BUSINESS CHANGES. 


ALABAMA. Mobile—The Alabama Dry Dock & Ship- 
building Co., which will enlarge all its plants, has in- 
ereased its capital stock by $100,000. : 

Tuscaloosa—The George A. Blessed Lumber Co. has 
moved its office from here to Selma, Ala. 


ARKANSAS. Jennie—The Columbia Cooperage Co. has 
removed ‘its plant from here to Vicksburg, Miss. 

Little Rock—The Arkmo Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000 and its number of 
directors from three to five. George Orlady was elected 
president and treasurer and Gordon H. Campbell, vice 
president and secretary. The other directors are: B. E. 
Halpin, B. F. Gray and W. Ross McCain. 

Pyatt—The Redus Lumber Co. has been succeeded by 
the M. H. Pierce Lumber Co. 

Texarkana—The H. E. Townsend Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Townsend-Orr Lumber Co. 


FLORIDA. Ocala—The Welch Lumber Co. has been 
sueceeded by the Welch & Todd Lumber Co. 

IDAHO. Saint Maries—The Potlatch Lumber Co. will 
discontinue its branch here. 

ILLINOIS. Auburn—The Corn Belt Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by W. H. Hummel & Son. 

Bloomington—The Corn belt Lumber Co.’s headquarters 
and purchasing department are located here now. 

Chicago—The Hayes Lumber Co. is out of business here. 

Chicago—The Herman Koenig Furniture Co. is out of 
business here. ‘ 

Chicago—The Lumber Service Corporation has increased 
its capital stock to $5,000. 

Decatur—The Corn Belt Lumber Co. has sold its yard 
tere to the Decatur Lumber & Manufacturing Co. and 
has removed its headquarters to Bloomington. : 

Pekin—The Pekin Cooperage Co. has increased its capi- 
tal stock to $2,000,000. 


INDIANA. Dale—The sawmill of George and Adam 
Whitten has been removed to Buffaloville, where they 
recently secured a tract of timber that will be sawed up 
this spring and summer. 

Danville—James Comer has sold his stock in the Home 
Lumber Co. to John Shoffner and Walter Strickler, who 
have taken possession of the yards. 

Monticello—George Biederwolf has been succeeded by 
the White County Lumber Co. : 

Portland—The Journey Manufacturing Co. is out of busi- 
ness here. 

Rensselaer—The Grant-Warner Lumber Co. has sold its 
stock and sheds to the Rensselaer Lumber Co. here. 

Reynolds—Foltz & Powell have been succeeded by the 
Reynolds Lumber & Coal Co. 

South Bend—The J. E. Donahue Lumber Co. has not 
been succeeded by the City Lumber Co., as recently listed 
by a reporting agency. The City Lumber Co., a new 
firm here, has leased ground at LaFayette and Broadway 
Streets, formerly occupied by the J. E. Donahue Lumber 
Co., about a year ago, at which time the latter company 
— to its present location here, 1612-1614 Lincoln Way 
West. 

IOWA. Lake View—The Lake View Lumber Co. has 
been succeeded by the Lane-Moore Lumber Co., with 
headquarters at Webster City. 

Malcolm—The W. G. Bair Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by E. C. Heishman. 

New Market—Rose & Moore now Rose & Tuttle. 

Redfield—C. B. Hall has been succeeded by T. H. Dal- 
bey, whose headquarters are at Ames. 

Stanhope—John E. Fardal has been succeeded by the 
league Lumber Co., with headquarters at Cascade. 

St. Charles—The Smith & Son Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Smith Lumber Co. 


KANSAS. Healy—A. T. Osborn has been succeeded by 
the Healy Coéperative Elevator Co. 

Manhattan—The R. D. Heath Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Lambert Lumber Co., which has its pur- 
chasing department at Leavenworth. The officers of the 
Lambert Lumber Co. are: W. B. Pettibone, president; 
O. P. Lambert, vice president, and W. Lambert, 
secretary. 

KENTUCKY. Crittenden—The Reliable Lumber Co. 
has increased its capital stock from $3,000 to $15,000. 

, aac Ruston—The Dixie Lumber Co. is liqui- 
aating. 

MAINE. Houlton—President E. G. Bryson, of the Pe- 
nobsecot East Branch Log Driving Co., has bought the 
property of the M. Wilson Lumber Co. A sawmill with a 
capacity of about 3,000,000 feet a season. Mr. Bryson will 
operate the plant, which is well located and considered 
very valuable property. 

MICHIGAN. Birmingham—The Mellen-Wright-Stephens 
Co. has increased its capital stock from $25,000 to $40,000. 
_ Detroit—The Grace Harbor Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $300,000. 

Detroit—C. A. Strand now has the C. A. Strand Co., 
incorporated with an authorized capital of $75,000. 

_ Dollarville—The South Shore Cedar Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $100,000. 

Muskegon—The Edwards Lumber Co. has increased its 
capital stock from $24,000 to $72,000. 

Port Huron—The Port Huron Lumber Co. has been 
succeeded by the Whiting Lumber_Co. 

Vicksburg—The Adams Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by the Vicksburg Lumber Co. (not inc.). 


MINNESOTA. St. Charles—Fred Wolter & Son have 
been succeeded by the Wolter Lumber Co. 

_ Stacy—A. J. Levander has been succeeded by the Inter- 
State Lumber Co., of Stillwater. 

Taylors Falls—M. J. O’Reilly has been succeeded by the 
ws Lumber Co., with headquarters at South Still- 
water. 

Underwood—The Underwood Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Rosengren Lumber Co., with headquarters 
at Fergus Falls. 


MISSOURI. Joplin—The C. S. Bankard Machinery Co. 
nae been succeeded by the Bankard Lumber & Machinery 


Louisiana—The Flagg Lumber Co. has dissolved. 

Osgood—Chalfant & Merryman have been succeeded by 
the A. L. Terry Lumber Co., with headquarters at Galt. 

F gltock Combs & Anderson have been succeeded by 
- 8S. Combs. 

Springfield—The Timmons Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the D. W. Robertson Lumber Co., with head- 
quarters at Marshfield. 

_, St. Louis—The Walsh Tie & Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock from $50,000 to $100,000. 

Unionville—The Morgans Lumber Yard has been suc- 
ceeded by Lex L. Morgans. 2 

MONTANA. 
Co. has been succeeded by the Piper-Howe Lumber Co., 
which has headquarters at Minot, N 4 

NEBRASKA. Cambridge—The Loomis-Johnson Lum- 
ber Co. has been succeeded by the Loomis Lumber Co. 

Chappell—The Western Lumber Co. has been succeeded 
by_ the Western Lumber & Supply Co. 

Clarks—Charles E. Shrader has been succeeded hy 
J. W. Finnell. 

Gering—J. B. Boyer has bought out the Gering Lumber 
& Grain Co., and will operate as the Gering Lumber Co. 


W_ MEXICO. Loving—R. BE. Tucker has been suc-. 


NE 
ceeded by E. C. Hill. 


NEW YORK. Painted Post—The Painted Post Lumber 
Co. has dissolved; J. C. Wheeler being appointed receiver. 


\ 


Outlook—The Amund Johnson Lumber 


Warsaw—J .O. Garretsee has been succeeded by Moody 
arret. 

NORTH DAKOTA. Beulah—The Marshall-Niehaus 
Lumber Co. has been succeeded by the, Marshall Malais 
Lumber Co. 

Raleigh—The J. G. Ballord Lumber Co. has been suc- 
ceeded by the Carpenter-Webster Co. 

OHIO. Cincinnati—The Bayou & Lumber Co. has 
increased its capital stock to $75,000. 

Port Clinton—The Matthews Co. has been succeeded by 
the Matthews Boat Co. 


OKLAHOMA. Arcadia—J. V. Dobbs has been succeeded 
by Dawson & Rogers. 

Drumright—The L. B. Grant Lumber Co. has moved its 
general and buying office to Oklahoma. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Madison—The Botsford Lumber Co. 
has been succeeded by the Hayes-Lucas Lumber Co. The 
latter company will consolidate the business with its 
business. 


TEXAS. Rule—The Peoples Lumber Co. has increased 
its capital stock to $10,000. 

Steep Creek—The Cass Lumber Co. has filed certificate 
of dissolution. 

Waco—Brazelton Pryor & Co. have been succeeded by 
the Brazelton Lumber Co. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—The Fred K. Baker Lumber 
Co. has increased its capital stock to $200,000. 

Spokane—Tre Good Hopkins Lumber Co. has décreased 
its capital stock to $70,000. 


WISCONSIN. Dresser Junction-Nye-Osceola—M. J. 
O’Reilly has been succeeded by the Andersen Retail Lum- 
ber Co., with headquarters at South Stillwater, Minn. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


MANITOBA. Rocanville—J. E. Walker has sold his 
lumber business to the Imperial Elevator & Lumber Co. 
(Ltd.), of Winnipeg. 


INCORPORATIONS. 


ALABAMA. Fairhope—A. Bauer Woodworking Cor- 
poration (Inc.), authorized capital $1,800. 
Mobile—Burton Veneer Co. (Inc.), authorized capital 
$10,000; E. R. Burton, president; R. H. Ragan, vice presi- 
— W. B. Burton, secretary and treasurer, and R. D. 
urton. 


ARKANSAS. Harrisburg—Big Bay Farming Co. (to 
operate a sawmill and to buy and sell timberlands etc.), 
authorized capital $20,000; C. M. Cady, president, and 
A. P. Caplinger, secretary. 

Little Rock—Morena-Burkham Construction Co., incor- 
porated under the laws of Missouri, has taken out a char- 
ter to do business in Arkansas; John W. Blackwood is 
named as agent for the company. 

CONNECTICUT. Bridgeport — American Box Co., 
authorized capital $10,000. } 

GEORGIA. Savannah—Knox Lumber Co., authorized 
capital $30,000. 

ILLINOIS. Chicago—Gordon Lumber Co., authorized 
— $10,000; W. C. McNitt, W. B. Fitzgerald and J. A. 

ates. 

a Lumber & Mill Co., authorized capital 

INDIANA. Indianapolis—Speedway Lumber Co.,_ in 
business here, has incorporated with an authorized capital 
of $20,000. 

Reynolds—Reynolds Lumber & Coal Co., 
capital $15,000; E. R. Dye and others. 

Yeoman—Farmers’ Lumber & Supply Co., authorized 
capital $10,000; Alva E. Johnson, George E. Sites and 
Walter G. Millian. 


KANSAS. Moscow—Moscow Lumber Co. (to do a retail 
business), authorized capital $15,000. 


LOUISIANA. Echo—Echo Shingle Mill Co., authorized 
capital $5,000; J. Abel Beauregard, president; Homer P. 
LeBlanc, vice president,-and B. Eustis Ducote, secretary 
and treasurer. 


_ MAINE. Bangor—South Brewer Pulp Wood Co., author- 
ized capital $10,000; George A. DeRusha, Ralph W. Morse 
and Lewis R. Moore. 

Machias—W. C. Dinsmore Co. (to deal in doors, sash, 
blinds ete.), authorized capital $10,000; W. C. Dihsmore, 
Bessie G. Dinsmore, H. A. Flynn and Cora F. Flynn. 
“ast Harbor Lumber Co., authorized capital 


MASSACHUSETTS. Brookston — Bristol Block Co., 
authorized capital $25,000; R. S. McNeil, president; Frank 
R. Wright, treasurer and Ellery C. Wright, director. The 
company has recently moved here from Gayville, Vt. 

MICHIGAN. Saginaw—Charles T. Kerry and Elmer J. 
Way, well known lumbermen here, have completed the 
reorganization of their copartnership business, which has 
been conducted for a number of years as Kerry & Way, 
and have formed a stock company with a capital of 
$100,000. Plans are being made to increase the business 
of the company, which manufactures lumber and flooring 
and buys and sells lumber, logs and other forest products 
at wholesale and retail. Mr. Kerry, Mr. Way and Nellie 
J. Kerry are the stockholders. 


MINNESOTA. New Ulm—New Ulm Lumber Co., 
authorized capital $75,000. The incorporators are J. J. 
Geib, of Minneapolis, and M. S. Carl, of Clara City, of the 
Geib-Carl Lumber Co., and Roy Seemann, of New Ulm. 


MISSOURI. St. Joseph—King-Hill Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $12,000; J. Geiger, J. P. Strong, B. F. Neidorf 
and E. D. Foroum. 

NEBRASKA. Omaha—South Side Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $20,000; S. F. Hauziker. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. Bristol—Smith Shook & Lumber 
Co., authorized capital $15,000. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—Nelson-Goldrick Co., author- 
ized capital $5,000. 

Buffalo—H. & M. Lumber & Shingle Co., authorized 
capital $35,000. 

New York—Boyd-Sinclaire Lumber Co. (Inc.), authorized 
capital $10,000; Robert A. Boyd, Charles H. Sinclaire and 
William Sinclaire. 
$10,600 York—Chetham Lumber Co., authorized capital 

New York—Currie Sweeney Co. (to engage in wood- 
working etc.), authorized capital $5,000. 

New York—Dunbar Box & Lumber Co. (Inc.), author- 
ized capital $10,000; W. H. Gillespie, C. A. Hamilton and 
Frederick Mueller. 

North Tonawanda—Western New York Lumber Corpo- 
ration, authorized capital $5,000; August Von Kleist, Louise 
Von Kleist and Dow Vroman. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Southern States Lumber Co., author- 
ized capital $15,000. 

OREGON. Florence—Delta Shingle Co., 
capital $20,000; Ernest Walker,. E. J. 
Williams. 

Talent—Chamberlin McGrew Lumber Co., 
capital $3,000. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Sumter—Sumter Stave & Head- 
ing Co., authorized capital $10,000; H. R. McNeill and 
W. I. Whitehead. 

TENNESSEE. Dover—Tennessee Lumber & Cooperage 
Corporation, authorized capital $350,000; Charles H. Jones, 
W. I. N. Lofland and George W. Morgan. 


authorized 
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THE NAME 


John McMaster 


Means Quality in 


SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 


CARSTENS & EARLES, Inc. 


Established 1891 ‘ 
PIONEER WHOLESALERS 


PACIFIC COAST 


LUMBER and SHINGLES 


Foreign and Domestic Shippers 
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Revive Mill Construction by Using 4 


Fir Structural Timbers 


We Specialize in long, strong and durable timbers, 
hence are responsible for correct grading. 


Spruce, 
Hemlock 


We know your every requirement and have the faci- 
lities for promptly filling your Mixed Yard Orders. 





Tell us your needs today. 
Malone, 


Vance Lumber Co., was: 


a Sales Representatives, Puget Sound Lumber Agency, Seattle, Wash. 
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Fir Lumber, Red Cedar Siding 
Red Cedar Shingles 
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Matchless Brand Clears 


Make Lasting Friends. 


Remember we specialize in straight or mixed car shipments of 


FIR HEMLOCK CEDAR 






Flooring. Drop Siding, Boards, - Siding, 
Ceiling Sieanhin Shiplap. RITE-GRADE 
and Lumber. Shingles. 


and carry well balanced stocks on hand at all times. 
A trial order will prove the quality of our products. 


Write or wire for prices. 


John D. Collins Lumber Co. 


White Building, SEATTLE, WASH. 
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AND THE COLUMBIA VALLEY 
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Selling Organization: 
MINNEAPOLIS, C, M. Rhone 
DENVER, Dwight H. Elder 


POCATELLO, R. C. Angell Co. 
(E. T. Sturgeon) 


SALT LAKE CITY, R.C. Angell Co. 
(R. C. Angell) 


GRAND ISLAND, 
McCormick & White, (T. P. White) 


—_— Lyre & White, 
F. P. McCormick) 


aii Geo. T. Mickle Lbr. Co. 
(Wilber Hattery, Jr., Mgr. Western 
Dept.) 


SIOUX CITY;IA., (J.D. Merrill) 
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30 Cars 
Every 10 Hours 


means prompt ship- 
ments of all orders. 
Tell us your needs in 


Douglas Fir 


and let us prove to you 
that here is the place to 
get both Quality and Ser- 
vice with every order. 
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BakerWhitePine LumberCo. 


BAKER, ORE. 
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Oregon 
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L AL. PATTISON LUMBER CO., ne 


Native and Imported 


Hardwoods 


FOR 


Factory, Railway and Shipbuilding 


PORTLAND, ORE. 











Oregon Timber S23 fac 
For Operating or for Investment. 


EARL PARSONS, 











Eugene, Oregon 








The Next Time You Want 
Quality and Service 


Send us your Inquiries and Orders for 


Fir, Hemlock, Cedar, Spruce 





a. Cedar Shingles, Poles and Piling, 
Bank Building Timbers, Ties, Yard Stock. 
Evelth, Minn. Car and Cargo Shipments. 


SAARI -TULLY LUMBER COMPANY 
Northwestern Bank Bldg., PORTLAND, OREGON 








THE WOODS Contains the best work of ‘“The Lum- 

berman Poet”, including ‘* TODAY”, 
By Douglas Malloch jy¢¢ now America’s most widely quoted 
poem. No lumberman’s library is complete without one. Price, postpaid, $1. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 











Memphis—Gum Panel Co., authorized capital $125,000; 
Cc. B. Allen, formerly with ‘Anderson- Tully Co., is presi- 
dent and general manager. The company will erect a 
large plant to manufacture builtup woods or veneered 
on ae plant it expects to have ready for operation 
y July 1. 

Memphis—The L. C. Nolan Lumber Co. has made appli- 
cation for a charter under the laws of Tennessee, with an 
authorized capital of $5,000; L. C. Nolan, BE. C. Klaiber, 
W. M. Soloman, N. C. McGinnins and R. H. Stickley. 


TEXAS. Lubbock—Alfalfa Lumber Co., of Kansas 
City, Mo., has been granted a permit to do business in 
Texas; authorized capital $100, 000. 

Ore City—Southern Dimension Oak Co., authorized cap- 
= $6,000; A. a. Kirkland, H. A. Williams, J. D. Field and 
others. 


WASHINGTON. Everett—Bishop- Cornell iar Co., 
authorized capital $7,000; E. L. Bishop and C. Cornell. 

Hillhurst—Hillhurst Mill Co., in business ps ny has 
incorporated. 

McCleary—Craft Shingle Co., authorized capital $20,000. 

Richmond Beach—Richmond Beach Mill Co., authorized 
capital $4,000. 

ae ee Bay Logging Co., authorized capital 
$5,000; J. H. Amick, W. H. Borrow and others. 

Seattle—Western Loggers’ Commissary Co., authorized 
capital $50,000; F. W. Sullivan, P. K. Smith and Nathaniel 
Pasheall. The company has contracts for running the 
commissary for the camps of the Merrill-King Logging 
Co., at Pysht, Wash., and has incorporated for the pur- 
pose of conducting a business of running commissaries in 
logging camps of this territory. Mr, Sullivan, one of the 
— has had much experience in this line of 
wor 


WISCONSIN. New Holstein—A. A. Laun & Co., in 
business nore oa incorporated with an authorized 
capital of $60,0 ' 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Prince Rupert—Salmon River 
Sawmill Co. (Ltd.), authorized capital $50,000. 

Vancouver—Regal Lumber Co. (Ltd), authorized cap- 
ital $10,000. 

Vancouver—Walsh-Day Lumber Co. (Ltd), authorized 
capital $25,000. 

Vancouver—Monrose Shingle Co. (Ltd), authorized cap- 
ital $25,000. 

VANCOUVER ISLAND. Sidney—Sidney Mills (Ltd.), 
authorized capital $200,000; the head office is at Van- 


couver. NEW RES. 


ALABAMA. Fairhope—The Bauer Wood Working Co. 
has entered the manufacturing business. The company 
is composed of Albert Bauer and others. 

ee Warren Lumber Co. has entered the 
trade. 


ARKANSAS. Dermott—The Dermott-Tupelo crite 
Co. has been organized by W. L. Briscoe and W. 
Lephiew, who will erect a sawmill near here. They bane 
leased enough timber for two years’ operation. 


CALIFORNIA. Selma—The Mead Clark Lumber Co. 
recently began the retail business, with headquarters at 
Santa Rosa. 

COLORADO. New Raymer—tThe A. O. Bloedorn Lum- 
ber Co. recently began business. 


IDAHO. DuBois—The National Park Lumber Co,, of 
St. Anthony, is opening a yard here. 

Pocatello—The Kisling Lumber Co. has entered the 
lumber and hardware business here at Second and Benton 
streets. 

IOWA. Crawfordsville—W. E. Stump will open a busi- 
ness here. He formerly was manager of the Acme Lumber 
Co. at North English, which company suffered a heavy fire 
loss there and will not resume. 

Harris—The Harris Lumber Co. recently entered the 
retail business. 


KANSAS. Garden City—The Stoup Lumber Co. will 
open a yard here. 


MINNESOTA. Glyndon—The Farmers’ Grain & Lum- 
ber Co. has been organized. 
Kasson—The Kasson Lumber Co. has entered the ‘trade. 


MISSOURI. Napoleon—The Napoleon Elevator Co. re- 
cently began the grain and retail lumber business here. 

MISSISSIPPI. Hazelhurst—F. C. Parsons recently be- 
gan business as lumber purchasing agent. 
‘ — Wilson Crawford Lumber Co. has entered the 
rade 

NEBRASKA. Ulysses—The Farmers’ Lumber Co. has 
been organized by J. Timoney, F. Palmer, R. Smith, 
B. Adams and B. Stroman. The company has bought 
the yards of Dobson, Spelts & Co. and will open yards in 
about a month 


NEW YORK. New York City—The Lake Lumber Co. 
recently began the wholesale business at 1966 Valentine 
-Avenue. 

NORTH CAROLINA. Raleigh—Jordan & Eutsler have 
organized here, with offices 404 Tucker Building, and 
are prepared to furnish accurate timber estimates, work- 
ing plans etc. Mr. Eutsler is a graduate of the old Bilt- 
more Forest School and has had considerable experience 
in all branches of timber work. 


OHIO. Columbus—E. R. Clarridge recently entered the 
wholesale lumber business here. 

Youngstown—The Shenango Lumber Co. recently began 
the wholesale lumber and timber business here. 


OKLAHOMA. Miami—The Mineral Belt Lumber Co. 
recently began business. 

TENNESSEE. Memphis—Bennett & Witte, of Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, have opened an office here. 

Memphis—The Chisca Lumber Co. 
wholesaling hardwoods etc. 


TEXAS. Paris—W. O. Barton recently began the 
lumber business. 


WASHINGTON. Harrington—The H. J. Mattes Lum- 
ber Co., having headquarters and purchasing department 
at Reardan, is opening a yard here, which it will operate 
under the name Inland Lumber & Fuel Co. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Wheeling—The Wheeling Box Ex- 
change recently began manufacturing boxes. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver—Cedars (Ltd.) has 
been organized to manufacture shingles and bevel sidings 
and will have a sawmill of a capacity of 50,000 feet daily. 
The plant will be located in Lynn Valley, near North 
Vancouver. Associated with the company are M. P. 
Cotton and W. T. Ellis, of Vancouver, while the manager 
of the mill will be G. McMillan. 


NEW MILLS AND EQUIPMENT. 


ALABAMA. Birmingham—W. S. Allen contemplates 
the erection of a factory for manufacturing pick and ham- 
mer handles. 


CALIFORNIA. Madera—The Madera Sugar Pine Co. 
has installed an Allis-Chalmers 50-inch, 3-block carriage, 
with Trout power set-works; also a 3-arm log roller and 
deck stock, steam operated. 

San Francisco—The Spanish Peak Lumber Co., of Span- 
ish Ranch, operating a white pine sawmill near Quincy, 
has ordered from the Allis-Chalmers Co. a modern trans- 
fer table, which is to be operated by an Allis-Chalmers 
motor. It will be installed at the lower end of the 5-mile 
overhead conveyer, which takes the lumber from the mill 
to the railroad anipvees point. 

San Francisco—E. R. Hickey, son of H. B. Hickey, 


recently began 





recently started a redwood sawmill on the Mendocino 
County coast. The mill has a capacity of 50,000 feet of 
lumber daily and shipments are made_ by vessel from 
Westport to San Francisco and southern California points. 
Mr. Hickey, who has offices at 908-909 Crocker Building, 
will cater to the special-order trade, getting out railroad 
material, such as large timbers, stringers and ties, both 
sawn and split. 


FLORIDA. De Funiak—The plant of the W. B. Harbe- 
son Lumber Co., which burned Oct. 22, 1916, is being 
rebuilt and the owners expect to have it in operation early 
next month. The new plant will be modern in every 
particular. The company has timber enough to run the 
mill for twenty years. 


IDAHO. Newdale—The National Park Lumber Co., 
with headquarters at St. Anthony, will erect sheds and 
open a yard here. 


INDIANA. Hartford City—The Willman Lumber Co. 
will erect a new building. 

Walkerton—The Walkerton Lumber Co. is building an 
addition to its plant and is installing a planer and saw to 
be driven by a 15-horsepower ge 


KENTUCKY. Brodhead—H. Woolf, manager of the 
Harmount Tie & Lumber Co., a Winchester, will install 
two mills on timber recently acquired, and will cut cross- 
ties. 

Colesburg—-L. R. Givan, representing the Turner Day 
& Woolworth Handle Co. (Inc.), has arranged to place 
a small dimension mill in operation here to saw hickory 
into billets, which will be shipped to the Louisville factory. 

Fonde—The Vestal Lumber & Manufacturing Co., of 
Knoxville, Tenn., has bought the band sawmill, logging 
railroads etc., recently erected here and will start operat- 
ing here, in addition to its mills at Knoxville. The Fonde 
mill has several thousand acres of virgin white oak and 
poplar stumpage to work upon, which insures a steady run 
for several years. 

La Grange—De Haven & Peak will install a small saw- 
mill and planer and retail lumber. 

Seco—The South East Coal Co. will install a sawmill 
and develop hardwood timber boundary. 


LOUISIANA. Lake Pontchartrain—The Richardson 
Aeroplane Corporation will erect an aeroplane factory near 
here. Frank T. Richardson is president of the company. 
The type of — to be manufactured has been given 
a tes 

Slidell—S. T eo & Co., of New Orleans, will erect a 
mill-construction building covering 204 by 308 feet of 
ground and costing $20,000. Veneer and box machine.y 
will be installed to cost $14,000. The mill will have a daily 
capacity of 20,000 feet gum logs for boxes. 


MISSISSIPPI. Columbia—The Price Veneer Co. will 
erect a mill-construction building, 190 by 250 feet, to cost 
$16,000. The machinery, which includes 300-horsepower 
boilers, veneer lathes, resaws etc., will cost $1°,5C0. The 
a will be 15,000 to 25,000 feet of gum lugs for box 
shooks 

Mendenhall—The Gulledge Lumber Co. has completed 
its new single band mill here and put it into operation. 

Meridian—Martin & Son, of Jackson, Tenn., will erect 
a 100-horsepower veneer mill. Orders for machinery will 
be placed at once and construction of the mill buildings 
will begin in a week. 

Pinola—Conn Bros. are installing a mill on timber 
recently acquired here. 

Winona—A. W. McDonough and others will build a stave 
bolt factory. 


NEBRASKA. Kimball—Kennemer & Irwin have bought 
property here and will erect buildings for conducting a 
lumber business. 

OHIO. Cleveland—The Harvard Lumber Co., recently 
incorporated, has started erecting a new mill. 

Cleveland—The Miles Avenue Lumber Co. has com- 
pleted its new sheds and is now doing business. Harry 
Bittner is general manager. 


OREGON. Eugene—Buck & Son will start operating 
their new shingle mill on the Siuslaw River this month. 


TEXAS. Lometa—The W. F. & J. F. Barnes Lumber 
Co. will erect a building 90 by 125 feet. 


VIRGINIA. Galax—W. H. Taylor, Ed Cox and James 
Kegley are promoting the erection of a table factory to 
cost $15,000. 


WISCONSIN. Oconto—The W. E. Williams Co. has 
started operations at its new plant here. The product 
will be confined to maple flooring. 

Curtiss—A. H. Tonn will erect a sawmill here. It will 
be modeled after the mills at Colby and Unity. 

Eau Claire—J. Kaiser, president and general man- 
ager of the Mississippi Box Co., has started a similar 
plant here, where he has moved. The factory of the 
National Woodenware Co. was recently taken over and 
will be operated under the managership of his son-in- 
law, D. A. Pauli. 

Phelps—The Hackley- Phelps-Bonnell Co. has_ started 
work on the erection of a sawmill to replace the plant 
destroyed by fire in October, at a loss estimated at more 
than $450,000. The company has bought the sawmill of 
the Peshtigo Lumber Co. and will move the equipment 
here as the nucleus of the equipment of the new mill, 
which is to be ready to start sawing about July 15. 

Rhinelander—The Robbins Lumber Co. will erect a saw- 
mill. Machinery and equipment have been acquired. Op- 
erations will be started next fall. It is planned to erect a 
planing mill later. The new mill will have a capacity of 
about 50,000 feet daily. 


BRITISH NORTH AMERICA 


BRITISH COLUMBIA. Matsqui—Craig & Taylor will 
erect a mill having a capacity of between 50,000 and 60,000 


feet daily. 
CASUALTIES. 


ARKANSAS. Ellisville—T. J. Ellis & Co. suffered a 
loss recently by fire estimated at $30,000. 


INDIANA. Seymour—Scythe handles valued at $2,000, 
shipped by the Seymour Manufacturing Co. to a firm in 
Liverpool, England, were lost in the sinking of the 
Laconia. This is the second shipment of this company 
which has been destroyed by submarines. 


MISSISSIPPI. Pascagoula—The shingle mill and veneer 
plant of the Martin Veneer Co. were swept by fire on 
March 10. The fire originated in the boiler room and 
spread rapidly. The loss is partly covered by insurance. 


OHIO. Steubenville—The John C. Fitzsimmons Lumber 
Co. was visited by fire recently, causing damage estimated 
at $3,000. This loss is covered by insurance and opera- 
tions will be resumed just as soon as the insurance has 
been adjusted. 


WEST VIRGINIA. Clothier—The Boone Timber Co. 
lost its large double band sawmill by fire March 10. The 
loss, which is estimated at $50,000, is partly covered by 
insurance. All the lumber in the yards was saved. The 
capacity of the mill was between 75,000 and 100,000 feet a 
day. The mill will be replaced with a 9-foot mill, which 
will have a larger capacity than the double band plant 
destroyed. 


BPP PB PPB OLD DP 


O. P. M. Goss, a western consulting engineer, brings out 
conclusive proof that the average mill-construction type of 
building, equipped with the automatic sprinkler system, is 
in actual practice quite equal to the socalled fireproof build- 
ing of steel or concrete. ‘The deadly effect of heat and water 
on steel is vividly portrayed, showing how girders and sup- 
porting members are twisted out of shape with the crucial 
test of fire. 
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WOODWORK SALESMEN HOLD CONFERENCE 


CLINTON, Iowa, March 12.—At the recent third annual 
onvention of the salesmen who represent the eight Cur- 
iis plants and ten offices at different points in the middle 
Vest, about fifty were present as the guests of the 
Jurtis Service Bureau and the general office. The pur- 
pose of this gathering was the exchanging of ideas on 
salesmanship and the discussing of new sales plans and 
devices prepared by the service bureau. The questions 
vertaining to the sales of Curtis woodwork and better 
merchandizing for retail lumbermen took up practically 
most of the discussion. 

G. L. Curtis, of the firm, opened the first meeting with 
. few reflections on the many developments which he has 
ybserved in the merchandizing of Curtis woodwork since 
the establishing of the service bureau, in 1913. He ex- 
pressed his satisfaction over the results and his confidence 
in the new features that are to be given out soon by the 
firm in connection with its new sales campaign. H. H 
Hobart, the advertising manager of the Curtis companies 
and head of the service bureau went into detail in his 
description of the new Curtis catalog, pointing out its 
numerous features for the salesman and the lumber 
dealer. The catalog, he said in substance, contains 
many articles on woodwork, its manufacture and its ap- 
plication, and there are extremely interesting illustra- 
tions. The catalog is intended to help the dealer to sell 
woodwork, 

A. W. Bockel then explained the leading features of 
the new Curtis plan books, which had just come from the 
press. These issues represent, he said, the best home- 
making values that it is possible to obtain for the ex- 
penditure involved. R. L. Sieg, in charge of the design- 
ing and planning department of the Curtis Service 
Bureau, explained the facilities that the firm places at 
the disposal of the dealers in Curtis woodwork. 

The dinner given in the evening of the first day of 
he gathering was featured by an address by G. L. 
Surtis on ‘‘The Golden Rule in Business.’’ Mr. Hobart 
took up the attitude of the dealers and their appreciation 
of the service which the bureau is rendering, as the topic 
of his address. E. J. Bergk delivered an address on 
‘“Trademarked Woodwork and What It Means to Us 
and to the Dealers Who Sell It.’’ The concluding speech 


of the evening was made by F. H. Little, second vice- 
president of the George Batten Co., New York, advertis- 
ing concern. His speech was ‘‘The Curtis Ten Com- 
mendments.’’ 

The second day’s session was marked by a dialogue 
conducted by Messrs. Hobart and Bergk, in which the 
former represented the average Curtis salesman who is 
trying to sell to an average lumber dealer—represented 
by the latter—the Curtis merchandizing idea and serv- 
ice. Many suggestive points were scored in this dialogue. 
Before this event, H. E. Jordan in an address stressed 
the importance of the mailing list and urged salesmen 
to keep the service bureau informed of the changes in 
the personnel, policies or names of their customers. L. M. 
Francisco then read a paper about Curtis Service, the 
monthly house organ of the firm which he edits. He said 
that the service of the bureau is not only a sales builder 
but also constructive in building up good will. James M. 
Irvine, representing the Curtis Publishing Co., of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., addressed the salesmen on ‘‘The New 
Farmer.’’ He spoke of the new conditions which prevail 
in the farming industry; of the influence of the farming 
colleges and business methods required to dispose of 
crops. He emphasized the fact that salesmen should 
keep closely in touch with the farmers; that what they 
need today are homes, not mere shacks, After the 
speeches the salesmen were escorted on a tour of inspec- 
tion thru the new 4-story daylight factory of Curtis 
Bros. & Co., on the bank of the Mississippi River. 

The following are the auxiliary firms of the main or- 
ganization which were represented at the convention: 

Curtis & Yale Co., of Wausau, Wis.; Curtis-Yale-Howard 
Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Curtis Sash & Door Co., Sioux City, 
Iowa; Curtis, Towle & Paine Co., Lincoln, Neb.; Curtis, 
Towle & Paine Co., Topeka, Kan.; Curtis, Booth & Bentley 
Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.; Curtis & Yale Co., Washington, 
D. C.; Curtis & Yale Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Curtis Door & 


Sash Co., Chicago; Curtis Door & Sash Co., Detroit, Mich. ; 
Curtis Bros. & Co., Clinton, Iowa. 


ee ee eed 


During January, 1917, immigration to this country 
totaled 27,747 and emigration 10,184. The bulk of the 
immigrants were from the north of Europe, those of 
English birth making up over one-third of the total. 
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Ratesfrom 
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Propinquity 





Business men appreciate its proximity to 
the stock, financial and business districts. 

‘At luncheon in the grill every week day are found 
the most prominent men in all lines of endeavor. 

















For Editorial Review of Current Market Conditions 
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Local markets now have a combination of threatened 
railroad strike, lack of cars and embargoes to harass 
them; otherwise they have not a trouble in the world. 
Tho reports would lead to the belief that cars were more 
plentiful, there is not much visible to confirm the belief, 
while the embargo situation is still as bad as it was. 

Demand for all kinds of lumber was never better in 
this market, and strong prices are freely paid for stuff 
that can have anything akin te reasonable delivery. The 
yellow pine situation is even stronger, while hardwoods 
continue to move with added strength in demand and 
price. The demand for northern pine and hemlock is as 
keen as in many years, while cypress and redwood con- 
tinue to go well. Fir is firm, due mostly to west Coast 
conditions, and is bought freely by country yards. ‘Cali- 
fornia and Inland Empire mills are loaded up with orders 
for western pines and the demand for them would be 
greater in this market if better delivery could be had, 
More moderate weather is expected to make for activity 
with the white cedar trade in poles and posts. Both red 
cedar and white cedar shingles are moving at higher 
prices, while lath are strong in price and scarce. Hard- 
wood flooring is experiencing a big demand at strong 
oo. Veneers are also very active, with prices also 

rm. 
Chicago Lumber Receipts and Shipments 
Pr tues by J. C. F. Merrill, secretary of the Board of 
e - 
RECHIPTS—WEEK ENDED MAR. 10 














Lumber Shingles 
MBIA, ~ Zs coexoxetsinssiele Gaeieeioiiele enue 60,315,000 11,890,000 
RRERES Sa laca nies isle aie tae esp ata retsteae att 54,513,000 6,155,000 
SRDVOREO. och scans sts 5,802,000 5,735,00 
TOTAL RECEIPTS JAN 1 TO MAR 10 

umber Shingles 
BOAT: osc ced LEA Gelie gasps 547,726,000 59,745,000 
BOLO! Sawa Dia ca ccuovs Nroresnce sie 506,667,000 83,863,000 

DRRD oicska so eateseerecas 41,059,000 
MUCCTRRRB os e:c.i0's1 0's 46 cies : 24,118,000 

SHIPMENTS WEEK ENDED MAR 10 
umber Shingles 
ETD GRR oa, Menno Pree tbe 21,228,000 4,360,000 
BON. eiria src sieie Wecsieuleiee saint 25,489,000 4,692,000 
MPACEDRND® u0:8:. Widener 4,261,000 332,000 
TOTAL SHIPMENTS JAN. 1 TO MAR 16 

Lumber Shingles 
LE CIS Pens near ee RPE PPT tT oe 197,337,000 26,739,000 
MER alas hare vale ayaia e ereroreniats wieeiere 230,241,000 56,863,000 
RDO 5s cairns pcpricorane 32,904,000 30,124,000 


Permits issued by the Chicago building department for 
the week ended March 14 were: 





_ CLASS No. Value 
TINE OOD «6 59.5 Bove wre’sic rs woke Ee $ 2,350 
$ 1,000 and under $ 5,000...:.:...... 39 95,950 

5.000 and under SIRI varie 56.065 23 148,700 

10,000 and under 25,000........... 25 390,800 

25,000 and under DONG sas iose ces 6 190,000 

50.000 and under 100,000........... 6 439,000 
II. W. Sisson, 11-story hotel........... 1 550,000 
P, Fahrney & Son, 4-story factory...... 1 150,000 
Mrs. S. Pheurer, 1-story building....... 1 110,000 
Swift & Co., U. S. Yards, 8-story shop.. 1 105.000 

SEMI 5 praca is ia Sys s ess Sud bio hral Sia o-4 elas 107 $ 2,181,800 
Average valuation for week.,.......... eva 20,390 
TOUISE PIAVIGUh: WOOK 6.5)... 0.65650 0 veers 81 1,065.140 
Average valuation previous week....... i _ 13.149 


Totals corresponding week 





2,532,500 

Totals Jan. 1 to March 14, 16,834,715 
Totals corresponding period 11,285,025 
Totals corresponding period 13,945,987 
Totals corresponding period 14,544,075 
Totals corresponding period 16,731,495 
Totals corresponding period 8,834,665 
. Totals corresponding period 20,656,295 
Totals corresponding period 19,410,850 
Totals corresponding period 19,165,700 
Totals corresponding period 9,355,875 
Totals corresponding period 12,045,100 


NORTHERN PINE 


Chicago.—Strength still prevails in the northern pine 
trade, with big demand and prices as strong as in years. 
The car situation still interferes seriously with deliveries, 
and some orders are refused on account of inability to 
make prompt shipments. The demand keeps up despite 
the fact that. most items sell at prices advanced over 
those of Feb. 15, which are from $1 to $2 higher than the 
previous list. There is about the same‘strong situation 
with Norway, and the demand is so good for tamarack 
that it is now selling within $2 of Norway. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Milder weather has turned heavy 
drifts into lakes and rivers of water, and local trans- 
portation is badly tied up. The indications of spring are 
causing buyers to get more anxious for supplies, but the 
ear shortage is still acute and orders are filled very 
slowly. The movement of stock from the West is smaller 
than ever. Prices are very strong and stocks at the mills 
are lower than in many years at this season. 


New York.—The market changes very little, but ship- 
ments from the West are coming thru more satisfactorily. 
Prices are good and the demand for low grade stocks for 
box purposes is strong. The manufacturing trade is 
steady, but there are still a large number of shipments 
held up because of inadequate transportation facilities. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market holds strong and the de- 
mand is reported to be on a good scale, tho, as for some 
time past it is difficult to make any prompt deliveries. A 
large amount of lumber has been ordered which is now 
and has been for several weeks’ enroute to customers. 
The car supply here is much below the average. Whole- 
salers are loth to put in large stocks this year, because 
of the abnormally high prices and in some cases hand-to- 
mouth buying will be done by local yards. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Prompt shipment of any white pine 
would give it a specia] value in the local market entirely 
out of line with the nominal mill lists at this time, owing 
to the almost insurmountable difficulties in getting stocks 
in from the Northwest. The market is strong both for the 
upper and low grade material but the urgency appears 
for the moment to be for the better grade material. In- 
quiries for the spring trade are sufficient to make the 
dealers expect a brisk demand. 


EASTERN SPRUCE 


Boston, Mass.—There is not the slightest sign of weak- 
ening in the spruce market, now fully $10 above the basis 
of only one year ago. The tendency of prices is still up- 
ward. No one will shade the firm base quotation of $34 
on spruce frames, and where the schedule is difficult $35 
has been quoted. The comparatively few mills now oper- 
ating are so well supplied with orders that they are not 
actively seeking new business. Commission men find it 
very hard to place their orders, as even the Canadian 
manufacturers will not promise prompt delivery. The 
supply of eastern spruce has been considerably curtailed 
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Hotel 


SPOKANE, U.S. A. 


The Meeting Place for the 
{ ¥ Business Interests of the 
we Inland Empire. 


es 2 
“1! Rates, $1.50 up. 


"THE fame of this house as “One of America’s Ex- 
ceptional Hotels” is based upon far more than 
its architectural and artistic excellences—as unusual 
as they are. 

Moderate rates, service—by no means dependent 
upon the price of room engaged—Devoid of formality. 














If a prominent lumberman is in town you 
will doubtless find him registered here. 


Davenport Hotel Company 


L. M. DAVENPORT, President. 























A. T. LUNDBORG, Manager 


Portland, Oregon 


E. believe 

that there 

is no other hotel 

in the entire 

United States 

more handsomely 

furnished or that 

offers more to the 
traveler. 





Rates, 
$1.50 per day 
and up. 











THE PORTLAND 





KNOWN the world around for the excellence of 
its cuisine and service. All outside rooms. Oc- 
cupies an entire block. Hospitable, refined, restful. 


European Plan, $1.50 and Up. 


The Portland Hotel 


RICHARD W. CHILDS. Manager. 
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Fix Your Credit Loss 


in Advance. 


You can state pretty accurately every item in your 
over-head expense but one—your credit loss. That 
you can only guess at. And how often you miss 
the mark, you, only, know! Because of present 
conditions, your credit loss is more of a problem 
than ever. 

If the year’s total covered credit losses exceed a certain pre- 
viously-agreed-upon percentage of your gross sales, we repay 
the excess. 

Thus your credit loss for twelve months is determined in ad- 
vance and nothing can increase it. 

The cost of Credit Insurance is small compared to the security 
afforded, 

Over $9,500,000 paid to our 
policyholders. 


The American Credit - Indemnity Co. 
OF NEW YORK. 


1141 Marquette Bldg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


415 Locust Street, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


80 Maiden Lane, 
NewYork,N.Y. 
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PLAY SAFE 


It’s dangerous to take chances. 


EMPLOY 


THE RED Book 


SERVICE 


Competent 
Collection 
Service. 


Reliable 
Lumber 
Ratings. 


The Lumbermen’s Credit Ass’n 


Est. 1876. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 








The Proper Card for You 


Your business is vastly too important to 
be represented by anything less than a 


Wiggins Peerless Patent 
Book Form Card 


Many of Amer, 
ica’slargestcard 
users compli- 
ment the skill 
and care ex- 
ercised in en- 
Wiswin g a 

igginsPlate 

by —" 
gins Car 
tae me ay 
Ask for tab 
of specimens; 
detach them one by one and observe their clean cut edges and 
general excellence. 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
Engravers Plate Makers 


1108 So. Wabash Ave., 










EELCOMPANY 
PITTSBURGH. PA. 


E.K.HARRIS FISHER BUILOING 
ALES AGENT CHICASO 









Die Embossers 
CHICAGO 








Headquarters for the Lumbermen. 
At HOTEL LA SALLE the Guest’s Wish is Law. 


One person RATES: Per day 
Room with detached bath . . . . $2, $2.50, $3 
Room with private bath .. $3, ~~ ~ 84, $5 

Two persons 
Room with detached bath ... + $3, $3. 30, ‘ 
Room with private bath; Double room = $5 to $ 

Single room, a eabte 
bed . $4, $4.50, $5 


Two connecting rooms 

with bath. Per day. 

= 2 persons, $5 to 4 
<= 3 persons, $6 to 


tf cp) 
>| Hotel la Salle.. 


Chicago's Finest Hotel 





2 St 


nt 





1026 Rooms — 834 
With Private Bath. 
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by the increasing consumption of pulpwood. Random 
sell very well, at very firm prices. There are many retail 
yards which must considerably increase their supplies 
of scantling within the next two or three weeks. Current 
quotations on random are: 2x8, 2x4, 2x5, 2x6 and 2x7, 
$29 to $30; 2x8, $32 to $33; 2x10, $34 to $35; 2x12, $35 to $36. 
The board market is strengthening rapidly. Offerings 
of dry boards are light and many are wanted immediately. 
Random covering boards, planed one side, 5 inches and up 
wide, 8 feet and up long, are quoted up to $26 and it is. 
doubtful if any good ones can be found for less than $25. 


New York.—Business has not been very active so far as 
new orders are concerned, but prices are still at the top. 
Mills are well supplied with orders and stock available 
for quick shipment is small. Prospects indicate record 
price quotations when business opens up heavily on a cargo 
basis. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Spruce dealers have long despaired of 
getting stock from the St. Lawrence Valley on account of 
the car scarcity, having found it almost impossible to get 
the lumber moved by rail. Millmen now say that they are 
arranging to ship it forward by vessel as soon as naviga- 
tion opens, which will probably not be until May in that 
territory. The demand is good on account of the high 
price of hemlock. 


Baltimore, Md.—It would seem as tho even the demand 
for spruce were being affected by the desire of the British 
Government and others to economize by restricting im- 
ports. Perhaps it is merely a coincidence, but the exports 
from Baltimore for February were only about half as large 
as those for January. The distribution of spruce for do- 
mestic uses is no larger than it has been, this section tak- 
ing other woods; and if the curtailment of the exports 
should prove permanent, the distribution would drop to 
insignificant proportions. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—The market is not in an enviable po- 
sition for it is next to impossible to secure spruce for any 
reasonably prompt shipments. The situation remains 
very strong insofar as prices are concerned, but is wholly 
unsatisfactory insofar as business is concerned because it 
is impossible to accept orders with any positive means of 
knowing how or when they can be filled. Spruce prices 
are very strong on all quotations. 


WHITE CEDAR 


Chicago.—It is still a little early for much activity with 
white cedar products, such as poles and posts, but as soon 
as the season opens up a big demand and strong prices 
are expected. Indications are that utility companies will 
do a large volume of construction this spring, and conse- 
quently the white cedar trade will benefit. White cedar 
shingles are stronger than they were and northern com- 
panies in position to make shipments are able to get 
good prices. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Camps have shut down after a sea- 
son full of trouble because of the scarcity and high price 
of labor. With a supply of dry stock below normal pro- 
ducers now report winter production about 60 percent of 
normal. Post business will be good, from all indications. 


Prices are firm. 
HARDWOODS 


Chicago.—The car situation is the only thing that 


restricts the hardwood trade, there being a good demand 
for almost every southern and northern hardwood at 
good to strong prices. Stocks are becoming more broken, 
both north and south, and consumers find it more difficult 
to supply their wants, no matter how willing they are to 
pay the price. With northern stocks, thick birch and 
maple seem to have no market price, the seller being able 
to get about what he has the courage to ask. There is 
a big demand for basswood and inch No. 3 brings $22, 
compared with about $16 a year ago. Northern producers 
are about sold out tho, and the high price is consequently 
not so great a benefit to them. Rock elm is “up to the 
sky” in price and more and more is passing out of the 
market, some buyers being so eager for it that they take 
it green from the saw. Some report that inch No. 1 birch 
is having sales at $32 f. 0. b. Chicago. All grades of gum 
sell well, there being a good demand for upper and lower 
grades at strong prices. Oak also moves better and 
prices seem to be slowly advancing. All kinds of low 
grade southern stocks sell rapidly for box manufacturing 
purposes. The southern situation with hardwoods of the 
lower grades applies also to northern. Poplar faces a 
fine market at good prices. No. 3 rough birch of the new 
cut is sold at $16.50 to $17. The veneer trade remains 
active at strong prices, as does that in hardwood flooring. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Conditions rest mainly on the rail- 
road situation, which is just as tight as ever. Mills have 
big lines of orders awaiting shipment, and very little 
unsold stock. In fact, the trade is beginning to wonder 
what will be done for dry hardwood in another sixty days. 
Low grade stock is gone, thick maple and birch are about 
cleaned up, and basswood in nearly all grades is scarce. 
Southern stock can be bought, but to get delivery is 
another question. Buyers now in the market have great 
difficulty to place their wants. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Trade last week was very brisk, 
following the coming of warmer weather. There has been 
an especially strong call for oak flooring, with other items 
of oak moving in increased quantities. _ Call for maple 
flooring also is strong, and there has been some increase 
in the call for poplar and gum. There has been no 
change in prices. 


St. Louis, Mo.—If the hardwood market has had any 
feature the last week it has been the continued tendency 
toward stiffening prices. Demand for the gums and car 
oak is still strong. Furniture factories are reported to be 
working full time and are getting as many orders as they 
can handle. They have not had much trouble as yet in 
getting stock, as both they and the local yards were well 
loaded up when the crimp in transportation began. They, 
however, have met the difficulties of all other shippers in 
getting their finished product eastward. Demand for cot- 
tonwood still continues very strong, with little of that 
wood to be had. 


Memphis, Tenn.—Inquiries are numerous, especially for 
immediate shipment, largely the result of efforts of con- 
sumers and distributers in all parts of the country to 
locate lumber that can be had immediately. The volume 
of business, however, is restricted by the difficulty of 
securing cars as well as of securing bills of lading even 
when cars are available. Transportation conditions are 
still admittedly bad. Manufacturers of boxes have an 


exceptional business on their books. They sell all the 
standard shipping containers they can make and are like- 
wise able to name practically their own prices thereon. 
But they have their troubles, due largely to the scarcity 
of low grade cottonwood and gum in dry stock, and the 
market for which is exceptionally active and strong. 
Cottonwood and gum in the lower grades bring the highest 
prices on record and yet there is no let up in the demand. 
All the higher grades of gum, too, are actively wanted 
and the market thereon presents a very strong front. 
As a matter of fact prices are in the seller’s favor on 
every item. Manufacturing proceeds at a moderate rate 
but manufacturers of southern hardwoods are handicapped 
by the unfavorable weather, which restricts logging. 
More logs are in sight than are likely to be a few weeks 
hence and this is a point that manufacturers are not 
overlooking. 


Louisville, Ky.—Demand for ali grades of lumber, both 
hardwoods and softwoods, is claimed by Louisville jobbers 
and manufacturers to be the best ever known at this sea- 
son of the year. Retail lumber yards which generally buy 
lightly at this season are taking all of the lumber that 
can be delivered. The planers and retailers are not buy- 
ing much hardwood but are placing heavy orders for pine, 
poplar, cypress, cottonwood etc. Siding is in especially 
good demand. The delivery proposition is showing some 
little improvement, cars being in slightly better supply, 
due to eastern roads continuing to turn over surpluses to 
the southern lines, and some of the embargoes against 
shipments into the east having been lifted. Logs are a 
little scarce just now and hard to get out on account of 
soft roads, and high water. Prices are holding up nicely, 
and the demand for oak, gum, poplar and cottonwood 
is holding. Sound wormy chestnut is in big demand. Au- 
tomobile and furniture manufacturers are in the market 
and buying freely. 


New York.—Trade is active in every respect and all 
hardwoods bring higher prices. Low grades are readily 
absorbed and from top to bottom it is a sellers’ market. 
A little improvement is noted in stock arrivals but because 
so many shipments are still tied up wholesalers book new 
business cautiously. The position of special stocks such 
as hickory, walnut and mahogany is strong. There is a 
good purchasing of plain and quartered oak, maple, birch, 
ash and chestnut. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand is fair but deliveries are 
much interrupted by the rail congestion and sales would 
be considerably larger if it were not for the fact that em- 
bargoes are holding up the receipt of a large quantity of 
stock which is badly wanted by customers. Cars are not 
as plentiful as desired and discrimination has to be exer- 
cised as to where they can be sent.. Prices are holding 
up well because of stock scarcity. Maple, ash, oak and 
birch are among the chief woods wanted. 


Boston, Mass.—The local hardwood situation is much 
disturbed by the freight congestion. Demand is. very 
fair, but deliveries are uncertain and shipments move 
slowly. Maple fetches up to $55 for inch firsts and seconds, 
with other hardwoods on a like high basis. It is esti- 
mated that shipments into the New England States have 
been restricted by considerably more than 50 percent. 
Current quotations on the better known hardwoods, firsts 
and seconds, inch, are: Basswood, $48 to $50; maple, $48 
to $50; plain oak, $63 to $66; quartered oak, $88 to $91; 
red birch, $60 to $62; sap birch, $52 to $55; white ash, 
$58 to $61. These prices refer only to regular shipments 
and not to transactions in spot lumber. 


Baltimore, Md.—Owing to a rather slack demand for 
trim the inquiry for some of the lower grades in oak and 
chestnut has not been notably active at times, tho it is 
to be said that stocks at the mills are not large and pres- 
ent no troublesome problem. It is expected that with 
more favorable weather and a revival in building opera- 
tions any slack in this direction will be taken up readily 
enough. The better grades show some stiffening, but on 
the whole values are much as they have been, with no 
definite indications of a disposition on the part of the 
producers to make concessions. The exports are re- 
stricted to very insignificant proportions, and no improve- 
ments. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Demand for all hardwoods was never 
stronger or more insistent than at present. Prices show 
much strength, yet, considering the extent of the market 
and its needs, the values are moderate. The oak market 
is sold out for some time at the rate deliveries can be 
made. The poplar and chestnut demand is active but is 
repressed by the railroad situation and the almost hope- 
lessly confused shipping situation. Low grade material is 
in heavy demand and im some cases far in excess of the 
supply. Serious conditions confront some of the larger 
industries owing to their inability to secure shipping lum- 
ber. Prices all thru the lists are strong and steady. 


Cincinnati, Ohlo.—A strong demand continues, and, 
despite transportation difficulties, consumers are per- 
sistent in making bookings. Improvement in oak, partic- 
ularly the quartered grades, is marked, and all the plain 
grades are active, moving at higher prices. There has 
been heavy buying by the box and crating manufacturers, 
and it has become wholly impossible to meet the needs 
of the furniture and carriage factories, which are seriously 
hampered by the scarcity of raw materials. The market 
for veneering woods is very strong, and these woods are 
scarce and quotations have advanced. Chestnut is in 
excellent demand. There are indications that with the 
moderating weather the mills have been able to increase 
cutting and that stocks have increased somewhat. Orders, 
however, are heavier and there has not yet been much 
if any improvement in shipping conditions. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade rules firm, buying being evenly 
distributed between factories and retailers. Concerns 
making boxes and furniture are good customers and 
some buying is being done by implement and vehicle 
concerns. Retailers are trying to accumulate stocks to 
be prepared for the spring building rush. Indications are 
bright for construction work. The car shortage is holding 
up shipments and that is the worst feature of the trade. 
Collections are generally good. Quartered oak is in good 
demand, and prices at the Ohio River are: Firsts and 
seconds, $83; No. 1 common, $55. There is also a good 
demand for plain oak stocks at previous quotations. 
Chestnut is one of the strongest points, especially the 
lower grades. Other hardwoods are unchanged. 


Ashland, Ky.—The heavy demand for oak is causing 
big inroads in dry stock. Timbers of all descriptions are 
eagerly sought. Ash and walnut are both active. The 
timber supply is fair. Prices are firm, with an upward 
tendency. 
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HEMLOCK 


Chicago.—Demand seems to be growing, and sellers are 
unable to supply the demand because the items wanted 
are more difficult than ever to find in the North. The - 
lack of cars and the embargoes continue to interfere with 
shipments. The price that the paper manufacturer is 
paying in the North for hemlock logs curtails the volume 
going into lumber and consequently there will continue 
to be below’ normal lumber stocks in the North as long 
as the price of paper remains high enough to permit such 
high values for the logs. 


New York.—Some improvement in shipments was noted 
last week. There is a firm demand for all sizes and boards 
especially are scarce. Yards are badly in need of assort- 
ments. Building inquiries last week slackened off con- 
siderably on account of the weather. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The market is not as active as usual at 
this season but dealers are expecting a good volume of 
business this spring and even expect it to start as soon as 
warm weather comes. The stormy winter has taken the 
snap out of the building business for the time being. 
Stocks of lumber here are being depleted and the mills re- 
port a severe scarcity of cars, so little lumber is coming in. 


Boston, Mass.—Wholesale dealers report a satisfactory 
inquiry for eastern hemlock. Quotations average higher 
than in February and sellers maintain their prices firmly. 
Hemlock boards are good sellers. Southern roofers come 
forward so slowly that altho building is still far from 
the pitch it will reach a month or six weeks hence the 
retailers do not find it easy to keep up their stocks and 
show a pronounced tendency to buy clipped hemlock 
boards as a substitute. These in stock lengths of 10-, 
12-, 14- and 16-feet have sold within a day or two at 
$26, and $25 is rock bottom. 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Most of the trade reports better de- 
mand for all materials now, than at any time during the 
winter. There is no sign of any change of prices. The 
market is barren of stocks except in broken lots here 
and there, and mills are unable to make deliveries to the 
trade for the present, while shipments to the surrounding 
territory are uncertain. The list is being maintained 
easily and there are some who believe that it will advance 
above $25.50 Pittsburgh base before the spring is well on 
the way. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—Quotations hold strong and altho 
there has been a little improvement in the condition of 
retail stocks they are far from being what a normal 
distribution would require. Mill operations have been 
somewhat stimulated by better weather but the transpor- 
tation situation still hampers production. Demand for 
construction grades of all kinds has increased and there 
has been material increase in the country requirements. 
Prices remain firm. 


Columbus, Ohio.—Trade is active in every way and 
recent advances have been well maintained. In fact 
hemlock is one of the strongest points in the trade. 
Shipments are slow because of railroad congestion. 


POPLAR 


Chicago.—Demand is fine at good prices, the demand 
so good for No. 1 and No. 2 that buyers take all that is 
offered or can be found. There is also strength to poplar 
veneers, 


Baltimore, Md.—The complaints over the interruptions 
to traffic are not less pronounced than before. The trouble 
is not so much a lack of orders as inability to make ship- 
ment. But in spite of this drawback poplar is holding its 
own with the lower grades perhaps not quite so strong, 
but with a good tone in the high grade stocks. There is 
every prospect that the demand for the high grades will 
continue large enough to take care of the mill output and 
of course, no difficulty has been experienced in disposing 
of the lower grades. The mills have no big stocks and 
it is not easy to find in quantities desired lumber. 


Boston, Mass.—Retail and factory stocks here are light 
and buyers in the market want quick delivery. The 
entire poplar list is very firm. For ones and twos, inch, 
the range is $62 to $65. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—New inquiries continue to give prom- 
ise of a more active market for poplar. Deliveries are at 
a premium, but manufacturers give little encouragement 
to such offers. The general situation as to retail supplies 
is too serious for such preferences. Prices are fully 
maintained. 





Columbus, Ohio.—There is a good demand for stocks 
and all grades move uniformly. Considerable buying is 
done by factories, especially automobile concerns. The 
car shortage is hampering shipments to a large degree. 
Prices are firm all along the line. Firsts and seconds are 
quoted at $55 at the Ohio River; No. 1 common $35, No. 2 
common $25 and No. 3 common $17. 


Ashland, Ky.—Demand for all grades of poplar is very 
active, with the movement curtailed to some extent by 
railroad embargoes. Prices show some increase, with 
the tendency upward. Stocks are below normal. 


FIR, SPRUCE, CEDAR 


Chicago.—Tho fir is a little less active, the situation 
remains strong because of strength on the Coast. How- 
ever, country yards are buying and prices are firm for 
everything. Twelve-inch timber stuff sells at a base 
price of $12.50 to $13 at the mill, and yard stock brings 
from 50 cents to $2 more than shown by discount sheet 
No. 15, the items up $2 being finish and stepping and 
$1 dimension. There is some railroad buying for repair 
material but comparatively little for new car construction. 
Spruce is too high in price on the Coast to permit much 
interior demand. There is a notable spread in red cedar 
Shingle quotations in this market, some sales being re- 
ported at $3.91 for clears.and $3.22 for stars, both Chicago 
basis. Other quotations are $3.81 or $3.86 for clears and 
$3.12 or $3.17 for stars. 


Seattle, Wash.—Prices are firm at quotations made the 
week before. The small number of bidders for 11,000,000 


feet of material for the Alaska Railroad Commission and 
the general consistency of the bids are an indication of 
the stableness of the present market. The car situation 
has not improved, being as bad during the last week as at 
any other time. The volume of business taken by mills 
last week was not large but this was no doubt occasioned 
by the fact that a large number of mills are entirely out 
of the market because of being heavily loaded up with 
orders. 


Portland, Ore.—Intimation of an early advance of $1 a 
thousand feet of fir brought a flood of orders to mills in 
this district, but even at the higher price it is doubtful if 
any of them are willing to book a great deal in advance. 
The only drawback now is the lack of transportation fa- 
cilities. The railroads have promised additional relief 
next week, however, and with a number of lumber carrying 
vessels being completed in Pacific coast yards indications 
are for freer movements in the near future. 


Tacoma, Wash.—Prices are very strong and the mills 
are largely supplied with orders. Some of the mills are 
out of the market entirely and others have been shoving 
up quotations. New orders are offering freely. Output 
is still curtailed. The shortage continues, the situation 
being acute. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Only small shipments are coming thru 
from the Coast and prices continue strong on the new list, 
Manufacturers of red cedar siding still refuse to accept 
orders for early delivery. Prices are naturally very strong, 
and yard stocks are down, in many cases, to the vanish- 
ing point. 

Boston, Mass.—Conditions in fir, spruce and cedar from 
the Pacific coast are virtually unchanged. Little is being 
done now in ordinary building lumber because of the 
impracticability of bringing cargoes forward by way of 
the Panama Canal. 


WESTERN PINES 


Chicago.—There is a big market for western pines if 
the mills could make something akin to prompt shipments. 
The mills are loaded with orders and if anything shipping 
conditions are becoming worse. Some idea of the strength 
of prices may be gained from the following quotations, 
which represent prices obtainable f.o. b. in this market: 
California white pine, 12-inch No. 1 boards, $42; No. 2, 
$32; 8- and 10-inch No. 1 boards, $39, and No. 2, $31. 
California white pine shop, 5/4 and 6/4, No. 1, $46.50; 
No. 2, $36.50, and No. 3, $32.50; 8/4, No. 1, $50.50; No. 2, 
$40.50, and No. 3, $34.50. California sugar pine rules $2 
higher thru the different items. Strong prices also obtain 
on western and Idaho white pine. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The situation in western pines shows 
no improvement. The demand grows stronger while yard 
stocks diminish. ‘ 








DON’T FORGET 


We Specialize in Mixed Cars 


White Pine, Hemlock 


and Basswood Lumber 
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LONG FIR JOISTS 7... 
ano BIG TIMBER 


Washington. 
Washington Fir Cedar and Spruce 
California Redwood Red Cedar Shingles 


anos: , B. Waite Lumber Co. 
Transfer. MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. 








IF QUALITY AND SERVICE Is 


an object to you mail us your inquiries. 
WE HANDLE 
Pacific Coast Products 
SHIPMENTS ON ALL ROADS. 


M. C. & M. LUMBER CO., Centralia, Wash. 
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Mathews Gravity Lumber Conveyer 


Stands the test of fifteen years’ 
practical use 


A Cheaper - Quicker - Better Way 


to handle Lumber and other building materials. 
Eliminates waste of time and labor consumed in 
traveling between points in buildings or yards. 


Consists of ball-bearing steel-rollers assem- 
bled in portable units of convenient length. 
Easily assembled to reach between desired 
points. No power required. Commodities 
will travel by their own weight on a slight 
down grade. 


Catalog and detail information on request, 


Mathews Gravity Carrier Co. 
ELLWOOD CITY, PA. 


Branch Factories: | FORONTOL Ont. 















PERKINS GLUE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers and Selling Agents 


Perkins Vegetable Veneer Glue 


(Patented July 2, 1912) 


Suite 814 J. M. S. Building, 


SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 
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Trouble Prevention 





When you equip your machines 
with Hercules (Red-Strand) Wire 
Rope, you can rest assured that with 
proper care you are free from Wire 
Rope trouble for some time to come. 








QED 
| HERCULES WIRE ROPE 
Thee Origeea! Cotared ST RNS / Serer wire Rope 


is not only strong, but it is also 
tough and flexible, which make it 
durable. It is made to withstand 
strains, abrasions and all the other 
destructive influences imposed by 
logging work. 


We'd be glad to send you our 
illustrated booklet describing Hercu- 
les (Red-Strand) Wire Rope more 


fully. 
Established 1857. 
A. Leschen & Sons Rope Co. 
ST. LOUIS. 
New York Chicago Denver 


Salt Lake City San Francisco 











-Lumber Crayons 


Backed by 75 Years’ Experience. . 


We make a specialty of Marking Crayons for 
the lumber industry. There’s a crayon espec- 
ially suited to your every need—for green, 
wet, frosty and dry lumber. Each one is 
\ absolutely waterproof and will not brush off. 








“UMBER CRAYON | 


American Acme Crayons 


are the most popular around mill and yard. 
Made all colors; hard, medium, soft. They 
are stronger, will last longer and are cheaper 
and better. Let us prove it by sending you 


free samples. 
Write today. 


hm American Crayon Co. 


Factory and General Office, SANDUSKY, OHIO a 








WARREN AXE & TOOL CO. 


WARREN, PA. 


Were awarded highest 


honors Panama-Pacific GRAND PRIZE 


International Exposition 


ALSO ALASKA~-YUKON PACIFIC EXPOSITION 


AXES-LOGGING TOOLS AND DROP FORGINGS Da 


y 
tory capacity 3500 Axes ¢ 





Collections by Retail Lumber Dealers 4 sf 


letters by 
subscribers to the American Lumberman, giving their views on the 
best way to handle the accounts of a retail lumber business. These 
letters offer many excellent ideas, and it will well repay any retail 
lumber dealer to read them carefully. Fifteen cents, postpaid. 


American Lumberman, Publisher, 431 So. Dearborn St , Chicago 























Boston, Mass.—The recent advances on the western 
pines are firmly maintained. Demand is reasonably good 
for the season, but more business could be put thru if it 
were possible to ship promptly. Current quotations on 
Michigan pine are firm on the following basis: Uppers, 
4/4 to 8/4, $108; 10/4 and 12/4, $118; 16/4, $128; selects, 
4/4 to 8/4, $98.50; 10/4 and 12/4, $109; 16/4, $119; fine com- 
mon, 4/4, $71; 5/4, and 6/4, $76; 8/4, $77; No. 1 cuts, 4/4, 
$59; 5/4, $68; 6/4, $69; 8/4, $74; barn boards, d. & m., 
No. 2, 5-inch, $38; 7-inch, $89; 8-inch and 9-inch, $40. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for the California pines is 
good, but it is not possible to get cars thru as desired. 
Wholesalers have a large amount of stock somewhere en 
route which has been on the road for many weeks. Not 
much effort is being made to sell stock at present and or- 
ders are only taken on condition that they will be shipped 
when the cars are available at the mills. The situation 
is unusually discouraging. 


REDWOOD 


Chicago.—The redwood situation improves in demand 
and prices, and the trade has little fault to find with 
conditions, except continued shipping difficulty. At that, 
redwood has been coming thru as a rule more quickly than 
other Coast stocks. 


San Francisco.—The market continues firm, with good 
inquiries coming in from all directions. Export trade is 
fair, with some signs of future improvement in the Aus- 
tralian market. Eastern rail trade is opening up well and 
the demand for redwood tank-stock exceeds the supply. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Redwood is in strong demand, but 
little is to be had, as shipments come in very slowly. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE 


New York.—No lowering of prices or falling off in the 
demand are reported. Inquiries from box makers are ac- 
tive and all stock available is immediately taken at sellers’ 
prices. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—Shipments are not coming thru from the 
South any more promptly than for several weeks past and 
the situation is reported as most unsatisfactory. Orders 
are said to be numerous, but they have to be taken with 
the understanding that much delay is likely to ensue before 
delivery. Weather conditions have been such for a num- 
ber of weeks that not much stock has been needed, but now 
with the milder weather lack of lumber causes trouble. 


Baltimore, Md.—The market is unsatisfactory. On the 
lumber that reaches here in good condition and fairly well 
on time acceptable returns are being obtained. The re- 
ceipts are expected to increase, but it is also to be said 
that the demand will likewise assume larger proportions 
as construcion work—long interrupted, or carried on in 
desultory fashion—is resumed. The prospect is promising, 
with the North Carolina pine men in an expectant mood, 
and the trade ready for a spurt. 


Boston, Mass.—There is a very good inquiry and current 
business here would be really active if sellers could only 
deliver within a reasonable time the lumber their cus- 
tomers want. As it is trade is fairly lively despite the 
higher prices being quoted. The roofer market is steady 
and strong, 6-inch bringing $23.25 and 8-inch roofers 
$24.25. Not much is done in partition, but rough edge 
moves well. For 4/4 up to $32.75 has been asked success- 
fully and $31.50 is bedrock. 


SOUTHERN YELLOW PINE 


Chicago.—Prices have edged up within the last few days. 
The last advances are of March 9 and are 25 to 75 cents 
on some items over previous prices. Despite the reported 
betterment in the car situation, shipments do not appear 
to move much more quickly. Some representative f. o. b. 
prices in this market are: No. 2 shiplap, $22.75; 6-inch, 
No. 2 center match, $21; B and better flat grain flooring, 
$31.25, and B and better % ceiling, $26.50. There is con- 
siderable buying by country yards and factories, tho the 
city yard trade is not very brisk. Dimension sells at 
$5 off the list, tho perhaps some of it at $4.50. 

St. Louis, Mo.—The yellow pine dealers are still. wrest- 
ling with the transportation situation, altho some whole- 
salers say it is a little easier on the right bank of the big 
river. Trade to the east of St. Louis is virtually shut off 
by the railroad embargoes. The effect of this has been to 
ease up considerably conditions to the south and west. 
Prices are reported as high and still going up, most of the 
rises having to do with the right hand page. Some manu- 
facturers think the present prices are artificial, due to 
abnormal conditions and will not be maintained any longer 
than these unnatural conditions last. The demand is still 
ahead of the ability to deliver. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices are firm and the big volume 
of business being offered creates an upward tendency. 
The shipping situation has shown a little improvement, 
but mills are still congested with orders and new business 
in some lines is very hard to place. This is particularly 
true with respect to oil timbers. Railroads are still buying 
generously and the country yards are coming into the 
market in increasing numbers. 

New Orleans, La.—Demand continues active, with out- 
put curtailed and shipments restricted in equal or greater 
degree by car shortage and embargoes. The volume of or- 
ders on hand unshipped continues to show gradual increase 
in consequence and the mills in some sections of the south- 
ern pine belt are complaining bitterly of the transportation 
difficulties. Car material, structural timbers, crossties 
and bridge stock are mentioned as notably active, while 
other items on the list are meeting brisk request and 
prices all round are firm, with the tendency upward and 
small advances reported from time to time on items in 
low supply and active call. 

New York.—There seems to be no improvement in the 
car situation. Shipments are so far behind and prices so 
high that there is a natural tendency to avoid taking on 
further business until a substantial percentage of present 
orders is filled. Demand from all sources is strong and 
prospects indicate a healthy buying power for large con- 
struction and dock building work during the spring season. 
Inquiries are active. Roofers and low grades are readily 
disposed of at satisfactory prices. 





Buffalo, N. Y.—The demand for yellow pine continues 
considerably ahead of the supply. Embargoes are still 
on so that wholesalers find it practically impossible to 








supply the needs of their customers. Sales are made on 
understanding that deliveries will be uncertain. Lumber 
stocks in this section are greatly depleted and a large de- 
mand is expected to develop this spring, tho the outlook 
for deliveries is regarded uncertain. Prices are holding 
strong. 


Boston, Mass.—Really extensive business in southern 
lumber is hampered only by the wide-spread congestion 
of rail lines. Some wholesale firms say their books are 
well filled with undelivered orders and that they will not 
seek new business until some of the old is cleared up. 
All quotations are very firm. Flooring manufacturers 
send along new lists, revised upward, and prospects point 
to a general advance shortly. The full range at present on 
Arkansas and longleaf flooring, 1x4-inch, is as follows: 
Quarter sawn A, $44.50 to $46.25; quarter sawn B, $42 
to $43; quarter sawn C, $35 to $36. Number 2 common 
is very strong and there are many inquiries, but trade is 
limited by the inability to make prompt shipments. For 
6-inch $23.50 is asked and $1 more for 1x8-inch. Parti- 
tion receives its share of attention. Most sellers now 
want $34 for B & better, %x3%4-inch, altho some will still 
consider bids of $33. Wholesale yards do a good business 
in longleaf timbers and could do much more were they 
able to get the stock here from the South. 


Baltimore, Md.—The long leaf pine trade is still em- 
barrassed by the railroad freight embargo, which inter- 
feres seriously with shipments and makes it very uncer- 
tain when a buyer will get the lumber he calls for. This 
has led to some ordering in advance of absolute require- 
ments, but buyers are disposed to go slow as they see a 
possibility of prices going lower when the movement is 
again resumed, and they hesitate to enter into extensive 
commitments on the advanced basis. There are fair pros- 
pects that the inquiry will become decidedly active before 
long. In fact there are numerous requests for quotations. 
Not a few of the plants are sold ahead in spite of the 
obstacles in the way of doing business. : 


Pittsburgh, Pa.—Complaints are uniform regarding yel- 
low pine shipments, especially from the southern fields. 
The Pittsburgh trade using water and along the seaboard 
routes to any extent say that the difficulties in securing 
vessel tonnage at this time are greater than ever, with 
costs for freight exceeding all former rates. The yards 
and consumers’ stock piles are diminishing rapidly and 
little new material is in sight. Prices are very firm with- 
out much change in the lists. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—The yellow pine men are seriously 
hampered by car shortage conditions thruout the South. 
New embargoes add new complications to transportation, 
and the benefit done a few weeks ago was but transitory. 
Orders are far in excess of stocks, both at the mills and 
at the retail yards. Representatives of some of the mills 
say efforts are being made to bring stocks up closer to 
the volume of orders, but the investment of money 
required to do this also is a serious problem, in view of 
the uncertainty of when the mill stocks will be released 
thru removal of railroad embargoes. Requests for deliv- 
eries by wholesalers become more urgent ag the building 
season approaches, and all kinds of construction material 
are called for. Heavy timbers for mill construction and 
bridges are among the items called for. Prices are 


higher. 
CYPRESS 


New Orleans, La.—Demand continues active and steady, 
still running largely to mixed cars, but shipments are 
still held down by embargoes, with no definite assurances 
of relief. The embargo situation, while no worse, grows 
more troublesome with the approach of spring, since 
buyers are getting more impatient about deliveries. 
While the order books of the mills are comfortably filled, 
bookings are still made, subject to delayed deliveries, 
and the trade in embargoed territory is taking the situa- 
tion as philosophically as possible. There are indications 
of an easement in some directions and meanwhile ship- 
ments are moving in fair volume to territory unem- 
bargoed. Prices are firm, recent scattering advances 
being maintained, it is said, without difficulty. 


Kansas City, Mo.—Prices are stronger. Business is 
very good and yard stock is in strong demand, few retail- 
ers having a surplus on hand. The outlook is very good, 
inquiries being strong. Current orders are absorbed as 
fast as received. 





St. Louis, Mo.—The cypress demand is very active and 
the distinguishing feature is the rise in prices. Dealers 
report that the most active demand still continues to be 
for the lower grades. The box trade is very active and this 
accounts for part of this. 


New York.—The weather the last two weeks has con- 
siderably retarded any contemplated building. Small 
woodworking plants are figuring on numerous plans but 
the building season develops slowly and there is not much 
business in sight from that source to warrant purchasing 
very far ahead. Only a couple of cargoes arrived during 
the month and stocks among the larger yards have been 
considerably developed because much of the smaller busi- 
ness has been handled from these distributing points. The 
business in the aggregate showed up well, but there is a 
decided lack of activity for straight car orders. Thick 
stocks are strong. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—The situation shows little change. De- 
mand is on a seasonable basis while stocks are scarce be- 
cause of the embargoes and rail congestion. Yards are ex- 
pecting a good demand this spring, owing to the fact that 
buyers have been unable to get what stock they needed 
during the last few weeks, unless it happened to be in 
local yards. Prices are showing a tendency to advance. 


Boston, Mass.—There has been further strengthening of 
cypress quotations, but business shows no increase in 
volume due solely to the fact that sellers can not deliver. 
Much shop cypress could be sold now if the wholesalers 
could make immediate shipments. Ones and twos are 
now quoted as follows: 4/4, $50.50 to $52.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$52.50 to $53.50; 8/4, $56.25 to $57.50. Thick cypress is 
almost unquotable because of the great scarcity. Num- 
ber 1 shop is quoted: 4/4, $31.50 to $32.50; 5/4 and 6/4, 
$39.50 to $42.50; 8/4, $48.75 to $44.75. 


Baltimore, Md.—Notwithstanding the backwardness of 
the season the range of prices is well maintained and sell- 
ers are holding out no inducements to buyers, being able to 
obtain figures that are on the whole attractive. There 
has been no liberal accumulation of stocks and any speed- 
ing up in the demand will send buyers into the market. 
In fact, the delays experienced in making shipments have 
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prompted the yard men and others to meet wants, in or- 
der that embarrassments for lack of stocks may not re- 
sult. 


Cincinnati, Ohio.—There has been quick distribution to 
the retail and consuming trade of the few cars of cypress 
that were gotten into this market during the brief ease- 
ment of the car shortage. Demand is as strong as at 
any other time in the history of the trade, and buyers 
seldom ask concessions from quotations, their needs 
being so imperative. Country retailers call more urgently 
for fencing and silo material. There is a marked firmness 
to quotations. 


Columbus, Ohio.—There is a rather strong demand for 
stocks in both city and country sections. Dealers are 
making an effort to accumulate stocks, but the car short- 
age and embargoes are holding up deliveries. Prices are 
firm and inclined to advance. ? 


SHINGLES AND LATH 


Chicago.—There is a wide spread in this week’s quo- 
tations on red cedar shingles, some sales being reported 
as high as $3.91 for clears, Chicago basis, and $3.22 for 
stars. Other quotations were: $3.81 to $3.86 respectively 
on clears and $3.12 to $3.17 on stars. White cedars also 
show more strength, prices obtainable in this market, 
if shipments can be made, being $3.60 for extras and $2.70 
for stars, Chicago basis. Lath are scarce and strong in 
price. 


Minneapolis, Minn.—Shipments from the Coast are few 
and far between, and buyers scour the market for stock 
that they can count on for delivery in the next thirty or 
sixty days. It is hard to find, and all sorts of prices are 
being paid, depending on the situation of the cars. Re- 
ports say the mills are all loaded up heavily with un- 
shipped orders. 


Seattle, Wash.—Red cedar shingles continue to stiffen 
in price, the demand, altho not above normal, being greater 
than it is possible to obtain cars to supply. General quo- 
tations this week are: Extra stars, $2.15; clears, $2.65. 


Tacoma, Wash.—The red cedar shingle market con- 
tinues strong, with cars still the ruling factor and mills 
clogged up. Demand has been slightly easier but is not 
much of a factor. Quotations to the trade show variations. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The shingle market still maintains 
its strength, and the tendency is steadily upward. Quo- 
tations this week range from $2,20 for stars and $2.70 
for clears, with shipments very light. Demand grows 
stronger, but no improvement whatever is shown in the 
car situation. Improving weather conditions have 
stiffened the call greatly. Several southern yards have 
come into this market for red cedar shingles. There has 
been a bigger demand for premium cars than the supply 
can care for. Lumbermen here expect prices to go con- 
siderably higher before Coast shipments begin to come 
thru in any quantity and regularity. 


New Orleans, La.—Cypress shingles are still in active 
call and low supply. Mill stocks are considerably broken. 
Cypress lath meet about the usual volume of demand, 
which is sufficient to keep stocks comparatively low and 
to limit acceptances, by most mills, to mixed car orders. 
Prices are reported firm all round. 


Baltimore, Md.—The demand for shingles and lath should 
improve in the near future, the weather having become 
much more favorable the last week. Prospects are that 
with the resumption of activity in construction, the re- 
quirements in the way of shingles will grow. Some of the 
large contractors who have been advertising for workers 
have found it impossible to get them in adequate numbers. 
Operations are far behind as a consequence and the con- 
sumption of materials that go into building is therefor 
held down. The tone of the market is firm, recent ad- 
vances being maintained. Heart shingles are up in price 
by about 50 cents, and even caps are steady. Yellow pine 
lath have also held a gain. 


Boston, Mass.—Demand for shingles is about fair, with 
shipments coming forward slowly and prices very firm. 
The white cedar extras have been sold recently for 10 cents 
advance over the February quotations, $4.60 being the 
general figure. Some good makes are still offered at 
$4.50, however. Clears are stiffening up toward $4.25 
and it looks as if that would be the regular price by the 
end of the week. Red cedars are getting pretty scarce 
and quotations are advancing, fair makes now fetching 
around $4.35. Spruce clapboards are offered in very 
light volume and an advance is reported imminent. 
Extras are now firm at $54 and clears at $52. Furring 
sells at $25 to $26 for 2-inch and $24 to $25 for 3-inch. 
The lath market is quiet, but manufacturers who recently 
advanced to $5 for 15-inch and $4.25 for 14-inch lath 
refuse to make any concessions from those quotations. 
Some speak of further advances when spring trade makes 
its presence felt. 


Buffalo, N. Y.—A good inquiry exists for transit cars of 
shingles, but the supply is limited and some concerns have 
advised dealers that they will have no more such cars for 
a time. Shingle prices show an advancing tendency and 
are unusually high for this time of year. It is expected 
that supplies will be unusually light this spring. 


Cincinnati, Ohlio.—There have been no concessions on 
shingles from prices that prevailed during the winter. 
Stocks are low and demand increases steadily. Scarcity 
of the cedar shingle helps the sale of cypress. Lath finds 
a steady demand, the market for chestnut, cypress and 
hemlock being strong and active. Prices are firm and 
unchanged. 


Columbus, Ohio.—The market rules strong. Shipments 
from the Coast have almost ceased because of the lack 
of transportation facilities. Prices are strong and several 
advances were recently announced. Lath trade is steady 
and prices rule firm. 


SHOOKS 


Boston, Mass.—There is a very firm market for all 
varieties of packing lumber. Old stocks of box boards 
are pretty well cleaned up and it will be some time yet 
before this winter’s cut will be dry enough for the produc- 
tion of really high grade shook. As much as $24 has been 
paid for very nice pine box boards, inch, round edge, 
lately, and $30 now looks very cheap for pine shook. 
Some serviceable shook of spruce and fir mixed, with 
perhaps a little pine mixed in, may be had for $5 less. 
There is such a range in the quality that it is hard to 
quote positive prices. 





























































































































Choose from the Dominant Ten 


Base Your Choice of Motor Trucks on Specifications 


In your own line of work big users are 
confining their purchases of motor 
trucks to the products of ten dominant 
manufacturers. 


Among these ten, SERVICE stands out as offer- 
ing highly specialized features of design giving 
greater adaptability to your individual require- 
ments. 


Your logical choice is SERVICE because of its imme- 
diate utility in your transportation department. 
Special For the conven- Sjx SERVICE motor 
Body ience of Service Chassis— trucks are designed 
Buildi owners we main- 0 in six chassis sizes. 

uliding tain a fully equip- me to Each is as individual 
Department ped body building Five Tons as though it were the 

department ready only model built 

to make any regular or special each is refined—developed—in- 
type of body to meet your indi- dividually built for the work it 
vidual requirements. has to do. 


20% Super-Strength 


Among the dominant ten manufacturers whose prod- 
uct finds biggest use among careful buyers, SERVICE 
motor trucks stand out with 20% super-strength. 
Frame, springs, motor, worm-drive construction—the 
truck throughout shows super-efficiency — super- 
strength—super-development of manufacturing in- 
genuity. 

Yet with this super-strength—this super-design— 
SERVICE motor trucks are notably light, adding to 
wonderful road stamina, real remarkable economy. 


67% of SERVICE truck sales were Re-orders in 1916 
60% of SERVICE truck sales were Re-orders in 1915 


Models to Meet Your Requirements 


1 ton truck - $1425 2 ton truck - $2350 3/4. ton truck - $3350 
(Special Contractors) 
1% ton truck - 2100 3% tontruck- 3100 5 ton truck - 


13 Point Booklet 


Send for our big Illustrated Thirteen Point Booklet. It will give 
you just the information you are looking for. 


Service Motor Truck Company 
Main Office and Factory: Wabash, Ind. 


Dept. A-3 
Chicago, Ill. Milwaukee, Wis. Hoboken, N. J. 
New York, N. Y. Bridgeport, Conn. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Norfolk, Va. Des Moines, Iowa Rochester, N. Y. 
St. Louis, Mo. Baltimore, Md. Tulsa, Okla. 
Louisville, Ky. Columbus, Ohio Detroit, Mich. 
Omaha, Neb. Cincinnati, Ohio Denver, Colo. 
Boston, Mass. Youngstown, Ohio Knoxville, Tenn. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. ’ Canton, Ohio Memphis, Tenn. 
Newark, N. J. Pittsburgh, Pa. Birmingham, Ala. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Washington, D. C. Dayton, Ohio 


Buffalo, N. Y. Savannah, Ga. Nashville, Tenn, 
Salt Lake City, Utah New Orleans, La. 
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Advertisements will be inserted in this de- 
partment at the following rates: 
25 cents a line for one week. 
45 cents a line for two consecutive weeks. 
60 cents a line for three consecutive weeks. 
75 cents a line for four consecutive weeks. 
Nine words of ordinary length make one 


line. 

Heading counts as two lines. 

No Soy except the heading can be ad- 
mitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No 
extra charge for copies of paper containing ad- 
vertisement. Copy must be in this office not 
later than Wednesday morning in order to se- 
cure insertion in regular department. All ad- 
vertisements received later will be placed under 
heading Too Late to Classify. 











DO YOU WANT RESULTS? 


You should send your ads to the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN when you want anything, or have something 
to sell. The advantage you get by advertising is that 
the advertisement is a messenger to the very people 
who would be interested in what you want or wish 
to sell. It goes everywhere and keeps on working 
for you day by day with good results. 


Want to sell second-hand machinery? 

Want to sell locomotives, cars, rails, etc.? 
Want to sell boilers, engines and equipment? 
Want to sell electric machinery? 

Want to sell timber land? 

Want to sell a lumber yard? 

Want to sell a saw or planing mill? 

Want to sell a factory? 


You surely have something to sell; advertise in 
the Wanted & For Sale Department of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN. 


We can help you to secure a position. Filers, saw- 
yers, engineers, mill mechanics, woodsmen, mill- 
wrights, skiddermen, loaders, buyers, inspectors, sales- 
men, bookkeepers, stenographers, clerks, shipping 
clerks, estimators, sales managers, yard foremen, mill 
superintendents, managers of departments. If you 
want a situation or would like advancement, adver- 
tise in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and get returns. 
Now is the time. We reach the people. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., 431 
South Dearborn Street, Chicago. 
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WANTED—CHARCOAL—SAWDUST — EXCELSIOR 
In carload lots for Chicago delivery. State price, freight 
rate, amount and time of shipment. 

THREE PRODUCTS CO., 328 W. 37th St., Chicago. 


GEORGIA TALC CO. 
Manufacturers of Talc and Soapstone Powders, Foundry 
Facings, Crayons and Pencils. 
Main Office: ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


THOUSANDS UPON THOUSANDS 
Of people have obtained good positions by advertising in the 
Wanted Employment columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
Your ad inserted in this paper would be read by nearly every- 
body interested in the lumber world and its allied industries. 
Don’t wait, send your advertisement at once to the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Manhattan Bldg., Chicago. 


COMMISSARY ACCOUNTING 
Most commissaries have adopted Allison Coupon Books as 
a substitute for cash in dealing with customers. If you have 
not, send for catalog re and full particulars, 
ALLISON COUPON CO., Indianapolis, Ind. . 


WANTED—PINE HARDWOODS, CYPRESS 
To sell on commission, by responsible and reliable people 
in Philadelphia. Only sell the best and want good con- 
nection. 

Address “M, 93,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


“ WANT-—TO BUY 2 TO 4 TRUCKS 
To haul lumber, 12 to 18 miles second hand. Good condition. 
J. M. STEVERSON, Alexander City, Ala. 




















ARE YOU LOOKING FOR EMPLOYMENT? 


A small advertisement in the employment columns will 
make your wants known and help you to get a situation. 

No difference what kind of a job you want—advertise in 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, as the paper is read by the peo- 
ple you want to reach. 

Place your ad in the WANTED AND FOR SALE DE- 
PARTMENT. 

QUICK RETURNS. 





BOOKS ON PRACTICAL FORESTRY. 
We can supply you with any or all of the books on forestry 
by C. A. Schenck, director Biltmore Forest School. 
Let us send you descriptive circular. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 481 8S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 


FOR RETAIL LUMBERMEN. 

“Dustman’s Book of Plans and pee: Construction,” 
covering the construction of modern homes, bungalows, farm 
buildings, barns, store fronts, store buildings, garages; also 
the various phases of construction. book for the 
retailers: to prospective home builders. Price $2 post- 
paid, AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 
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WANTED—A MANAGER FOR A RETAIL YARD 
Doing a big business in a large town in northern Illinois. 
Must be a man of character, a good mixer and have a thor- 
ough knowledge of the retail lumber business. A fine posi- 
tion for the right man. In replying state age, number of 
years’ experience, ad wanted and send references. 

dress “M. 52,” care AMPRICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—OFFICE MAN 
One experienced in buying and selling Hardwood lumber by 
correspondence. To the right man of good character and 
ability position is open at good salary and working interest 
with good Company located in Central Kentucky. Address 
giving age and experience to 
“M. 102,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-GOOD LIVE EXPERIENCED 
Yard-Foreman for retail lumber yard near Chicago. Must 
know grades. Capable of handling men. Give full particu- 
lars, experience and references. 

Address “M, 58,’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-—BRIGHT ALERT AMBITIOUS 
Young man for second man and bookkeeper. Must be quick 
and accurate in figures. Apply immediately, stating experi- 
ence and give references. 

CASCADE LUMBER CO., North Yakima, Wash. 


WANTED—MAN CAPABLE OF INSTALLING 
And taking full charge of a Band Mill. Give references 
and state salary expected in first letter. 

ddress “M. 63,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—MAN TO LOOK AFTER MACHINERY 
Of Lidgerwood 4 line Steam Skidder. Must have had ex- 
perience with wire rope. 

GIRARD LUMBER CO., Dunbar, Wis. 


WANTED-—FOREMAN FOR GLUE DEPARTMENT 
Steady work, good wages and give reference. 
Address HYDE-MURPHY CO., Ridgway, Pa. 


SUPERINTENDENT OR FOREMAN 
For Factory Making High-Grade Millwork. 
JOS. THOMAS & SON, Baltimore, Md. 


WANTED—ONE OR TWO STRICTLY 
First class estimators by Company operating odd work plan- 
ing mill, in best city in West Tennessee. Prefer man fa- 
miliar with millwork =. Information Bureau Cost Book. 


























ddress care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-AMBITIOUS, ENERGETIC 
Young man with some knowledge of reconsigning and freight 
rates. Bookkeeping, stenography or sales experience also 
desirable. Give complete history, reference and salary ex- 
pected in first letter. 
Address “K, 62,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


ASSISTANT YARD MAN—MUST BE AMBITIOUS 

Active, correct, and not afraid of hard work. Chance for 

advancement. R. J. ROGERS LUMBER sg 
eneva, N. Y. 


WANTED—MAN EXPERIENCED 
To buy and ship railroad ties and lumber. Must be re- 
liable, thoroughly temperate and come with good references. 
Good position for right party. State age and salary wanted, 
and last three employers. 
Address “M, 74,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LIVE YOUNG MAN 
Manager retail lumber and machinery business. Must 
be hustler. 
Address “M. 84,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—COMBINATION MAN 
Filer and mill foreman single band mill, no resaw, location 
Virginia. Must be able to do millwright work and furnish 
own Mo ad and keep mill up. Give reference and salary 
expected. 
Address “M,. 91,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


EXPERIENCED COMMISSARY CLERK 
For Trading Post, West Coast Africa, $100 month and ex- 
penses. Two years’ contract. 

ddress “M,. 89,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—A PERFECTLY SOBER MAN 
Preferably married, who is a capable and experienced box 
factory superintendent. Location is in one of the nearby 
northern states. Good opportunity and a good fair salary for 
the right man. Pay depends entirely on ability and results. 
If interested 

ddress “LL. 72,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED CEDAR MAN 
One familiar with the buying and selling of northern cedar 
products who can invest $1,200 to $1,500. Good chance for 
the right man. 

Address “LL. 61,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-STENOGRAPHER & ASSISTANT 
Bookkeeper with Lumber experience, in Retail Lumber Office 
in large city of the Middle West. State age, experience, 
salary wanted. Give references. - 

ddress “M. 95,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
































WANTED—MILL FOREMAN 
To take complete charge of a Planing Mill operated in con- 
nection with Retail Lumber Yard in large city of the Middle 
West. State age, experience, salary wanted and give 
references. 
Address “M, 96,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—EXPERIENCED MAN 
To list millwork from Architects’ Plans and make shop 
details for odd work. Advise age, experience and salary 
Address BO 73, Omaha, Nebr. 


YOUNG MAN THOROUGHLY CONVERSANT 
With the rail business to serve as salesman and buyer and 
qualified to do general office work when not on the road. 
Want a man who has had experience in classing and grading 
rails. Character must be first-class with best of references, 
Written application will be promptly considered. 

Address P. O. BOX 273, Mobile, Ala. 


GAUGER WANTED. 
For Hardwood Flooring Factory; a man who understands 
setting up, and care American matchers. State experi- 
ence, age, Salary expected and full particulars in first letter. 
SEAMAN, KENT CO., LTD., 
Fort William, Ont., Canada. 


WANTED-—EXPERIENCED TALLY MAN 
To load wagons in retail lumber yard near Chicago. Good 
wages. : 
Address “LL. 82,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—COMPETENT MAN BOOKKEEPER 
At once by Chicago Lumber concern. State age, salary ex- 
pected. Give references etc. 

ddress “M, 104,” care AMBPRICAN-LUMBERMAN, 





expected. 



























THERE IS A SUPERINTENDENT 
Whose services we are anxious to secure in cur Cypress 
Lumber Manufacturing business. Our mills of 125 to 150 
M. ft. (day) capacity are modern and first-class in every 
particular. 

Only a top-notch erecting mechanic who has already 
made good as chief supervisor in erecting first-class plants 
and who has also had broad Jumber manufacturing experi- 
ence as ee under exacting requirements, will be con- 
sidered. Applicants should respond in own handwriting, 
explaining periods of their lumbering service, naming the 
mills erected entirely under their own supervision as chief 
or if as chief’s first assistant. 

To the ecenen manager, vigorous and conscientious, 
always on the job, who knows good men and keeps them, 
the right man in the right place, we have a:steady position 
at better than the usual salary. Kindly state salary ex- 
pected and mail copies of recommendation. 

dress “G. 83,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-LADY BOOKKEEPER 
Who. has had experience in a lumber office and is fully com- 
petent to properly handle general office books. Must be 
accurate and in good health. Please answer in long hand. 
Good permanent position. 
dress “L. 52,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN 
To take complete charge of Retail Lumber Yard in large city. 
Address “M. 97,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—TWO YARD MANAGERS. 
State salary and references; when can come; last em- 
ployer. Address “L. 73,’ care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN. 














WANTED—GOOD SALESMAN 
West of Mississippi River. To sell a right to manufacture 
an article in lumbermen’s line and needed and used by all 
farmers. Big pay for a good man 


Address K. 50,” care "AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—SALESMEN 
Who can sell Pacific Coast Products, Fir, Red Cedar Siding, 
Red Cedar Shingles etc., to the retail trade on commission 
basis. We have the stocks and prices to get the business, 
dress “A, 73,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—HIGH CLASS LUMBER SALESMEN 
To sell British Columbia Red Cedar, Beveled Siding, on com- 
mission, for large B. C. Manufacturing concern. 

Address “W. 14,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—GOOD YELLOW PINE SALESMAN. 
Have some open territory for first-class man on commission 
basis. State experience and reference. 

Address “EB. 50,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED—COMPETENT SASH AND DOOR 
Salesman, able to figure tye millwork; Indiana territory. 
Address “L. 74,’? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


THE LUMBERMAN’S ACTUARY 
Shows the cost of any number of feet of lumber between 2 
and 29,000 feet at any price from $6 to $75 a thousand; also 
of lath and shingles from 85c to $6 a thousand. In leather, 
$5; cloth, $4.50, postpaid. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 




















WANTED—BAND SAWYER 
For Hard-wood Mill at Thompson, Upper Peninsula, Michi- 


gan. Address A. M. CHESBROUGH, Thompson, Mich. 





YOU READ THESE ADS. 

If you will advertise others will read yours. No matter 
what you want or have for sale, an advertisement inserted in 
the Wanted and For Sale Department would be very bene- 
ficial to you. There is no better time than the present to 
advertise. Send in your advertisement to the 

AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 





ENERGETIC & SUCCESSFUL HARDWOOD 
Salesman is open for a position. Has iarge trade in Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and New York States. Fifteen years’ 
experience, of temperate habits and centrally located. 

ddress “M,. 94,”’ care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN. 
Preferably for Iowa, Minnesota, or Dakota territory, selling 
lumber or building materials. Am well acquainted with 
buying trade. 

Address “R, E.,’? care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


POSITION WANTED AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Understands cutting, skidding, sawing, grading, also me- 
chanical of Operating Saw Mill and Planing Mill. 

Address “M. 99,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 











HIGH CLASS MILL MAN WANTS POSITION 
As foreman of Dimension or Lath Mill. 
Address “M. 98,” care AMBRICAN LUMBERMAN, 


MILLWORK ESTIMATOR AND SALESMAN 
Exceptionally high class man, age 34, wishes to make 
change. Address ‘“M. 101,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
Seven years’ experience. 
A. F. WILLIAMS, Conrad, Pa. 


EXPERIENCED LUMBER STENOGRAPHER 
Wants situation in Chicago. Can do all general office work, 
invoicing etc. Thoroughly reliable to take charge of office. 

Address “M. 105,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


WANTED-POSITION AS MANAGER. 
Of retail yard. Ten years’ experience. Best. of references. 
Prefer midwestern territo 
ddress “G. 














. care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 


WANT-POSITION IN LOGGING DEPARTMENT 
Or Yard by young man "Logging education and experience 





as timekeeper in Western Logging operation. Desire to leave 
lumber business. Best of references. 





ddress “M. 103,” care AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
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